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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


P. 201. 1. 13. read Mr. Joseru Baker, 

The Communications of Mr. Mac- 
ponaLp; A.Z.; Z.A.; T. W.3 C.L.; 
&e. &c. in our next. 

Viator’s Reply to the “Son of the 
late Rector of Quainton,” may be very 
just; but itis anony and htoolong. 

We refer E. L. T. to the Libraries of 
Sion College, or the British Museum. 

The “ Prymer of Salisbury Use,” of 
which A. B. has sent us an account, is 
described in ‘* Gough’s British Topo- 
graphy,”’ vol. If. p. 351. 

Scriptor begs Jeave to correct a part 
of our Correspondent Byro’s account of 
Monmouth, p. 202. “ Isca Silurum is 
placed there as the Roman station on 
which both Caerleon and Caerwent are 
at present situated. He probably meant 
Venta Silurum, for Caerwent is the sta- 
tion answering to that place, which 
is confirmed by its remains of antiquity, 
consisting of the foundations of temples, 
tesselated pavements, and walls. Many 
coins have been also discovered there. 
It no doubt formed a grand municipium 
to the Silures, of whom Tacitus (Ann. 
12 lib, &c.) gives some information, and 
describes as being formerly very savage 
and ferocious. They are also mentioned by 
other later Roman authors, and if I am 
not mistaken, by Ptolemy and Anto- 
ninus.” 

T. W. (reading our Correspondent’s 
remarks, page 226, “‘on future Recog- 
nition,”) has pointed out the following, 
as part of the Epitaph of the Rev. W. 
GitPin at Boldre, in the New Forest: 
** Here it will be a new joy to meet 
several of their good neighbours who may 
now lie scattered in these sacred pre- 
cincts around them :’’—and that Bp. 
Watson observes, in his Anecdotes of his 
Life, ‘* That the strongest texts in Holy 
Writ relative to it are, 1 Thessalonians, 
ehap. ii. ver. 19. and 2d Corinthians, 
chap. i. ver. 14.”” When all the powers 
of the sou! are perfected, surely we may 
permit ourselves to hope, and to live in 
the enjoyment of that hope—that we 
shall know even as we are known, 

LINCOLNIENSIS says, “ In your Sup- 
plement (Part I.) for this year, I have 
read with pleasure the remarks of C1- 
CESTRIENSIS. Much may be done in the 
way of suggestion by Architects; and, 
provided these suggestions be attended 
to by those in authority, all may yet be 
well, On this head I recommend to Vi- 





ator and Cicestrigensis the Charge of 
the Archdeacon of Lincoln, in May last, 
wherethese pointsare forcibly insisted on.” 


Mr. Joun Lawrence having been 
lately informed that the regular Drill or 
Tullian Husbandry was introduced, many 
years since, into Surrey by Sir Rich.Wot- 
ton, wishes for information of the period 
at which Sir Richard resided in that 
county, in what part, with any particu- 
lars respecting his farming establishment 
and practice.—On a passage in our last 
Magazine, p. 207, (* Notwithstanding 
the almost infinite variety and great dis- 
similitude in the appearance, size, and 
qualities of the different species of dogs, 
yet it is admitted by every naturalist 
that they all spring from one parent stock’) 
Mr. Lawrence observes, “‘ such hypothe- 
sis has been, I believe, received implicit- 
ly by almost every Naturalist ; among the 
moderns chiefly on the authority of the 
Count de Buffon. It appears to me, 
however, merely an opinion of authority, 
and one not likely to receive confirma- 
tion from practical habits among domes- 
ticated animals. I have hazarded a few 
observations on this subject in various 
places, particularly in the General Trea- 
tise on Cattle, and in the British Field 
Sports.” 

A Constant READFR,who on examining 
various Heraldic Tracts in the British 
Museum, finds Mounteney’s Plain, in the 
County of Norfolk, to be the place of 
residence of the antient family of de 
Mounteney, asks whereabouts in Nor- 
folk Mounteney’s Plain is situated. 

CHRONONOTONTHOLOGOS inquires for 
the authority of the well-known line, 
“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 

in illis.’* 
He finds it quoted by a Scottish author 
in 1560, but has searched in vain for it 
in the Roman Classics. 

P.S. wishes to know if it was ever 
considered practicable to drain any of 
the Lakes in Cumberland or Westmore- 
land. Many of them are much above the 
level of the Sea. 

A Correspondent would wish to be in- 
formed in what Books he may find an ac- 
count of the principal Medicinal Waters 
within 20 miles of London, and whether 
any of them resemble the sulphureous 
Harrowgate Water. 

A Frienp To MecuanicaL CaimNey- 
SWEEPING earnestly requests the Friends 
of that method to promote Petitions to 
Parliament for the Abolition of the Prac- 
tice of employing Children to Climb Chim- 
neys, from those places where Petitions 
were not sent last Session, The subject 
will doubtless be brought forward soon 
after the meeting of Parliament. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


—EIE 


LETTER ON ENGLISH HISTORY, 
From A DISTINGUISHED ScHoLaR AT CAMBRIDGE, TO A YoUNG NoBLEman, 
WRITTEN ABOUT THE YEARS 1764, 1765. 


My vear Lorp, 

be will not expect to be sent to 

the Authors who are usually 
called Classical, for much informa- 
tion in the English History. Very 
little is met with in the Greek, 
and not a great deal in the Latin: 
Cesar, Tacitus, and Suetonius are 
the only ones worth mentioning on 
this subject.—Nor will you chuse to 
be referred to the Monkish Writers, 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, the most noted 
of them, and his Story of Brute, are 
now generally given up. Some of 
them, indeed, as William of Malms- 
bury, Matthew Paris, &c. have a 
more authentic character; but I sup- 
pose any one, except a professed 
Antiquary, will be contented with 
them at second hand in thé modern 
Historians. Carte has made the most 
and best use of them, which is the 
greatest merit of his Book. Hume 
often puls their names in his margin ; 
but he certainly knew not ald of them 
except through the medium of other 
Writers, as there are some mistakes 
that could not have happened had he 
really consulted the originals. The 
first Planting of every Natioo is ne- 
cessarily obscure, aud always lost in a 
pretended Antiquity. It matters lit- 
tle to us, whether our Island was first 
peopled by Trojans, Pheenicians, Scy- 
thiaus, Celts, or Gauls, who have all 
their respective advocates: and the 
famous Daniel De Foe makes his 
“True-boro Englishman” a com- 
pound of all Nations under Heaven. 
If you chuse, however, to read about 
this matter, Sheringham “ De Anglo- 
rum Origine, 1670,” 8vo. is the best 
book for the purpose. 1 may just 


mention that some Writers would ca- 
vil at the word Island, aud insist that 
we were formerly joined to the 
French Continent. Little real know- 
ledge is to be picked up from our 
History before the Conquest. Yet 
it may not be amiss to have a general 
idea of the Druidical Government 
among the antient Britons; of the 
Invasion of the Romans under Julius 
Cesar, and again inv the time of 
Claudius; the struggles for liberty 
under Caractacus, Boadicea, &c.; the 
Desertion of the Island by the Ro- 
mans; the Irruption of the Picts aud 
Scots ; the calling-in of the Saxons as 
Allies, who alter a time turned their 
arms against the Natives, and con- 
quered them, some few excepted, who 
secured themselves in the mountains 
of Wales, whence theirdescendants call 
themselves Antient Britons ;—the es- 
tablishment of the Heptarchy, &c.; 
the Union under King Egbert; the 
Invasion and various fortunes of the 
Danes; and lastly, the Normans un- 
der William the Conqueror. The best 
Authors for this period are, Milton 
and Sir William Temple: the latter 
more pleasing, but the former more 
accurate. Milton's Prose Works are 
exceedingly stiff and pedantic. Sir 
William's as remarkably easy and gen- 
teel; but he should have attended 
more to the minutie# of names and 
dates. Asto the Religion of our an- 
cestors, something of the Druids may 
be learned from Schedius de Dis Ger- 
manis, and an Essay in Toland’s Post- 
humous Works*. Christianity seems 
to have been introduced, perhaps, by 
some of the Romans in the First Cen- 
tury: some indeed pretend that St. 





* And still more from the Writings of Dr. Stukeley. Ent. 
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Paul himself came over. The Saxons 
brought their own Gods with them, 
viz. the Sun, Moon, Tuysco, Woden, 
Thor, Friga, and Seater ; and, in imi- 
tation of the Romans, dedicated to 
them respectively the days of the 
week; and hence the names, which 
continue to our times: for this sub- 
ject I would recommend Verstegan’s 
* Restitution of decayed Intelligence.” 
From the Conquest our Annals are 
more clear than those ofany other Na- 
tion inthe world. This happens from 
the custom, or obligation, that every 
Mitred Abbey was under, to employ a 
Registrary for allextraordinaryevents; 
and their netes were usually compared 
together at the end of every reiga: 
heuee the great number of Monkish 
Historians. It luckily happens that no 
party-spirithas biassed theHistorians in 
their accounts of our old Kings ; and it 
therefore does not much signify what 
Author isread. You would smile at my 
love of black letter, were I to refer 
you to Holinshed or Stowe; men, I 
assure you, by no means despicable, 
and much superior to Caxton, Fa- 
bian, Grafton, &c. Nor will you 
chuse to read Chronicles in rhyme, as 
Robert of Glocesier, and Harding. 
The most elegant old History we have 
is that by Samuel Daniel, a poet of 
no mean rank: though he wrote 
more than half a century before Mil- 
ton, his style appears much more 
modern. His continuator Trussel is 
not so well spoken of. Danie! is 
very concise in his accounts hefore 
the Conquest, but much fuller after- 
wards: he ends with Edward the 
Third, and Trussel with Richard the 
Third ; this book is re-printed in Bi- 
shop Kennett’s Collections, but the 
old editions are the best. The Bishop 
employed Oldmixon, a hero of the 
Dunciad, in the re-publication; who, 
we are told, falsified it in many 
places. If we are not content with 
general accounts of the subsequent 
Reigns, it may cot be amiss to look 
at their particular Writers. Buck’s 
History of Richard the Third is re- 
sneshaite, from the pains he takes to 
clear his character against the scan- 
dal (as he calls it) of other Historians. 
Lord Bacon's florid History of Heory 
the Seventh comes next: you must 
know this King was a favourite with 
James the First; and, as it was writ- 
ten to recover his favour, the Author 
(you may suppose) has not been im- 





partial. Lord Herbert’s Henry the 
Eighth well deserves reading; he was 
a free-thinker and a free-writer : his 
information was good, and. the wra 
particularly interesting. The next 
Work of importance (not quite for- 
getting Dr. Hayward’s Edward the 
Sixth) is Camden’s Elizabeth, a per- 
formance worthy of its Author. The 
Story of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots may be more particularly 
learned from her countrymen, Melvil, 
Buchanan, &c. 

The Stuarts have brought in a 
flood of Histories; many high-flying 
panegyrics, and many scandalous in- 
vectives. On James the First, Wil- 
son, Sanderson, Weldon, &c. and a 
late Writer, one Harris, a Presbyte- 
rian Parson. For Charles the First, 
appears our greatest Historian Lord 
Clarendon: on the other side, Ludlow. 
I omit Whitlock, Rushworth, War- 
wick, and a thousand others. After 
the Restoration, Burnet’s ‘* History 
of bis own Times” will come in, and 
carry us to the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign; a curious Work, but to be 
read with great caution, as the Bishop 
had strong prejudices. Salmon wrote 
an Answer to it. Rapin seems the 
next Writer of much consequence: 
Voltaire, certainly a good judge of 
History, calls him our dest Historian; 
but perhaps he was partial to his 
countryman :—it is, however, a Work 
of much accuracy, but barren of re- 
flection, and consequently heavy in 
the reading. Carte, who emphati- 
cally styles himself “an Englishman,” 
wrote purposely against him on the 
other side of the question. The la- 
ter Historians, Hume, Smollett, &c. 
you know as well as I do. Hume is 
certainly an admirable Writer; his 
style bold, and his reflections shrewd 
and uncommon; but his religious aud 
political notions have too often warp- 
ed his judgment. Mrs. Macauley has 
just published against his account of 
the Stuarts; and we here think fa- 
vourably of the Lady’s performance. 
Smollett wants the dignity of History, 
and takes many things upon trust; but 
his Books, at least the former vo- 
lumes, are sufficiently pleasing. 

I have purposely omitted a multi- 
tude of other well-known Writers; 
as Speed, Baker, Brady, Tyrrell, 
Echard, Guthrie, &c. 

Collections of Letters, aud State 
Papers, are of the utmost im poten, 
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if we pretend to exactness; such asa 


collection called the Cabala; Bur- 
leigh’s, Sidney's, Thurloe’s, &c. 

The last observation I shall trouble 

ou with is, that sometimes a single 
Pamphlet will give us better the clue 
of a transaction, than a volume in 
folio. Thus we learn, from “ The 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Apology,” 
that the Peace of Utrecht was made 
by a quarrel amongst the women of 
her bedchamber. Hence Memoirs, 
Secret Histories, Political Papers, &c. 
are not to he despised ; always allow- 
ing sufficiently for the prejudice of 
Party, and believing them no further 
than they are supported by collateral 
evidence. 

ee 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 5. 

| following characteristic de- 

scription of the late excellent Mr. 
Bindley, from Mr. Dibdin’s “ Biblio- 
mania, 1811,” p.177, will form a 
suitable appendage to an article in 
your last Obituary, p. 280. 

“ Pray gratify a curiosity that I feel, to 
know the name and character of yonder 
respectably-looking gentleman, in the 
dress of the old school, who is speaking 
in so gracious a manner to Bernardo ? 

“Tis Leontes, a man of taste, andan 
accomplished antiquary. Even yet he 
continues to gratify his favourite pas- 
sion for book and print-collecting ; al- 
though his library is at once choice and 
copious, and his collection of prints ex- 
quisitely fine. He yet enjoys, in the 
evening of life, all that unruffled temper 
and gentlemanly address which delighted 
so much in his younger days, and which 
will always render him, in his latter 
years, equally interesting and admired. 
Like Atticus, he is liberal in the loan of 
his treasures; and as with him, so ’tis 
with Leontes—the spirit of book-collect- 
ing ‘ assumes the dignity of a virtue.’ 
Peace and comfort be the attendant 
spirits of Leontes, through life and in 
death! the happiness of a better world 
await him beyond the grave! His me- 
mory will always be held in reverence 
by honest Bibliomaniacs; and a due 
sense of his kindness towards myself 
shall constantly be impressed upon me. 
“ Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus 

hos reget artus.”” 

*,* It is to be hoped that, if there 
is any good Portrait of Mr. BinvLey, it 
may be well engraved, and prefixed (as 
honest Isaac ReeEp’s was) to the Sale 
Catalogue of his Books; first present- 
ing Proof Prints to a few of his par- 
ticular friends. 


Yours, &c. M. GRBEN. 


James Bindley, Zsg.—British Poets. 
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General Remarks upon the peculiar 
Styles and Excellences of the best 
Baitisu Poets. 

= the advances of Poetry are 

not progressive, and that what 

has been gained by art has been lost 
in deviation from nature, is a remark 
as old as the great father of criticism : 
the experience of more than two thou- 
saod years has added such stability to 
its truth, that it may be safely affirm- 
ed, that whatever is chaste in deserip- 
tion, sublime in conception, or grand 
in simplicity of language, is rather to 
be found in the earlier, than the later 
Poets of every Country! The cause 
of this extraordinary circumstance 
has, in different ages, and on various 
occasions, been investigated by such 
profound and illustrious criticks, that 
it becomes presumptuous to doubt, 
and hopeless to oppose, the weight of 
their concurring testimony. 

The results of all their inquiries, 
however diversified by the extraneous 
causes of language and of style, agree 
in these particulars: that the first 
masters owe their excellence to hay- 
ing no copy but the faultless work of 
creation ; and that their disciples may 
impute much of their inferiority to 
too servile a system of imitation. 
Struck with the novel and fascinating 
splendours of pictured Nature, they 
forgot to admire the beauties of the 
original; hid as they were from ob- 
servalion, by being too often and too 
openly presented to the view. 

It was thus that the true source of 
excellence was mistaken by the im- 
mediate successors of departed ge- 
nius; and as weakuess is ever seeking 
for succour from without, so suc- 
ceeding ages unfortunately confirmed 
the error, by aliempting to supply 
the defects of their own, in a super- 
stitious veneration for their ancestors’ 
productions. 

Time creates custom, and custom 
becomes law ; thus, what was an opi- 
nion in one age, was considered as un- 
deviable in the next; until at length 
the rules of criticism became so nu- 
merous, and so strict, that originality 
was fettered, and genius damped. 

Living in an age when the bondage 
of antiquity has lost its hold; when 
the language of the heart may be 
spoken io the forms prescribed by the 
judgment; it might perhaps be ex- 
pected that the poets of the present 
day should rival in excellence the im- 

mortal 
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mortal fathers of verse. Nor has the 
effect of their liberty been wholly lost 
upon our bards; it has given play to 
some talent, aod much originality. 
But unhappily the talent seems to 
have reveled too widely in its free- 
dom, and the originality to have de- 
generated into manner. 

To make a great poet, the student 
must not only see and think for him- 
self; it must be done without arro- 
gance, and without the preposterous 
vanity of establishing his own prior 
conceptions. He must act with the 
unassuming and calm diligence of a 
being, conscious of the erring dark- 
ness of its soul, and seeking to illu- 
minate it at the great lamp of Nature! 

This was the pure source of the 
splendid knowledge of antiquity, of 
antiquity in its pristine vigour, 
when its venerable bards had no 
school of art to maintain, no peculiar 
views to defend. Although their la- 
bours or their genius may have col- 
lected the rays on particular points, 
they never attempted, nor could they 
have gone, farther; as their own 
powers were human, they must have 
striven in vaio to add to the stores 
of creation ! 

It might perhaps be remarked that, 
if the above observations are correct, 
the present paper must be useless; 
for what would it avail to know the 
excellencesof others, whenthat know- 
ledge would tend but to render our 
own thoughts more crude and insi- 
pid? But, although it be true that 
the custom of imitation has cramped 
the gift of fancy; yet to know, is not 
to imitate. And he who, in correct- 
ing his ownerrors, should copy greater 
faults from others, must sufler under 
a paucity of taste, or a want of de- 
cision, that would equally have mis- 
Jed him in delineating from Nature. 

The greatest men may improve by 
comparison; and no one can have 
proceeded so far in improvement, 
that emulation may not urge him to 
proceed yet farther. And therefore 
an inquiry into the beauties of ce- 
Jebrated authors is always capable 
of being rendered useful to their suc- 
cessurs 

The plan of the present paper is re- 
stricted ; it seeks only to point out the 
nature of the peculiar excellences of 
our most celebrated Poets. And itsim- 
mediate aim is to exbibit the absur- 
dity of that whining cant, which de- 
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bases the productions of what has beea 
affectedly called the Lake School. It 
is also my wish more firmly to esta- 
blish the received maxim, that ge. 
nius strikes only by truth of descrip- 
tion and of feeling, whilst mediocrity, 
unable to rise into notice by the ordi- 
nary course, seeks for fame by affect. 
ing singularity. 

Having sufficiently explained my 
motives, and my object, | shall com- 
mence my researches with the earliest 
efforts of the British Muse. 

The first attempts at poetical com- 
position in England are to be found 
in the accounts we have received of 
the songs, or odes of the Druids; pro- 
ductions which have long been lost in 
the obscurity of accumulated ages; 
and of which our whole knowledge 
embraces but the certainties that they 
once existed, that they touched on 
such religious subjects as were likely 
to excite martial enthusiasm, and 
that they are now no more. Infor- 
mation more ample would perhaps 
have discovered many wild and ener- 
getic effusions, of a nature similar 
to those rude but expressive songs 
of our Northern neighbours, which, 
to the credit of Mr. Macpherson’s ta- 
lents, and at the expence of his vera- 
city, have assumed the name of Epic 
Poetry. 

But this has little connexion with 
my present plan; the melody which 
charmed the echoes of Salisbury- 
plain, or floated round the enchanted 
island of Mona, can have but small 
influence on the Lyrists of the nive- 
teenth century. 

Similar considerations have induced 
me to neglect all productions of the 
British Muse prior to the latter end 
of the 14th century; a period when 
reviving Science dawned faintly upon 
Europe ; and when Poetry, the ear- 
liest, and most lovely flower of Lite- 
rature, first struck a deep and per- 
manent root in our soil. 

On the Continent its vegetation had 
been more early, and not less vigor- 
ous. Nearly two hundred years be- 
fore the age of Chaucer, the Trou- 
badours, aided by the richness of the 
Provencal language, had successfully 
cultivated the charms of verse. And 
it was wahout doubt from them, and 
the Italian masters, that the venera- 
ble Father of British poetry formed 
his taste. 

Not that he descended to a close 
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imitation either of their style, or fic- 
tions; those who have read his works 
with attention will readily allow that, 
in this respect, Nature alone was ca- 
pable of being a tutor to so excellent 
a Poet. 

Amid the great variety of his sto- 
ries and characters, we find such a 
luxuriance of imagination, originality 
of idea, and propriety of description, 
as is impossible for a mere imitator 
ever to attain. 

Bul I willletthe venerable Bard speak 
for himself, merely prefacing the two 
quotations, which it is my intention 
to give, by a slight description of his 
peculiarities and his powers. 

Chaucer's greatest merit consists in 
a felicitous gift of describing the real 
manners of ordinary life; nothing can 
be more excellent in this way than 
the characters in the Canterbury Tales; 
the stately courtesy of the knight, the 
ease of the squire, the jollity of the 
bon vivant of a friar, and the quar- 
relsome low-humour’d mirth of the 
drunken miller; must strike every 
reader, and induce him to 7 with 
Dryden, ** that he sees these pilgrims, 
their humours, their features, and 
their very dress, as distinctly as if he 
had supped with them at the Tabard 
in Southwark.” But his powers were 
not confined to animated creation; 
they extended through every rank of 
local imagery. I shall quote as an 
instance his celebrated description of 
the temple of Mars Armipotent: 


“ There saw I first the derke imagining 
Of felunie, and alle the compassing ; 
The cruel ire, red as any glede, 
The pikepurse, and eke the pale drede ; 
The smiler with his knif under the 
cloke, [smoke ; 
The shepen brenning with the blake 
The treson of the mordring in the bedde, 
The open werre, with woundes all be- 
bledde ; 
Conteke with blody knif, and sharp ma- 
nace : 
All full of chirking was that sory place. 
The sleer of himself yet saw I there, 
His herte blood hath bathed all his here; 
The nail y’driven in the shode on bight, 
The cold deth with mouth gaping upright. 
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Amiddes of the temple sate mischance, 
With discomfort and sory contenance ; 
Yet saw I woodnesse laughing in his 
rage, [rage ; 
Armed complaint, outhees, and fiers out- 
The carraine in the bush, with throte 
yeorven; [ystorven ; 
A thousand slain, and not of qualme 
The tyrant with his prey by force yraft ; 
The toun destroied, ther was nothing 
laft.”” Knight's Tale. 
Those who by Poetry simply mean 
the melody of numbers, will perhaps 
find little to admire in the rough 
phraseology of this quotation. The 
whole poem has been elegantly trans- 
lated into mere modern language by 
Dryden; but, as that great Poet has 
deviated considerably from the ori- 
ginal, | have ventured to give the 
following transcript : 
“There saw I first the dark and secret 
thought [wrought ; 
Of felony, and all the schemes he 
There cruel ire, like a furnace glow’'d ; 
The pick-purse here; there ghastly ter- 
ror stuod ; 
The smiler with a knife beneath his 
cloak ; 
The city * all envellop’d in black smoke; 
The treason of the murd'ring in the bed ; 
The open war, with wounds all stream- 
ing red ; 
Contest with bloody knife, and menace 
proud ; 
Whilst groans and screams came echoing 
from the crowd. 
The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 
His heart's blood streaming through his 
matted hair ; 
Here through the parted locks sharp 
nails were driven ; [ven, 
There frozen agony, that gasps to hea- 
Stood struggling t+. Midst the temple 
sat mischance 
With cheerless air, and horrid counte- 
nance ; 
Yet saw I madness, laughing in his ire ; 
Arm’d vengeance, outcry, and destruc- 


tive fire ; 
The body in the bush with throat of 
blood ; [withstood ; 


A thousand slain, that sickness had 

The tyrant whose dread force was all his 
law ; 

The town "destroy'd; no horror but I 
saw f.” 





* Shepen literally means a stable. 





t A person when drowning naturally turns his face upwards, in the vain endea- 
vour to inhale that vital fluid that he will breathe no more; but I am not certain 


that this is Chaucer's meaning. 


¢ I am well aware that, in chusing the above passage as a specimen of Chaacer's 
powers, I am exposing myself to the ridicule of the learned. Those who know that 
the Knight’s Tale is but a copy of Boccace’s Theseida, and those who, still more pro- 
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This passage eminently exhibits 
Chaucer’s power of description. A 
few sentences from the commence- 
ment of some of his Tales, or from his 
celebrated Prologue, would as forcibly 
shew his knowledge and just feeling 
of character; but want of room pre- 
vents my indulging myself in quota- 
tion as liberally as I could wish; I 
must therefore refer the inquisitive 
reader to the work itself. 

The language and the numbers of 
our old Poet, though certainly quaint 
and rough, appear to have been far 
superior to those of any of his prede- 
¢essors or contemporaries; and extra- 
ordinary indeed must be that genius 
of whom more can be said. 

Among his lighter pieces we are 
often surprized by an air of elegance 
and taste, which even the barbarous 
language it is couched in cannot 
wholly disguise; a few detached pas- 
sages in his more elaborate composi- 
tions have the same character, and 
fully prove that he possessed a soul 
capable of the highest cultivation. 
Take, as an instance, the following 
lines, which, like the former, are se- 
lected from the Knight’s Tale: 

* The busy lark, the messager of day, 

Salewith in her song the morne gray ; 

And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth of the sight; 

And with his stremes drieth in the 
greves, 

The silver dropes hanging on the leves.” 

Which Dryden has beautifully, but 
freely, rendered as follows: 

“The morning-lark, the messenger of 
day, 

Saluted in her song the morning grey ; 

And soon the Sun arose with beams so 
bright, [joyous sight: 

That all the horizon laugh’d to see the 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries 
the dews.”’ 

The state of cur language at so 
distant a period as 400 years would 
not permit much harmony in compo- 
sition; por had much attention at 
that time been paid to the rules which 
govern verse. Hence it arises that 
Chaucer is often harsh, and some- 
times lame in his numbers; indeed it 
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has even been disputed in what spe- 
cies of heroic metre the greatest of 
his works was composed ; some assert- 
ing that the whole is in lines of ten 
syllables, whilst others as strenuously 
contend for the addition of a final 
mute to the common heroic line. 
This subject has been ably and pro. 
foundly treated, in the elaborate essay 
of Tyrwhitt, on the versification of 
Chaucer; but in this particular. in. 
stance, I think, he wasa little too par- 
tial to the venerable Bard. 

In fact, English verse is so greatly 
dependant on accent, and so little on 
quantity, that an early Poet would 
certainly have trusted almost wholly 
to the former, neglecting, along with 
the latter, the studied situation of the 
pause, the judicious distribution of the 
vowels, and all the refinements of mo- 
dern prosody. 

But | have a worse fault to alledge 
against Chaucer ; and it is one that 
his admirers could in vain excuse or 
soften down: on too many occasions 
we find his pages sullied with disgust- 
ing obscenity, and the lowest ribaldry, 
couveyed in the most direct and 
Coarse terms. 

To conclude, I shall briefly sum up 
the poetical character of a man who 
has survived the lapse of four cen- 
turies, and who is still thought of with 
respect, and mentioned with praise. 

As a Poet, Chaucer possessed a 
most minute observation, a fertile in- 
vention, a happy vein of humour, 
and an ear susceptible of harmony. 

But his genius was not of the high- 
est class, nor can all the hyperbolical 
praises of the illustrious Dryden prove 
that he was gifted with one spark of 
the sublime spirit of the Grecian Bard. 
And it must iu justice be observed, 
that, if some parts of his stories are 
exceedingly entertaining, many others 
are intolerably prolix. C.B. 

Note. Some months ago a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, in reviewing 
** Nott’s Surrey,” took occasion to dis- 
cuss the merits of Chaucer; and his quo- 
tations were the same as those | have 
given. I have only to add, in justice to 
myself, that this essay was written be- 
fore that Review made its appearance. 





found, have traced my quotation into Statius, will be inclined to laugh at a com- 


mentator apparently so ignorant and unclassical. Ae 

I have arguments by which I might perhaps be able to defend the justice of my 
choice ; but the subject has been discussed by abler pens than mine, and neither the 
nature of this essay, nor my own inclinations, lead me into such an elaborate — 
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Mr.Ursan, Shrewsbury, May 11. 
N your vol. LXV. p. i3. appeared 
a North viw of the Franciscan, 
or Grey Friary, 10 this town: you will 
probabiy not wbject to preserving a 
Southern view of the same building, 
as it appeared ih 1794, before the al- 
teration it underwent about that time, 
when it was made into small tene- 
ments. Leland, in his Itinerary, vol. 
1V. p. 100, says, “* The Grey Fryers of 
Shrowesbury ot the Charleton’s foun- 
dation, ald there laye the Lady 
Charleton, whome they tooke as 
their Foundredse. And this House 
stuode upén Severne banke a little 
aboue the Bridge of 5 arches.” “ One 
D. Francis, a Frere of late dayes, re- 
edified almost a great part of this 
Fryer’s House.” , 


The remains of the Friary repre-- 


sented (sée Plate I.) are supposed to 
be the Refectory: the window with 
an oblusely pointed arch remaius, 
but the lducet windows have béen ex- 
tended, and modernized. In an ad- 
joining garden is a Jarge stone coffin, 
discovered in 1747, length 7 feet 3 
inches, breadth at top or head 2 feet 
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3 inches, at bottom 1 foot 6 inches, 
depth 1 feet 64 (exterior dimensions.) 
In 1786 a silver Ring was found wliich 
contained the following motto, or 
posey, en bonn an, intended originally 
asa New Ycar’s gift.—In 1814, on re- 
moving some foundations of the outer 
buildings, several floor tiles were 
found, but none of particular note, 
the ornaments consisting of the Fleur 
de lis, the single rose, &c. 

St. Francis, the founder of this 
Order, was born at Assise io Italy, 
aud founded this sect about 1206.— 
Through humility these Mooks stiled 
themselves Friars Minor, and Grey 
Friars from the colour of their gar- 
ments; their habit was a loose gown, 
reaching to the ancle, with a cowl of 
the same, aad a cloak when they went 
abroad; they girded themselves with 
cords, and went barefooted. This 
Order was at first remarkable for its 
severity and strictness; but it after- 
wards relaxed, and divided into what 
were Called Conventuals, Observan- 
tines, aud the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 


Yours, &c. D. Parxes, 


—_—_——EE 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY: 


_—— 


NORFOLK. 


Norfolk and Suffolk near, so named of their sites, 

Adorned every way with wonderful delights, es 
To the beholding eye that every where are seen wing 
Abounding with rich fields and pastures fresh and green ;° 
Pair havens to their shores, large heaths within them.lie 


As Nature in them strove to shew variety. 


Drayton's Polyolbion. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


‘Boundaries. 
bridge and Lincoln. 


Greatest length 59; greatest breadth 38; circumference 210; 


miles. 
Province, Canterbury. 


North and East, German Ocean. 


Diocese, Norwich. 


South, Suffolk. West, Cam- 
square 2013 


Circuit, Norfolk: 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. 
Roman Province. 


Branodunum, Brancestet : 


Iceni and Cenomanni. 
Flavia ‘ Cwsariensis. — Stations. 
Garianonum, 


Ad Tuam, Tasburgh: 
Burgh: Iciani, ‘ lekburgh: 


or Oxbnrgh: Sitomagus, Thetford: Veuta leenorum, Castor. 


Saxon Heptarchy. East Anglia. 








Antiquities. Eneampments of South Creak, the Foss’ near Weeting, 
Narbury, and Wareham.’ Castles of New Buckenham, Castle Acre, 
Castle Rising, Castor, and Nokwicu. Halls of Baconthorpeé, East Ba- 
sham, Pitcham,’ Gay wood, Hunstanton, Jatwood, Oxburgh, Oxwell, 
Scales, Stiffkey, Tacolneston, and Wiowall. Gates of Lyun, Middleton, 
Norwich (particularly Erpingham’s), aod Yarmouth. Abbeys of Creake, 
Dereham, and St. Bennet’s at Holme. Priories of Binham, Broomholme, 
GENT. Mac, October, 1818. Old 
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Old Buckenham, Castre acre, Flitcham, Thetford, and Walsingham. 
Churches of Attleborough, Carbrook, Castle Rising, St. Margaret 
Lyon, Carneprar and St. Peter Mancroft Norwich, Oxburgh, Wal- 
pole, Wymondham, and Yarmouth. Round towers of Bexwell, By- 
chamwell, Estratuna, Quiddenham and Witlingham Churches. Chapels 
of our Lady and St. Nicholas at Lynn, and Houghton le Dale. Doorway 
of Thwaite church. Tower of Grey Friars monastery, Lyon. Fonts of 
Binham, Burnham Deepdale, Croxton, East Dereham, Norwich cathe- 
dral, Sharnebourn, Walsingham, Walsoken, and Wymondham. St. An- 
drew’s hall and Cow Tower, Norwich. 

Norwich Cathedral was founded in 1096 by Bishop Hubert Losinge, Lord 
Chancellor of England, who also built Lynn and Yarmouth Churches. Among 
the more eminent of its bishops who had sepulture in this cathedral were the 
founder 1119; John of Oxford diplomatist and historian 1200; Pandulphus 
Masca, a Cardinal (to whom as Pope’s legate John surrendered his crown) 
1226; John Salmon, Lord Chancellor, 1325; Walter Ayrmin, Lord Chan- 
cellor 1336: Anthony de Beck, poisoned by his servants at Hevevingham 
1343; Thomas Percy, youngest brother of the Earl of Northumberland, 
founder of the steeple (present height 315 feet), died at Blofield 1369; Henry 
Spencer, who was consecrated by Pope Urban VI. in person, commanded his 
army in France against Clement VII., and was the first prelate who quartered 
the episcopal arms with his own, 1406; James Goldwell (the only enriched 
monument with an effigies now in the Cathedral) 1498; Richard Corbet, wit 
and poct, 1635; and the learned Richard Montague, with the simple inscrip- 
tion, “ Depositam Montacuti Episcopi,” 1641. Here also was buried Robert 
Talbot, antiquary, friend of Leland, 1558. 

At Norwich was the only house in this Kingdom, of Friars of the Order 
de Pica, who wore black and white garments. 

Thetford was the metropolis of East Anglia, and an Episcopal see. Henry 
I. and Henry 11. frequently resided here. In its monastery were interred its 
founder Roger Bigod, who came over with the Conqueror, and was created 
Earl of Norfolk, 1100; his descendanis Hugh 1178; Roger 1218; Hugh 
1225; Roger, first Marshall of England, 1269; Roger last of his family Earls 
of Norfolk, 1306; John Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, son of the first Duke 
1460; Joba his successor 1474; John Howard first Duke of Norfolk of his 
family, slain at Bosworth field, 1485; his son Thomas, Lord High Trea- 
surer, 1524; and Henry Fitzroy Duke of Richmond, natural son of Heary 
VIII. 1536. 

St. Bennet’s at Holme was a mitred abbey founded before 1020. The Bishop 
of Norwich sits in the House of Peers not only in right of his baropy, but 
as titular Abbot of Holme, the only abbacy now existing in England. 

At Babingley was'erected the first Christian church in East Anglia; it was 
dedicated to the Apostle of that uation, Felix the Burgundian, 

In East Dereham nunnery, which she had erected, was buried Withburga 
daughter of Anna King of East Anglia. 

North Elmham was an Episcopal See. 

In Wymondham abbey was buried its founder William de Albini 1156, and 
four of his descendants, all Earls of Arundel. 

Walsingham was celebrated for an image of the Virgin Mary, to which 
many of our Kings and Queens made pilgrimages. It was seized by order of 
Cromwell Vicar general, and burat at Chelsea. At Reepham was another 
image of “our Lady,” of great but not equal celebrity. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Ant, Bariden, Bure, Great Ouse, Little Ouse, Nar, Nene, Stoke, 
Tass or Tase, Thet, Thone, or Thyrn, Waveney, Wensum, Yare. 
Inland Navigation. Thyrn and Bure, Wisbeach cavals. The Bure, Great 
Ouse, Little Ouse, Nar, Nene, Stoke, Waveney, and Yare rivers. 
Lakes. Breedon or Braydon, Hickling and Rockland broads. Diss, Hing- 

ham, North Walsham, and Quiddenham lakes. 
Eminences and Views. Ashill near Swaffham: Docking near Burnham: 
Holkham grounds: Hunstanton cliff: Marum hills: Melton near _—— 
or- 
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Natural Curiosities. 


Public Edifices. 
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Poringland near Norwich: Strumpshaw wiodmill: Thorpe village: 
Belle vue town in Melton Constable grounds. 

Thetford Medicinal water. At Lopham ford the 
sources of the Waveney and Little Ouse within 3 yards of each other. 
Norwich Gaol and County court withia the precincts of the 
Castle, built 1794, architect Soane; Boys, Girls, Uld Men’s, Doughty’s, 
Bethlehem, Norfolk, and Norwich hospitals.—Yarmouth quay, finest ia 
Rogland, being 1014 yards from the Southgate to the bridge, aad ex- 
tending above the bridge for smaller vessels 1016 yards, and in many 
places 150 yards broad. Town-hall, built 1723. Fisherman's hospital, 
erected 1702; Armoury; Barracks; 3 Forts; Sea baths; Rows; Jetty 
110 yards long.—Lynn Regis, 2 market places; Guildhall; Exchange 
erected 1682; Workhouse.—Blickling Mausoleum.—St. Olave's bridge. 
Light-houses of Castor, Cromer, Garleston, 2 at Happisbury, Huustan- 
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ton, and 2 at Winterton ness. 
Seats. 
the County. 
Anmer Park, James Coldham, esq. 
Attleburgh, Sir Thos. Blomefield, bt. 
Barton Bendish, Sir John Berney, bt. 
Barwick-house, W. Hoste, esq. 
Bawdeswell-hall, Rich. Lloyd, esq. 
Bayfield-ball, late Hen. Joddrell, esq. 
Beachamwell, John Motteaux, esq. 
Beeston, Mrs. Micklethwait. 
Beeston St. Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
Preston, bart. 
Billingford, Ralph Dutton, esq. 
Bixley-hall, Earl of Roseberry. 
Blofield, Sir Keith Ball, bart. 
Boduey-hall, Tasburgh, esq. 
Booton-hall, Howlett, esq. 
Bracon Ash, T. F. Berney, esq. 
Brakendale, P. M. Martineau, esq. 
Brockdish-hall, Lawrence, esq. 
Buckenham-house, Lord Petre. 
Burnham Market, Sir Mordaunt Mar- 
tin, bart. 
Carbrovk-hall, James Barker, esq. 
Catton, Sir Edward Berry, bart. 
—— Jeremiah l ves, esq. 
R. Harvey, esq. 
J. Harvey, esq. 
Clermont Lodge, Lord Clermont. 
Cockley clay, J. R. Dashwood, esq. 
Colney-hall, Norris, esq. 
Costessey-hall, Sir G. W. Jerning- 
ham, bart. 
Cromer, George Wyndham, esq. 
Crown point, General Money. 
Crow-hal!l, J. Thurlow Deering, esq. 
Denton, Timothy Tomson, esq. 
Didliogton-hall, Robert Wilson, esq. 
Ditchingham, John Bedingfield, esq. 
Drayton-hall, Charles Weston, esq. 
Dunston-hall, Rev. Mr. Long. 
Earlham, John Gurney, esq. 
Farsham-ball, Sir W. W. Dalling, bt. 
Easton Lodge, William Foster, esq. 
Elmham, Richard Milles, esq 
Faversham-hall, Miles Brauthwaite, 
esq. 























Blickling, Gunton, and Suffield, Lord Suflicld, Lord Lieutenant of 


Felbrigg, Captain Lukin. 
Gawdy-hall, Rev. Gervase Holmes. 
Gelderstone, Thomas Kerrich, esq. 
Gilliogham-hall, Mrs. Schutz. 
Gorgate-hall, Rev. T. Munnings. 
Guuthorpe, Collyer, esq. 
Hanworth, R. Lee Doughty, esq. 
Hardingham, Sir A. C. Dickson, bart. 
Hargham, Mrs. Hare. 
Harling West, Sir J. S.Sebright, bart. 
Heacham, Edmund Rolfe, esq. 
Hedenham-hall, Edward Hussey, esq. 
Hethel-hall, Sir Thos. Beevor, bart. 
Heveringland, William Fellowes, esq. 
Heydon-hall, W. W. Bulwer, esq. 
Hill-hall, Christopher Saville, esq. 
Hilborough, Ralph Caldwell, esq. 
Hillington park, Sir M. B. Folkes, bt. 
Horxuan-novse, T. W. Coke, esq. 
Honing, Thomas Cubitt, esq. 
Honingham, Lord Bayning. 
Horstead, H. P. Watts, esq. 
Hovenron-hall, Watson Taylor, esq. 
Hoverton, St. John, J. Blofield, esq. 
——— St. Peter, A. Aufrere, esq. 
Henry Negus, esq. 
latwood-hall, Earl of Buckimgham- 
shire. 
Islington, Thomas Bagge, esq. 
Keswick, Richard Gurney, esq. 
Ketteringham-hall, Mrs. Atkyas. 
Kilveston-hall, J. Wright, esq. 
Kimberley-ball, Lord Wodehouse. 
Kirby Bedon, Sir John Berney, bart. 
Kirby Cane, Robert Wilson, esq. 
Langley park, Sir T. B. Proctor, bart. 
Letton-house, T. T. Gardon, esq. 
Lexham-hall, John Hyde, esq. 
Long Stratton, Rev. Mr. Burrows. 
Lyndford-hall, late Rice James, esq. 
Melton Constable, Sir J. H. Asticy, bt. 
Melton Long, Sir John Lombe, bart. 
Merton park, Lord Walsingham. 
Middleton, J. Everard, esq. 
Morton-hall, L. Grice, esq. 








Mount 
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Mount Amelia, Rev. W. Davy. 
Mount Ida, Sir H. Anne Lambert, bt. 
Narborough, S. Tyssen, esq. 
Narford-hall, Brigg Fountaine, esq. 
Nectoun, Wm. Mason, esq. 
North Ripps, Richard Gurney, esq. 
Norwich-palace, Ep. of Norwich, 
Oulton hall, Mrs. Bell. 
Oxburgh hall, Sir R. Bedingfield, bt. 
Quiddenham, Earl of Albemarle. 
Rackheath house, Sir E.Stracey, bart. 
Rainham-hall, Marquess Townshend, 
Raveningham-hail, Sir Edmund Ba- 
con, premier bart. 
Riddlesworth park, Sir Wm. Wake, 
bart. 
Rising Lodge, —— Howard, esq. 
Ryston-hall, R. Pratt, esq. 
Sall-house, R. P. Joddrell, _ 
Sandringham-hall, H. H. Henley, esq. 
Scottow-hall, Sir Thos. Durrand, bt. 
Sennow Lodge, Edm. Wodehouse, esq. 
Setch, H. Hogg, esq. 
Shadwell Lodge, Sir R. J. Buxton, bt. 
Sharingham, Cook Flower, esq. 
Shottisham house, R. Fellowes, esq. 
Snettisham, Heury Styleman, esq. 
South Pickenham, W. J. Chute, esq. 
Spixworth, late Francis Long, esq. 
Stanhoe hall, E. Rolfe, esq. 
Stiffkey, General Loftus. 
Stow Bardolpb, Thomas Hare, esq 
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Stratton Strawless, Rob. Marsham, 


esq. 
Tacolneston-hall, lately K. Gobbet, 
esq. 
Taverbam, Mrs. Branithwayte. 
Theltoa bail, Thomas Havers, Esq. 
Thetford Ford Place, G. Beauchamp, 
esq. 
- New 
Mingden. 
Thorpe Lodge, Joha Harvey, esq. 
Thursford, Sir George Chad, bart. 
Toft West, —— Moseley, esq. 
Wallington-hall, Henry Bell, esq. 
Walpole St. Peter’s, Rev. Mr. Mor- 
thew. 


Place, Countess of 











Bentinck ,esq. 
Walsingham Abbey, H. L.Warner, esq. 
Wareham, Sir M. B. Folkes. 
Watlington, T. P. Plastow, esq. 
Weasenham, W. R. Mason, esq. 
Wecting, Lord Mountrath, 
Westacre high-house, A. Hammond, 
esq. 
Weston, John Custance, esq. 
Westwick-house, J. B. Petre, esq. 
Witton, Hon. Colonel Wodehouse. 
Wolterton-hall, Earl of Orford. 
Woodton-hall, Rob. Suckling, esq. 
Worstead-house, Sir G. B. Brograve, 
bart. 
Wroxham, S. T. Southwell, esq. 





Peerage. Norfolk dukedom and earldom to Howard, hereditary Earl Mar- 


shall of England and premier peer next to the Blood Royal, who is also 
Baron Howard of Castle Rising. Norwich earldom to Gordon Duke of 
Gordon in Scotland. Suffield barony to Harbord. Thetford viscounty to 
Fitzroy Duke of Grafton. Walsingham barony to De Grey. Winterton 
Irisb earldom and barony to Turnour. Yarmouth earldom to Conway- 
Seymour Marquess of Hertford. OF Blickling, Hobart barony to 
Hobart Earl of Buckinghamshire. Of Calthorpe, Calthorpe barony 
to Calthorpe. Of Hillborough, Nelson barony to Nelson Karl Nelson, 
the barony of Nelson of Burnham Thorpe became extinct on the death 
of the hervic native of that place. Of Kimberley, Wodehouse barony to 
Wodehouse. Of Rainham, Townshend Marquessate and Viscounty; and 
of Lynn Regis, Townshend barony te Townshend. Of Walpole and of 
Wolterton, Walpole barony to Walpole Earl of Orford. 





Members to Parliament—for the county 2, Castle Rising 2, Lynn Regis 2, 


Norwich 2, Thetford 2, Yarmouth 2, total 12, 


Produce. Corn, particularly barley; turnips; flax; hemp; mustard; saffron. 


Manufactures. 


Poultry, particularly turkies and geese. Game, particularly pheasants. 
Aquatic fowls. Sheep, pigs, cattle, butter. Herrings, mackare!, crabs, 
and lobsters. Chalk, gua flints, sand-stone. 

Bombazeens, the manufacture of which was introduced 
by the Datch aud Wallovuns, 330 of whom took refuge in Norwich 
in the year 1566 from the cruelty of the Duke of Alva, the Spanish 
governor of the Netherlands. Calimancocs. Camblets. Cottons. 
Crapes. Damasks. Duflields, Mohair. Moreens. Norwich stuffs, 
the manufacture of which was introduced by a numerous body of Fle- 
mings, who settled in this city in the year 1336. Poplins. Shawls. 


Stockings. Tabinets. Ship-buiiding. The appellation of Worsted is 
POPU- 


derived from the village of tbat name in this county. 
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POPULATION. 
Hundreds 33; Parishes 122, a greater number than in any other county in 
this Kingdom. Market towns 30. Houses 52,807, 
Inhabitants: Males 138,089; Females 153,910; total 291,999. 
Families employed in Agviculture 31,454; in trade 23,082 ; in neither 8,279; 
total 62,815. . 
Baptisms: Males 4,741, Females 4,671. Marriages: 2,364. Burials: Males 
2,800, Females 2,920. 
Towns avd Parishes containing not less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Houses. inhab. Houses. Inhab, 
Norwich capital city......8521 57,256 Attleborough............ 216 1,413 
Great Yarmouth......-..3576 17,977 Shipdham ..........ce0. 197 1,412 
Lynn Regis... ......--.-2318 10,259 Fakenham Lancaster..... 258 1,382 
East Dereham........-.. 554 92,4886 Hingham........cc.ee.0- 252 1,263 
Wells juxta Mare........ 693 2,683 Torrington St. Clements. 247  =1,211 
Diss....+. 22.000 eeeee+ 352 2,590 Market street in Wymond- 
Thetiees. .cccceevceoces GEO CARB ham parish. ........ 246 1,139 
Swaffham...........«.-- 485 2,350 Kenningball ........... 165 1,302 
North Walsham......... 447 BAR. Bilwentdsuntsaseodese See 1,037 
Market Downham....... 323 1,771 Old Buckenbam, ........ 206 1,024 
Aylsham. .........+--++. 362 1,760 Little Walsingham....... 236 1,008 
Reddenball with Harleston 178 1,516 Feltwell St. Mary and St. 
Upwell, ...... cccccccsce B14 1,429 Nicholas ........... 138 1,008 

Total: Towns avd Parishes 24, Houses 20,900, Inhabitants 99,963. 
HISTORY. 


A. D. 495, On the sands where Yarmouth now stands, Cerdic the Saxon and 
his son Cenric landed, and shortly afterwards defeated the Britons. 

870, Near Redeham, Danes under Inguar and Ubba landed. 

—-- At 7 hills near Thetford, the East Anglians, under Edmund the Martyr, 
defeated by Inguar and the Dancs, who fixed their winter quarters at 
Thetford. 

1004, Thetford and Norwich burnt and the country devastated by Sweyn 
King of Denmark, in revenge of the massacre of the Danes by order of 
Ethelred Il. Sweyn was afterwards defeated by Earl Ulfketul, and driven 
to his ships. 

1010, At Thetford Ulfketul defeated by the Danes, and the town taken and 
destroyed. 

1074, Norwich castle, after an obstinate defence by the wife of Ralph de 
Guader Earl of Suffolk and Norfolk, capitulated to William the 
Conqueror, the Countess being permitted to join ber busband in 
Denmark. 

1085, At Castle Acre died in childbed, Gundred fifth daughter of William 
the Conqueror and wife of William Warren Earl of Surrey. 

1173, Norwich taken by the Earls of Leicester and Norfolk, partizans of the 
young King Henry, in his rebellion against his father Henry LI. 

1190, At Lynn and Norwich, Feb. 6, massacre of the Jews. 

1216, Lynn taken and the country plundered by Lewis the Dauphin, but the 
town was afterwards retaken by John, who remained there some time, 
granted a charter to the inhabitants, and gave to the first Mayor his own 
sword with an embossed and enameiled silver-gilt cup and cover, which 
are still preserved. On his departure, in crossing the washes to Liucola- 
shire, John fost all his baggage. 

1267, Norwich surprised by the Barons in arms against Henry IIJ., anda 
booty of 20,000/. carried off. 

1272, At Norwich, in consequence of a quarrel with the monks, the Cathedral 
and adjoining monastery were burnt by the citizens. Henry III. who 
came in person to punish the offenders, fined the city 3000 marks, and 
caused 30 of the principal rioters to be hanged. 

1358, At Castle Rising died Isabel daughter of Philip the Fair of Franuce, and 
the infamous Queen of Edward I]. She had been confined io this place, 
since the execution of her paramour Mortimer in 1330. 
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1381, Norwich besieged by the insurgents during Wat Tyler’s rebellion, but 
the besiegers were defeated by Heury Spencer, the warlike bishop of this 
diocese, and their leader John Litester taken and hanged. 

1406, IntoClay, when on his voyage to France, was driven by stress of wea- 
ther James son of Robert Bruce King of Scotland. He was sent to the 
Tower of London, where he was confined till 1424, when he was released 
by order of Heury VL. returned to Scotland, and assumed the crown. 

1532, From Blicklug Heary VIE!. conveyed Anne Boleyn and was married 
to her at this place, or (according to other writers) at Calais. Some 
authors give the honour of ber nativity to Bjickling, others to Luton 


Hoo in Bedfordshire. 


1549, On Mousehold heath near Norwich, August 27, the insurgents on 
account of the inclosure of common lands, defeated by Johan Dudley the 
powerful Earl of Warwick ; and their leaders, two brothers Robert and 
William Kett, tanners, who used to hold their councils under a large 
tree called the Oak of Reformation, taken aud hanged, Robert on the 
top of Norwich castle, and William on the spire of Wymoudham his 


native place. 


1554, Off Yarmouth 50 sail of vessels lost in one day. 

1643, Lynn Regis, Sept. 16, surrendered by the Royalists after a siege of 19 
days to the Earl of Manchester and the Parliamentarians, 

1692, Off Winterton ness above 200 sail of vessels and 1,000 persons perished 


in a storm. 


1795, At Yarmouth, Jan. 19, the Princess of Orange, the hereditary Prin- 
cess and her infant son, landed when escaping from the revolutionary 


French. 


1797, Into Yarmouth, Admiral Duncan, after his victory at Camperdown, 
Oct. 11, returved with his prizes, viz. 7 sail of the line, 2 of 56 guns, 


1 of 44, and 1 of 32. 


1801, From Yarmouth sailed the fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord 
Nelson, with a part of which the latter achieved the victory at Copen- 
hagen. (To be concluded in our next.) Brro. 


——Ee 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns. 
(Continued from p. 212.) 
HE Dotrnin. This fish, when 
sporting on the surface of the 
water, sometimes deceives the eye, 
and appears crooked. Hence on an- 
cient coins and marbles he is often 
thus pourtrayed; and from these re- 
presentations our sign-painters have 
adopted the distorted figure we com- 
monly see displayed. 

The dolphin is soon suffocated by 
being forcibly kept under water, and 
is sometimes taken up dead by fisher- 
men out of their nets; but he is ex- 
tremely tenaciaus of life out of the 
water, and has been known to live 
three days on dry ground. His fre- 
quent change of colour before death 
is noticed by Lord Byron in his beau- 
tiful description of an Italian evening 
in the 4th Canto of “ Childe Harold.” 

- a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting 
day {imbues 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, ’till—’tis gone— 
and all is grey.” 





The dolphin was consecrated by the 
ancients to the gods, and called the 
sacred fish. «The story of Arion, the 
Lesbian musician, is related by Ovid, 
Fasti, lib. 2. It was formerly consi- 
dered a great delicacy in this king- 
dom. 

Dauphin is a title given to the el- 
dest sun of the kings of France, on 
account of the province of Dauphiné, 
which in 1343 was bestowed on this 
condition to Philip de Valois, by 
Humbert Dauphin of the Viennois, 
The appellation, according to Chorier, 
was first assumed by the son of Guy 
the Fat, Prince of the Viennois, about 
the year 1120, probably from bearing 
a doiphin as the crest on his helmet 
at a tournament in which he distin- 
guished himself. . 

The following epigram on the death 
of the young Dauphin, was written 
by the Bishop of Lisieux: 

* Delphinum juvenem rapuit Mors in- 
vida, quare? 
Virtutes numerans, credidit esse senem.” 


Translated by “ S. R.” in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for 1807: 
* Death 
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*€ Death snatch’d our Dauphin —need 
the cause be told ? [old.” 
Counting his virtues, he believ'd him 
Moser, in his “ Vestiges Revived,” 
mentions the Volphin, or rather the 
Dauphine inn, trom the fleur de lys, 
cognizances, aud dolphins, with which 
it had been adorned. [t stood on the 
Eastern side of Bishopsgate street 
Without, near the me | of Hounds- 
ditch, and was stated by tradition to 
have been the inn or civic residence 
of one of the Dauphins of France. If 
it were, it must have b en of the 
Dauphiu Louis, who came into Eng- 
land in 1216 to wrest the sceptre from 
John. 

The appellation of Delphins is given 
in literary history to the 19 commen- 
tators on the Classics, employed by 
Louis XIV. of France, for the benefit 
of the Prince, under the direction of 
M. de Montausier bis governor, Bos- 
suet and Huet his preceptors. 

Tue Dracox. The dragon was 
the ensign of the famous British Prince 
Cadwallader, and borne by his de- 
acendants the Princes of Wales. The 
name of the father of the renowned 
Arthur was Uther Pendragon, which 
signifies ** wonderful supreme leader.” 

A dragou was emblazoned on the 
standard oi Richard King of the Ro- 
mans (who perhaps assumed it, as Earl 
of Cornwall, in compliment to the 
Cornish Britons), and was captured, 
together with himself and his brother 
Henry IIL. by Simon de Montfort Earl 
of Leicester, general of the associated 
Barons, at the battle of Lewes, May 
14, 1264. Barnes tells us that at the 
hattle of Cressy, August 26, 1346, 
Philip de Valois, King of France, dis- 
played the great and holy standard of 
that nation, called the Oriflambe, 
which indicated his intention to refuse 
quarter to his enemies; and Edward 
ILl. unfolded his banner of the burn- 
iag Dragon, which portended a like 
jatention. Consequently nota prisoner 
was taken, though there were slain 
nearly 40,000 mea, 

I have already mentioned, under 
the article ** Blue Boar,” that Heary 
VIL. established Reuge Dragon as the 
designation of a Pursuivant at Arms 
in the stead of Blanch Sanglier, which 
had been instituted by his rival Richard 
Il1.; and we may reasonably conclude 
that the dragon would become a po- 
pular sign from the time of Henry’s 
assumption of the throne. 
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Moser notices the present Green 


Dragon Inn im Bishopsgate-street, 
London, as retaining many vestiges 
of antiquity. 

Tae Duxe’s Heap. Tue Oxp 
Duxe. I observe in Cary’s Itinerary 
three posting houses (viz. at Lynn 
Regis, Wacton, and Walton) distin- 
guished by the former siga ; andI have 
myself seen public houses denomi- 
nated by the latter. The Craftsman, 
No. 623, says, ** Whoever passes 
through the towns in England, and 
will give himself the trouble to take 
notice of the sigas, will find bravery 
the darling inclination of the whole 
people. He that contrives the most 
heroic sign is sure of the most custom, 
Some hang out the heads of great 
commanders, such as Monk, Marl- 
borough, or Ormond, according to 
their different principles.” Of the 
Dukes of Albemarle and Ormond, I 
suppose that now uot a single sign 
remains; and | know not of any pub- 
lic house that yet retains a represen- 
tation even of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, though of later date and more 
distinguished merit (but there are 
many which exhibit the arms of the 
present noble family); for the inus 
called “ the Old Duke,” that I have 
seen, are decorated with the portrait 
of William of Cumberland. This sign, 
to which I shall now confine myselt, 
is becoming rare, whilst almost every 
town proudly exhibits the likenesses 
of our brave Dukes of York and Wel- 
lington, of whom I intend givirg a 
short account under their respective 
titles. Thus Goldsmith begins his 
Sth Essay: ** An ale-house keeper 
near Islington, who had long lived at 
the sign of the French King, upon 
the commencement of the last war 
pulled down his old sign, and put up 
that of the Queen of Hungary. Under 
the influence of her red face and 
golden sceptre, he continued to sell 
ale, till she was no longer the favou- 
rite of his customers; he changed her, 
therefore, some time ago for the 
King of Prussia, who may probably 
be changed in turn for the next great 
man that shall be set up for vulgar 
admiration.” 

William Augustus, second son of 
George II. was bornat Leicester-house 
1721. On the institution or revival of 
the Order of the Bath, he was installed 
first Knight companion, 1725; created 
Duke of” Cumberland, 1726; elected 
Knight 
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one of the present inns is known by 
this appellation. 

Butler, in his inimitable“ Kudibras,” 
alludes to this combat in his account 
of Tolgol, one of the warriors of the 
Bear aud Fiddle: 


Knight of the Garter, 1730; an an- 
nuity of 15,0007. settled upon him, 
1739; appointed Colonel of the first 
regiment of Foot-guards, 1742; pro- 
moted to the rank of Major general; 
wounded at the victory of Dettingen 
under the Earl of Stair; and further 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant- 
general, 1743; appointed Captain Ge- 
neral of the army in Flanders, and 
lost the battle a Fontenoy, 1745; 
defeated Prince Charles Stuart at 
Culloden ; 


** Yet when the rage of battle ceas’d, 

The victor’s soul was not appeas'd: 

The naked and forlorn must feel 

Devouring flames and mura’ ring steel. 

The pious mother, doom’d to death, 

Forsaken, wanders on the heath; 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 

Her helpless orphans cry for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 

She views the shades of night descend ; 

And stretch’d beneath th’ inclement 

skies, 

Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dies 

SMOLLETT. 


For this, his only victory, gained 
at the head of a regularly-disciplined, 
well-appointed army, over an inferior 
number of retreating, dispirited, wea- 
ried, half-armed, undisciplined, tho’ 
valiant and faithful enemy, succeeded 
by the most cruel devastation of all 
the country round the scene of com- 
bat, he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and had 25,0007. 
per annum added to his income, 1746: 
Lost thé battle of Lafelot, 1747; de- 
feated at Hastenbach, and signed the 
ignominious Convention of Closter- 
seven, 1757; died and was buried in 
Westminster abbey, 1765. 

Foote was rattling away one nightin 
the green-room when another Duke of 
Cumberland was present, who seemed 
highly entertained, aud cried out, 
* Well, Foote, you see I swallow all 
your good things.” “ Do you, my 
Lord Duke,” replied the Wit, * thea 
J congratulate you on your digestion, 
for I believe you never threw one up 
in your life.” 

Tae Dun Cow, not an unusual 
sigo, may in some instances have been 
adopted from the victory ascribed in 
our old Romances to that most valo- 
rous chieftain, “uy Earl of Warwick, 
over anenorm 1s dun cow that once 
infested Dunsmore heath, near Dan- 
church in Warwickshire, where cer- 
tainly in memory of this atchievement 


** Who was of that noble trade, 
Which demi gods and heroes made, 
Slaughter and knocking on the head, 
The trade to which they all were bred ; 
And is, like others, glorious when 
Tis great and large, but ba-e if mean: 
The former rides in triumph for it, 
The latter in a two-wheel'd chariot 
For daring to protave a thing 
So sacred with vile bungiing 

He many a boar and huge dun cow, 
Did, like another Guy, o’erthrow; 
But Guy, with bim in fight compar’d, 
Had like the boar or dun cow far'd. 


The original of Butler's Tolgol is 
said to have been a butcher in New- 
gate market, who was aflerwards 
made a captain for his bravery at 
Naseby. 

The Tatler, ina humourous passage 
upon diet, No. 143, says, * 1 need 
net go up so high as the history of 
Guy Earl of Warwick, who is well 
known to have eaten up a dun cow 
of his own killieg.” 

This renowned hero flourished in 
the reign of Athelstan, before whom, 
in single combat at Winchester in 
934, he slew Colbrand the Goliath 
of the Danes. He is said afterwards 
to have retired to the cell, called 
Guy's cliff, near Warwick, adjoining 
the present seat of Bertie Greathead, 
Esq. where he passed the remainder 
of his life as a hermit, and was there 
buried. There is still remaining a 
gigantic statue of him, erected by 
Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick 
in the chantry at Guy's cliff, which 
Beauchamp built, and im which Joho 
Rous, the Warwickshire historian, 
was a priest. Several pieces of rusty 
armour, anda large iron boiler, are 
shewn to the credulous multitude, at 
the porter’s lodge of Warwick castle, as 
having been part of the accoutrements 
and the porridge pot of this famous 
champion. His exploits are thus fa- 
celiously related by Huddesford in his 
tale of * Old Wyschard,” in the 
* Wiccamical Chaplet.” 


“ By gallant Guy of Warwick slain 

Was Colbrand, that gigantic Dane ; 

Nor could this desperate champion daunt 

A dun cow bigger than elephant ; . 
ut 
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But he, to prove his courage sterling, 
His whyniard in her blood imbrued, 
He cut from her enormous side a sirloin, 


And in his porridge-pot her brisket stew’d, 
Then bu r’d a wild boar, and ate bim 
barbecued.” 


Drayton, in the 13th Song of his 
* Polyolbion,” thus enumerates the 
principal victories ascribed to him in 
romance: ; 

“To thee, renowned Knight, continual 
praise we owe, [shew ; 

And at thy hallow'd tomb thy yearly obits 

Who, thy dear Phillis’ name and country 
to advance, {ing into France, 

Left’st Warwick's wealthy seat, and sail- 

At tilt from bis proud steed Duke Otton 
threw’st to ground, 

And with th’ invalued prize of Blanch 
the beauteous crown’d 

(The Almain Emperor's heir) high acts 
didst there atchieve ; (lieve. 

As Lovain thou again didst valiantly re- 
Thou in the Soldan’s blood thy worthy 
sword imbru'dst, (subdu’dst. 
And then in single fight great Amerant 
’Twas thy Herculean hand, which hap- 
pily destroy'’d [land annoy’d ; 
That Dragon which so long Northumber- 
And slew that cruel Boar, which waste 
our woodtands laid, 
Whose tusks turn’d up our tilths, and 
dens in meadows made, 
Whose shoulder-blade remains at Coven- 
try till now; [monstrous Cow, 
And at our bumble sute, did quell that 
‘The passengers that us’d from Dunsmore 
to affright. {nowned knight, 
Of all our English, yet, O most re- 
That Colebrond overcams’t; at whose 
amazing fall 
The Danes remov'd their camp from 
Winchester’s sieg’d wall. 
Thy statue Guy’s cliff keeps, the gazers 
eye to please, {lish Hercules!” 
Warwick, thy mighty arms, thou Eng- 
it is most probable that the siga of 
the Dun cow became generally fashion- 
able in the reign of Heary VII. as it 
was an armorial bearing of the Rich- 
mond family. (To be continued.) 
—— 

Mr.Ursan, Lichfield,Nov. 24,1817. 
RE articles of which I have sent 
you drawings werefound near sume 

lands known by the singular names 
of ** Hic Filius and Christian's” field; 


so called, according to tradition, from _ 


having been the place where the early 
converts tu Christiauity had used to _ 
assemble ; and where the massacre 


from which Lichfield derives its name, , 


took place. Some writers have de-, 

rived it from the Saxon ieccian, to 

water; but Bede, Ingulphus, &c. fgoin 
Gent. Mac. October, 1818. 
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liche, a dead body, which derivation 
is confirmed by the great number of 
bones discovered mixed with frag- 
ments of pottery and pieces of iron, 
four feet beneath the surface of the 
earth, upon a bed of clay, oa which 
have since grown and decayed trees, 
which, from their remaining roots, 
must have been of considerable size. 
Four horse-shoes, pierced for nails at 
the toca as well as sides, and a stone 
ball of the diameter of four inches, 
were likewise found. The mixture 
of domestic articles with the military 
weaponus, proves them the reliques of 
people surprised in their retreat, rather 
than the remains of a battle; and bei 
upon the spot pointed out by tradi- 
tion, may serve lo rescue the legend 
from being “ consigned to the nursery 
of papal superstition” as “a mere 
monkish fable. C. E. S$. 


Fig. 1. A stone dish one foot dia- 
meter, used, perhaps, for grinding 
corn, was placed in the earth as a 
cover to Fig. 2. of smooth red earthen- 
ware, broken by the eagerness of the 
workmen to examine the contents, 
which proved earth only. The black 
spots are metallic. 

Fig-3. The head of a weapon in 
good preservation, the wooden staff 
was broken off near the head; the iron 
is 2t inches io length. 

Figs. 4,.5, 6, 7, 8, are weapons 
fonad in 1817 im the foundation of ~ ’ 
one of the canons’ houses on the 
North side of the Close, with some 
bones and broken armour. 


Ea 


Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 24, 1817. 
IG 9. is an antient Spur found 
at Henham on the Hill, Essex.— 
Pig. 10. isa Tile, part ofa pavement, 
with three crowns quartering mullets. 
Fig. 11, half the size of the original, 
was taken from a curious brass orna- 
morot inthe iow of James Bur- 
leigh, Eaq. of Barowell, in Cambridge- 
shire, a gentleman fond of antiquities 
and subjects of natural history ,semay 
be seen by his fine collection of mine- 
rals and shells, &c. : 
laformation rors _ use, aud - 
ap explanation of the letters epea» 
this curious ornament, will be esieem-+ 
ed afavour by B. Broox. 

_ Fig..12 is a seal found at Colchester 
in Essex, _ On it a Secespita and Sim- 
pulum, used in sacrifices. The legend, 
Ss", IOHIS D’ BA’ ROVR +. a 
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Mr. Unsan, Holyport, Nov.1,1817. 
OUR Magazine having been for 
so many years a receptacle for 


literary subjects, and particularly such 
as relate to antiquity, perhaps the ac- 
count of the ee sketch 
may not be unacceptable. 

On the 4th of October, 1817, an 
earthen jar (of the shape represented 
in Fig. 13.) was ploughed up ia a field 
iuclosed from the common, afew years 
since, near Wokingham iu Berkshire, 
containing about a thousand copper 
coins, in high preservation. The 
rreater number bear the name of 
Constantius and Magnentius, but there 
are a considerable number of the em- 
peror Constans, and a few of Decen- 
tius. Those of Magoeutius aud De- 
ceutius are so much alike, both in 
the features and the reverse, that they 
might pass for the same, but for the 
inscription. 

The jar appears to have been broken 
a considerable time, and probably was 
so fractured when the land was first 
ploughed, the ploughshare having now 

rought up a large piece; the cvins 
were found together with the other 
fragments. 

It is well know, that upon the 
death of Constantine the Great, A. D. 
331, after a reign of 31 years, the 
Empire was divided between his three 
sons, Constantine, Coustans, and Con- 
stantius. The elder, to whese lot 
Britain had fallen, having invaded 
the territories of his brother Coastans, 
was by him defeated and killed. Con- 
stans then possessed himself of Britain, 
but about the year 350 was murdered 
in his bed by Magnentins, governor 
of Rhetia, who proclaimed himself 
Emperor, and seized upon Gaul and 
Britain; bat afier a struggle of three 
years with the surviving soa of Con- 
stantine, murdered bis mother and the 
rest of his relatives, and then pat an 
end to his own existence, as did his 
brother Decentius. This Magnentius 
was a native of Leti ia Gaul; his 
father was a Briton; and he was the 
first Christian who murdered his Sove- 
reigu. On the death of Magnentius, 
Constantius recovered Britain and the 
whole of the portions allotted to his 
two brothers. 

The fragments of the vessel, and 
some of the finest of the cvins it cun- 
tained, are in the possession of Mr. J. 
Rt. Wheeler of Wokingham, a young 
gentleman who, by verance and 
industry, has already accumulated a 


considerable collection of Roman, 
Saxon, and British coins and medals; 
and whose goud taste in selecting wili 
insure to his collection a value which 
number only could not confer. H.W. 


—_—EE 
Mr. Unvan, “ian 


I SEND you an exact drawing of 
some orvamented stones (Figs. 14, 
15, 16, 17) ia the wall on the Eastern 
side of the Close. There are many 
more, but these are the most remark. 
able specimens. This part of the wall 
is ancient, and itis sot unlikely that 
it was built with materials brought 
from Old Sarum; there are some or- 
namented stones also in the gate di- 
viding the Close from the High- street. 
Yours, &c. E. W. 
+ 

Rosin Hoon's Burts. 
(Extracted from the Taunton Courier? 
Ww: are favoured by a Corte- 

spondent with the following 
facts cuncerning these monuments of 
vulgar error. 

They are situated oon Brown Down, 
near the road from Chard to Welling- 
ton, at least three miles from the 
situation assigned to them by Mr, 
Coltinson, in his History of thecounty, 
on that from Neroche to Chard. A 
few days ago, a party of gentlemen 
from Chard explored one of them, 
the foundation of which was formed 
of very large stoses, disposed in a per- 
fect circle. Upon these was raised a 
mound, eight feet high, of alternate 
layers of black soil found in the 
Somersetshire moors, aud finé white 
said. Ashes, intermixed with bones 
which had evidently undergone the 
action of fire, together with a quan- 
tity of charcoal, were found gathered 
up in the centre. Thence, the tamu- 
las-consisted only of the black bog 
earth, and rosé more abrupt!y to the 
height (in all) of thirteen feet. It was 
sutrounded, ata distauce of six feet, by. 
a circumvallation about two feet high. 

A jaw and several small benes, as 
white as ivory, were found very per- 
fect ; and there was a large portion of 
ascull. The bog-earth had, through so 
many centuries, preserved its appear- 
ance unaltered; and was cut oat, like 
soft soap, but immediately turned to 
dust, ov exposure to the air. On the 
top of each barrow was a small exca- 
vation like a bowl, which I have also 
found in sevegal barrows on the Dor- 
set Downs. 


This 
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This hollow was sagaciously alleged 
by a neighbouring farmer, as a proof 
that the popular tradition whence 
these monuments have derived their 
name, was well founded. “ Robin 
-Hood and Little John,” said he, ** wn- 
doubtedly used to throw their quoits 
from one to the other (distance a 
quarter of a mile); for there is the 
mark made by pitching the quoits!” 

Mr. Collinson assigns a circumfe- 
reuce of sixty feet to these barrows; 
and adds, that they are * supposed to 
coptain the bodies of those that fell 
ip the contests between the Daves and 
Saxons.” This supposition might be 
grounded on Dr, Borlase’s remark 
(Antiquities of Cornwall, book 3, sect. 
8, p. 221), “ that the Danes and Swedes 
sometimes burnt their dead bodies 
(especially those of their principal 
men), although they sometunes in- 
terred them without burning ;” and 
his doubt, whether they and the Sax- 
ons had, as some assert, relinquished 
that practice before their arrival in 
this island. He judiciously adds, 
‘where there are no coins or pave- 
ments underneath, or elegance iu the 
workmanship of the urns, of choice in 
the materials of which the uras are 
made, or Roman camp, or way, near, 
or in a line with these barrows, we 
may safely conclude that they are not 
Roman; and vice versa.” A Roman 
origin cannot be conclusively demon- 
strated by the body having been burn- 
ed; for funeral piles were not only 
common tu most nations of antiquity, 
but were expressly ascribed to the 
Druids. Pompouius Mela says of them 
(De Situ Orbis, lib. 3, c. 2), * Unum 
ex iis que precipiuat, in valgus ef- 
fluxit, videlicet ut forent ad bella me- 
liores, zternas esse animas, vilamque 
alteram ad manes. ltaque cum mor- 
tuis cremant ac defodiunt apla viven- 
tibusolim.” They burned,and interred, 
with the dead, such things as had suited 
them when living ; because they taught 
that the’ soul was immortal, and that 
another life awaited the remains. 

These observations are not made 
for the purpose of deciding on the 
nation from which the venerable wo- 
numents under notice were derived, 
but for the general service of persons 
whose laudable curiosity is active in 
the developement of ancieut monu- 
ments. They cannot be too diligent 
iv examining and recording matters of 

‘fact, or too cautious iv drawing in- 
ferences from them, 
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Mr. Unnan, N.C. Feb. 6, 1817. 
ORTON ON THE MOORS is a 
parish in the hundred of Pirehili 
North, io the couoty of Stafford. It 
contains two townships, Norton and 
Bemersley. 

Norton township in 1811 contained 
300 houses, 298 families, and 1586 in- 
habitants. 

Bemersicy township, at the same 
period, contained 41 houses, 38 famji- 
lies, and 175 inhabitants. 

Zhe population of the parish was 
then 1761 persons, of whom 900 were 
males, and 861 females. The number 
of families employed io agriculture 
was 222, and in trade 100. The re- 
maining families fell under a differents 
description, . 

‘The chief places or hamlets in the pa- 
rish, besides the village of Norton, are 
Milton, Whitfield, Ford Green, Nor- 
ton Green, Ball Green, Bemersley, 
Woodhouse lane, Brown edge, Badiley 
edge, &c. The two last are commons, 
containing several collages; some 
scaitered, and several nearly adjacent. 

According to the ancient record, 
Testa de Nevill, compiled 19 and 24 
Hen. lil. Norton belonged to William 
of Norton and Edward of Stafford, 
who held it of Nic, Baron of Stafford. 

*« Will. de Norton, and Edw. de 
Stafford, ten. Norton sup. le Moors 
de p'dict, Bar. p. 1. f." &e, 

Heakley hall, or “* Heekleigh,” is 
an ancient mansion noticed in the same 
document as being then the residence 
It is pow a farm 
house in this parish, near to Norton 
Green, and the property of C. B. Ad- 
derley, Esq. of the Hams, near Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire, who is joint lord 
of the Manor, with John Sparrow, 
Esq. of Bishton near Stafford, and 
owner of extensive aod valuable pro- 
perty ia the parish. 

Coal abounds in this parish, and is 
gotten at various depths; some pits 
are 80 yards deep and more. The 
strata vary from tbree to seven feet 
in thickness. 

The principal works are at or near 
Ford Green, Whitfield, ood Bemers- 
ley. At the former place the price is 
five pence the ewl. or 8s. 4d. per ton. 
A work called Cochshead colliery, at 
or near Norton Green, formerly emw- 
ployed a number of hands; but it has 
been discontinued for several years. 
The Engine, which drew off the wa- 
ter from the mine, is now employed, 
in the summer time, ip pumping water 

into 
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into the Grand Trunk Canaj. The 
power of this piece of mechanism is 
very great, aud the quantity of water 
which it draws from out of the mines, 
is so considerable, that 1 have heard, 
the Canal Company pay at the rate 
of five guineas for each day the en- 
gtweworks, for their use of the water! 

A Clay of great rarity and value 
is found in this parish; 1 believe in 
the Bemersley township, It is that 
sort which is used at forges in melt- 
ing small pieces of iron. Its power 
to withstand heat is beyond the com- 
mon fire-brick, or Sagger-clay; and 
it is said to be ten times its value. 

The Village of Norton is situated 
en the public road between New- 
castle and Leek, about five miles 
from the former place. 

The Church is a sinall brick build- 
= it contains a nave, and side aisles ; 
a chancel atthe East, and square tower 

_at the West end of the nave. 

The Tower bas a parapet wall at 
the top, on each corner of which is a 
ball or small globe. It is remarkable 
for containing the only doors of en- 
trance; the chicf of which is on the 
West side, and leads into the body of 
the Church. A gallery at the West 
end is eulered by a flight of steps on 
the North side, and on the outside 
of the tower; which is also the way 
to the belfry, and station for the 
ringers. The lower part of the tower 
may be considered as a kind of porch 
to the Church, and contains the fol- 
lowing: proper votice and order on a 
table on the wall : 

** As there is in many parishes a rule 
made, that except the Corpses be brought 
to Church by fair day-light, precisely at 
a certain hour, they are not to be buried 
till the next morning: — And whereas 
there is iv this parish a growing ill cus- 
tom of burying at Jate hours, to the 
harm and danger of the living, without 
the least benefit to the dead : — And 
whereas many persons attending fune- 
rals complain of the inconvenience of 
being subjected to the cold and damp 
of the night air, and obliged to return 
home in the dark :—Therefore it is here- 
by ordered for the advantage of all, and 
the disadvantage of none, that every 
Corpse shall be at the Church at the 
times hereafter meutioned ; viz. In No- 
vember, December, and January at half- 
past three, In-October and February, at 
jour. In all the other months at five. 

‘Tuomas Mippieton, Curate. 
Ricuarp Batt, Church Wards, 
Francis > ro 1775.” 


Two Tables of Benefactions in the 
Church record the following Chari- 
ties to the Poor. 


First Table. 


Mr. John Pott, schoolmaster of Nor- 
ton, left the use of ten pounds yearly, 
for ever, to the poor housebolders of the 
parish of Norton. 

Hugh Ford, late of the nearer side of 
the water, left the use of four pounds 
yearly, for ever, to the poor.— Hugh 
Ford and Jobn Sherratt put in trust for 
both. 

Hugh Meare, late of Norton - Hall 
houses, left the use of five pounds yearly, 
for ever, tothe poor.—John Sherratt put 
in trust, 

William Sherratt, late of Bearstone, in 
the county of Salop, left the use of ten 
pounds yearly, for ever, to the poor,— 
John Sherratt put in trust. 

William Meare, late of Pott-shrigley, 
jn the county of Chester, left the sum 
of fifty shillings yearly, for ever, out of 
a field called Annat’s field. 

William Ford, father of the aforesaid 
Hugh Ford, of the nearer house to Nor- 
ton, on Ford Green, left the use of six 
pounds yearly, for ever, whereof forty 
shillings was lost. 

Item—Wiiliam Forde, late of the fur- 
ther side the water, left the use of twenty 
pounds yearly, for ever, to the poor. 

Ellen Forde, daughter to the said Wil- 
lian Forde, left the use of twenty pounds 
yearly, for ever, towards the mainte- 
nance of a schoolmaster. 

Mc. Thos. Sherrett left the interest of 
ten pounds for ever to the poor of this 
parish. — The principal lies upon Mr. 
Wm. Sherrett’s property in Milton. — 
The Curate of Norton is Trustee for 
this Charity. 

Rev. D, Turner, A. B. Curate, 1804. 


Second Table. 


Ellen, wife of the aforesaid William 
Forde, left the use of thirty pounds 
yearly for the use of a schoolmaster.— 
And the use of thirty pounds yearly, for 
ever, to the use of the poor householders; 
to be dealt at the discretion of the afore- 
said William Forde’s beires. 

Sir John Bowyer, Knight and Baronet, 
left three pounds, the interest whereof 
is yearly to be dealt in bread. 

Mr. Josiah Keeling, late of Milton, 
Jeft in the hands of Benjamin Meare 
and Elizabeth Edwards, his executors, 
the sum of twelve pounds, the interest 
whereof is to be laid out in bread; to be 
distributed amongst the poor of the pa- 
rish publicly in the Chureh, every first 
Sunday in the month yearly, for ever, at 
the discretion of Benjamin Meare afore- 
said, 


Hugh 
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Hugh Forde, of Forde Green, did, in 
his life-time, give the furthermost pew, 
situated in the North end of the gallery; 
and all the sitting in the arch in the 
wall, in the middle part of the gallery, 
for the use of the poure inhabitants of 
this parish for ever.” 


In all probability, Mr. Urban, 
when the old Church at Nortou was 
first built, if there was then a West 
gallery, the poor claimed seats there- 
m asa right: and bad vo need of su 
bequest as the last, for we frequent ? 
find in antient Churches, the West gai- 
lery appropriated to children, ser- 
vanls, and the poor; and ou some 
future occasion | may submit to your 
Readers a few conjectures of thé rea- 
sons which induced our ancestors to 
select such portion of the temple as 
most appropriate to their condition. 

There are no Monuments in the 
Charch, aud but few remarkable in- 
scriptions in the Charch-yard. The 
following affords an iustaace of lon- 
gevity: 

“Here lie the remains of Samuel 
Mountford, of Norton Green, who died 
Feb. y® 12th, 1776, aged 93.” 

Near to the above, on the South- 
west side of the Church-yard, on a 
plain head-stone, to the memory of 
Joseph Snape, Yeoman, of Annat's. 
house, in this parish, who died Dec. 
26, 1788, aged 73, are these admo- 
nitory Jines, which are equally suit- 
able for all repositories of the dead : 
** In humble voice peruse these warning 

stones, 

Ne’er move with thoughtless step on 

holy ground ; 
But heave a Christian's sigh o’er mould’- 
ring bones, 

And hope departed souls have mercy 

found, 

God's sabbaths keep—his Church in 
rev’rence hold, 

By them admission seek in Jesus’ fold,” 


The Living is at present a Chapel 
of case to Stoke upon Trent; but, 
by an Act of Parliament passed, eight 
or ten years ago, upon the death, 
cession, or other yvoidaoce of the pre- 
sent incumbent, it becumes a Rec- 
tory; aud, in addition to its present 
emoluments (except 50/. a year, now 
allowed by the Rector of Stoke) will 
be endowed with all the great and 
small tithes of the township of Nor- 
ton, which at preseat belong to the 
Rector of Stoke, 
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The following List of Incumbents 
and Ministers is extracted from the 
Parish Registers: 


John Whelok, Minister.......... 
Ww. Barrett, Curate ............ 1Git 
John Fletcher, Minister........ .. 162 
Geo, Nicholson, Minister. ....... 
Humphridus Repton, Curans...... 
John Repton, Minister... ....... 
Timothy Keene, Minister......... 1743 
Jonathan Clowes, Minister ....... 1759 
Thos. Middleton, Minister........1769 
Dan. Turner, A. B. who is the 

present Incumbent ,......... , 1776 

Several Excommunications are re- 
corded ia the Register in the time of 
the Rev. J. Reptoo, which are rage 
occurrences in the present state of 
Church discipline. 

There are three Meeting-houses for 
Dissenters in this parish ; the largest 
of which is in the village of Norton. 

Dr. Plot (ch. ix. § 8.) records a 
singular custom, which formerly was 
observed in this county, in felling 
vak trees, aod stripping the bark : 
aad which he first noticed in this pa- 
rish. After observing that timber in 
this country grew to as vast a bigness 
as in any part of England, he says, 


“In the felling whereof [oak timber] 
they have this very good custom, that 
they flaw it standing about the begin- 
ning or middle of May, which I first 
observed in some fences near Norton in 
the Moores, Milton, Badiley, &c. where 
there were several oakes stood naked, 
divested of their bark, which they tuld 
me would not be fell’d till Michaelinas 
following at soonest, or perhaps not till 
mid winter, or the ensuing spring; which 
I take to be a way of so valuable a con- 
sideration, that perhaps it may deserve 
the debate of a Parliament, whether ic 
might not be worth while to inforce this 
custome to be strictly observed all over 
the Nation? for, tho’ by a reserve in 
the Act for due felling oaken timber, it 
may be done at any time for building or 
repairing houses, ships, and mills; yet 
for any other uses none may fell it (in 
consideration of the tan) where bark is 
worth but two shillings per load, over 
and above the charges of barking and 
pilling, but between the first of April 
and last of June *, when the sap is up, 
and the bark will run; which causes 
the outside of the timber to rott away 
quickly, and to grow worm - eaten: 
whereas these being fell’d in or near 





* Jos. Keble’s Statutes at Large, 
an, } Jac, 1, chap. 22. § 20. im 
t 
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the winter, and having stood naked all 
the summer drying in the sun, become 
in a manner as hard and sound without 
as within, being as it were all heart, 
and not-so subject to worms: by which 
means there would be a great deal of 
good timber saved, and no other could 
be used ; nor would the use of the bark 
be lost to the tanner, as I suppose is 
presumed in the present act it would, 
should it have admitted felling oakes in 
the winter season, when the bark will 
not run.” 


Yours, &c. W. S. 
——— 
Mr. Urnan, Sept. 2. 


Was I consulted you respect- 
‘ ing the Re-publication of a 
Pamphlet written by a Norfolk Cler- 
@yman, “ to shew the tendency. of the 
Speeches made at the Guildhall in 
Norwich,” about a year ago, you 
suggested that some Extracts of it 
might with propriety be inserted in 
your Magazine; and | should have 
adopted your hint, had I not sent 
it to a friend on the other side 
of the Atlantic. One of my Cor- 
respondents says of it, “ Nothing I 
haye seen since the publication of 
Burke's First Letter on the French 
‘Revolation appears lo me so well 
written as ‘Mr. Burgess’s Letter to 
Mr. Coke ;’ wherein is the following 
observation; viz. ‘ Those who sit so 
easy now in their possessions should 
reflect, that, if they continue to en- 
joy them, they will be indebted for 
their preservation to the measures of 
those persons whom they now ca- 
lurmniate for their provident care.” 
My Correspondent quoted from me- 
‘mory. He adds, (and I concur with 
him) “ Mr. B.’s Letter reminded me 
of Mr. Burke's Treatise, both in lan- 
guage and argument.” 

The last publication I read, was 
the Rev. Richard Warner's Letter to 
Bishop Ryder, “on the Admission 
to Holy Orders of young men hold- 
ing (what are calied) Evangelical 
Principles.” He begins with an cx- 
pression of his earnest hope, that he 
may not, in the following remarks, 
be fovod wanting in that respect 
which is due to his Lordship’s sta- 
tion, talents, and character, or in 
Christian charity to those who have 
occasioned his observations. He is 
pot insensible of the dangers to 
which the Church is exposed from 
her external etiemics; but, when he 


sees among her spiritual rulers, a 
Tomline, a Huntingford, a Law, a 
Marsh; and many others, whom hie 
does not name, not only upon the 
Episcopal Bench, but amongst the 
inferior Clergy, brinzing forth their 
varied stores of erudition in her de. 
fence; when he adverts to the great 
moral engine, now in action, and to 
its almost certain effeet upon the 
mass of population, which, without 
such a wise provision, would have 
either become the victims of fanati- 
cism, or proved dangerous to the 
Church and State, by being brought 
up * without. God in the world ;” 
tastly, when he remarks the provi- 
sion} now making, for the increase 
of places of worship, where the poor 
may be instructed in the * reasonable 
service” of the Church of England, 
he exclaims, 

** Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo,” 

He then proceeds to shew, and he 


‘shews it from facets, that more isto 


he feared from those who are inm- 
properly called the Evangelical Cler- 
gy. Alter clearly stating whom he 
does not understand by that term, 
he tells you, that he conceives of 
the Evangelical Clergy, as of a body 
of the Established Priesthood sepa- 
rating themselves from their breth- 
ren of the Ministry, by an arrogant 
claim of an exclusive knowlege of 
the Gospel; departing from the prin- 
ciples of their own Church, asserted 
in the Prayer-book, and in the works 
of the greatest English Theologians 
since the Reformation; bewildering 
their hearers, or plunging them into 
the gulph of horror and despair, or 
inflating them with spiritual pride; 
scions either of Whitefield or Wesley ; 
in other words, divided by one party 
amongst them embracing the doe- 
trines of Calvin, and the other not 
entertaining them; but agreed in con- 
sidering human nature as a diaboli- 
cal compound of depravity and dark- 
ness; agreed, in their notions of the 
irresistibility of grace; sudden con- 
versions; inward assurances ; and di- 
vine illuminalions: agreed in deny- 
ing the doctrine of our Church Ca- 
techism, and our Baptismal Service: 
egrecd in asserting “ Justification by 
Faith” alone; and in mye I 
** good works” as a condition of Sal- 
vation: agreed, in a silent contempt 
of the Prelacy, aud an open reproba- 
tion of those of the Clergy who do 

pot 
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not ‘think with them; denonnhcing 
them as “ mere ethical preachers,” 
a “ carnal priesthood,” &c.: and 
agreed in decrying the labours of the 
most accomplished Divioes which the 
Euglish Charch cao boast, together 
with all human learning. Admirable 
is the passage quoted frum the Golden 
Remains, upon the importance and 
necessity of- great learning to a 
Preacher of the Gospel. But Mr. 
Warner adds, that, in opposition to 
those great lights of the Church, the 
eloquent Jeremy Taylor; the learned 
J. Hales of Eton; the profound Bar- 
row; the sensible and argumentative 
Tillotson; the penetrating Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke; and the deeply-reason- 
iog Bishop Butler; they array their 
own bewildering writers, the New- 
tons, the Coopers, the Hawkers, the 
Simeons, and the Scots, With respect 
to Scot, he quotes authority for say- 
ing, that the late Mr. Robison of 
Leicester pronounced Scot the great- 
est Divine in England! Of a truth 
then, observes Warner, “the famine 
is sore in the land.” 

- Mr. W. gives a rapid sketch of the 
origin, progress, and history of that 
ductrine which the Evangelical preach- 
ers so zealously promulgate. Cal- 
vin's eagle eye saw, with a glance, 
the opposition between the princi- 
ples which take their name from hin, 
aud some of the dogmas of the Ro- 
mish Church; and, for the sake of 
this conirariety, and because they 
suited the gioomy sternness of his 
soul, he seized upon them, and work- 
ed them iuto a system: but Calvi- 
nism never was gencrally recognized 
as a doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Fathers of our Church, 
while she was in her infancy, rejected 
the assistance of Calvin in the work 
of Reformation ; and so guarded her 
Scriptural Articles, that even the 
17th is easily proved not to sympho- 
nize with the peculiar tencts of the 
Genevan Reformer. 

This, however, being a violently 
disputed point, he adduces, as a proof 
of the truth of his assertion, some 
passages from Bp. Marsh's “ Reply 
to Dr. Milner, Cambridge, 1813.” 
The Reeder, who has not seen the 
Reply, will do well to procure it. 


Mr. Warner’s Letter to Bp. Ryder. 


$1 ! 

The death-bed conversation of the 
Rev. Joha Simpsud, with the vene- 
rable De. Archibald Maclaine *, a few 
days before Dr. M. died, is peculiarly 
interesting, as affording 3 contrast to 
the presumptuous assurance of the 
Calvinist, aad tu the indisputable 
claiins to Heaven which are gene. 
rated in the minds of thieves, mur. 
derers, and particides, by the * flat- 
tering unction” of Evangelicat duc 
trines t+. He instances the declaration 
of Brandreth at the place of exeeu- 
tion, that he should soon be triam- 
phant with Christ in Heaven. H. J. 

P.S. Sept. 3.— Since | wrote the 
above, | have received the British 
Critic for August 1818, and I cannot 
bulexpress my approbation of the first 
article. The extracts from Archdea- 
coo Daubeny’s Pamphlet must inte- 
rest every friend to the Church of 
England, and the coincidence of the 
last extract (beginning with “ There 
is one point,” &c.) with Mr. W.’s 
Letter to Bp. Ryder is very striking. 
The Archdeacon compares the con- 
duct of the Evangelical Preachers 
with that of the dividers of the 
Church of Corinth, complained of 
by St. Paul. It was the unwarrant- 
able divisions that took place among 
the respective congregations of au- 
thorized Ministers of Christ, pro- 
ducing invidious comparisons, which 
brought forth St. Paul’s home ques- 
tion, “* Is Christ divided ?”"—Let thea 
(says the Archdeacon) the Preachers 
(calling themselves Evangelical) con- 
sider whether St. Paul would have 
borne them out in the unqualified lan- 
guage which they apply to the minis- 
try of their Brethren. Did they but 
recollect by whom, at a memorable 
period of our history, this title of 
“the only trae Gospel Preachers” 
was assumed, they would not be 
proud of the distinction. Which 
sage reminds me of a quotation in 
the Letter to Bp. Ryder, p. 39. “ Bea- 
con, the chaplain of Cranmer, speaks 
thus: ‘How lamentably are we over- 
run with hypocritical and sensual @us- 
pellers!’ &e. He (says Mr. W.) who 
cannot see the image of those persons 
reflected in many disciples of modern 
Puritanical and Calvinistic Teachers 
must be mentally blind. 





* See our last Number, p. 215. 


+ See the Conclusiot: of the late Dean Nickolls’s Translation of * The Predestined 


Thief,” as applied to the Case of Kendall, executed at Northampton 1812, vote 
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Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Sept. 14. 
HAVE read With considerable at- 
tention the Correspondence which 

has passed between ‘ Pasquin” and 
*¢ Glericus Surriensis;” and as the sub- 
jects ander discussion are of great 
importance, you will probably allow 
the insertion of another letter there- 
on in your Miscellany. 

Every one who venerates the Re- 
tablishment, and feels an interest io 
its prosperity, must wish for Clerical 
Residence to be increased; and that 
this wish has deeply pervaded the 
Episcopal Beuch is evident, from the 
pains which have been taken to pro- 
mote that most important object. It 
was one of the principal desigus which 
the late comprehensive aod moat ex- 
celleat Consolidation Act had in view; 
and from the benefits which have al- 
ready resulted from that wise and 
salutary measure, {| have no doubt 
the auspicious period is approaching, 
“when” (to use the words imputed 
te the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
“ there will be few parishes in Eog- 
land without a resideut minister.” 

It should ever be recollected, that 
the powers vested in the Bishops hy 
the late Act, are powers of no in- 
ferior magvitudc—requiring due cau- 
tion in the execution of them, and 
an administration accompanied by a 

“broad view of the particular circum- 
stances attending each individual case. 
It is certainly possible, under this Act, 
that there may be six contiguous pa- 
rishes in which only two curates are 
resident; but it is as certain that 
such a case can never occur, except 
under very special circumstances— 
under circumstances, calling not for 
aa arbitrary or strict administration 
of the law, but for a dispensation 
tempered with a due regard to do- 
mestic concerns, and, perhaps, domes- 
tic misfortoves*. 1 have no doubt 
the Prelate within whose diocese the 
benefices alluded to by your Cor- 
respondent are locally situate, has 
exercised a wise discretion ; but that 
Prelate is certainly vot bound, nor 
would he be justified, in publishing 
the reasons for his conduct to the 
world; and it is scarcely fair to com- 
ment on that as a neglect, which, 
were the sufficient information af- 
forded, would probably prove to have 
been a wise aod moderate execu- 





* 57 Geo. Ill. c. 99. § 59. 
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tion of a most important part of 
Episcopal jurisdiction. ‘ Pasquin” 
will excuse these remarks; I give 
him the fullest credit for bis motives, 
but I really must enter my feeble 
protest against the too prevalent 
practice of holding up public men 
as neglectful of their duty, and of 
undervaluing the effurts of those mea 
to remedy existing evils. A compli. 
cated machine cannot produce all the 
effects fur which it is intended, instan. 
taneously; neither ought its powers to 
be pushed to their utmost limits, ex- 
cept upon some extraordinary and 
imperious emergency. For the same 
reason, we must not expect the great 
objects which the Consolidation Act 
had in view to be accumplished speedi- 
ly, nor would it bé advisable for the 
Bishops to exert the authorities con- 
fided in them by it, to their utmost 
boundaries, excepting in cases of the 
most glaring and impudent derelic- 
tions of duty. What the state of 
things in “ Pasquin’s” neighbourhood 
may be, I know not; I can only say 
that hereabouts the number of re- 
sident Clergymen has increased, is in- 
creasing, and is likely to continue 
doing so; and I cannot avoid hoping 
that the same causes will eventually 
produce the same effects elsewhere. 

Although, as I said before, I am 
ready to give * Pasquin” the fullest 
credit for his motives, yet 1 cannot 
approve of the manner in which he 
has introduced the subject to the at- 
tention of your Readers. Your Cor- 
respondent has evidently chosen to 
exhibit the worst state of things, and 
im some instances has relied upon a 
matter of argument, as forcibly as 
if it were a matter of fact. With 
the greatest possible good humour, 
and not in the least intending either 
to offend or wound, | shall take the 
liberty of making a few cursory re- 
marks upon the principal matters 
contained in your Correspondent’s 
two Letters. 

Your Correspondent wishes it to be 
understood, that there are really so 
many loop-holes for a beneficed Cler- 
ou tocreep through, when wishing 
or alicense of non-residence, that the 
objects of the law are almost entirely 
deteated. Now really, Mr. Urban, 
let us for a moment refer to the Con- 
solidation Act itself; it would occupy 
too large a portion of your columns 
to recite the clause relating to this 


part 
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part of our subject * ; but allow me 
to refer your Correspondent to Mr. 
Hodgson’s late most useful and va- 
juable publication +, in which he will 
find a complete copy of the late Act ; 
and also, at p. 118, a schedule of the 
different reasons for which the Epis- 
copal Bench are empowered to grant 
licenses of Non-residence. 1 would 
intreat * Pasquin” to peruse that 
schedule with attention; I am confi- 


dent he will find that the number of 


reasons for which licences can be 
gravted will fall very far short of 
the estimate which he has made of 
them, and that he will not be inclined 
to designate those as “ evasions,” the 
major part of which are required to 
be verified by afidavit. As to con- 
sidering them as “ indulgences” and 
* excuses,” that is out of the ques- 
tion; their Lordships the Bishops 
have, in these particulars, not a judi- 
cial bul a ministerial power, and can- 
not grant a licence to any Clergyman 
upon any plea except oue contained 
in the 15th clause of the Act, with- 
out the strictest proof of the peculiar 
facts constituting the peculiar case— 
the direct sanction of the Metropoli- 
tan—and the indirect sanction of the 
Privy Council. Would “ Pasquin” 
call such a licence as this, an “* /ndul- 
gence” and “ Excuse ?”—Let us, how- 
ever, look at the subject in another 
point of view. Licences for Non-resi- 
dence are certainly not granted in the 
dark ; they do not issue from the pa- 
lace of the Bishop, and find their 
way into the escrutoire of the solicit- 
ing incumbent, without the parishion- 
ers of such incumbent, the neigh- 
bouring Clergy, and the pablick at 
large, being apprized of the grounds 
upon which they were issued. A copy 
ot every licence is required, by the 
Qist section of the late Act, to be 
transmitted by the spiritual person 
obtaining it, to the Churchwardens 
of the parish upou which he is ex- 
cused resideuce, within one month 
after the grant of such licence, to be 
by them deposited in the parish chest; 
another copy is required to be pub- 











* 57 Geo. IL. c¢. 99. § 15. 

+ “ Instructions for the use of Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, and of the Paro- 
chial Clergy, &e. By Christopher Hodg- 
son, Secretary to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” Reviewed in Part 1. p. 46. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1818. 
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licly read at the visilation immediate- 
ly succeeding the grant ; and another 
is required to be filed in the public 
registry of the diocese, to which all 
persons may have access upon paying 
a moderate fee. What is the reason 
of all these enactments, if not to guard 
against ** shifts” and “ evasions?” 4s 
it reasonable to suppose that “ shifts” 
and ** evasions” could (were the Act 
less express than it is) frequently oc- 
cur without detection, with all these 
Manp.ots standing in the road? 
Every one is made acquainted with 
the causes for which the Incumbent 
is excused residence; and if no one 
complains, what is the fair inference ? 
Why, thatthe causes are just—falling 
within the express provisions of the 
Act of Parliament—and that proper 
arrangements have becn made for the 
due celebration of Divine Service dur- 
ing the existence of the Non-resident 
licence. 

Your Correspondent intimates, that 
he does not perceive any progress 
making towards enforcing a general 
Residence of the Clergy. Really, Mr. 
Urban, | cannot conceive that ** Pas- 
quin” has paid much attention to what 
had been going on in the Ecelesiastical 
world, if this be his fized opinion. 
1 defy your Correspondent to search 
the Statute-book, and find a work of 
more labour, of more extensive use- 
fulness, and yel of more dignified con- 
sideration, than the Jate Act. Jt isa 
Statute worthy of an English Legisla- 
ture; it tempers the exercise of Power 
withthe exercise of Forbearance, at the 
same time that it does not suffer the 
latter so far to infringe upon theformer, 
as to render its energies ineffectual. 
Clergymen, Mr. Urban, are not to be 
treated like beasts of burden. As the 
Law now stands, their superiors have 
a just, sufficient, yet equitable con- 
troul over them, and that controul is 
not subject, as it was formeriy, to be 
obtruded upon by a common infor- 
mer. Formerly, the Law was io the 
air; a Clergyman was never secure ; 
now he is placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of his Ordinary, and not exposed 
to the malicious and mercenary ven- 
geance of an informer, except in a 
case of gross misconduct or neglect. 
Will ** Pasquin™ say that this is not 
a better state of things than existed 
some years ago? Will he say that 
the Consolidation Act ts incapable of 
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producing any benefit—that it has 
not produced benefit—or is not doing 
so? Let your Correspondent apply 
to his “* authentic sources, and | 
shall be much surprized if he does 
not find that twice the activity, 
double the caution and particularity, 
to what existed formerly, pervade the 
Offices of the Bishop's secretaries ; and 
that a most admirable system of or- 
der is established, or at least is es- 
tablishing, with respect to the local 
concerns and circumstances of incum- 
bents and curates, in those offices. 
Are not these improvements; and are 
they not eminently conducive to the 
extension of Clerical Residence? Will 
** Pasquin” say that Curates are not 
far better provided for now, than 
formerly? — There was a time, and 
that but a few years since too, when 
a Curate never could ensure either 
the amount of his salary, or the re- 
covery of it; now, both the salary is 
definite, and the mode of recovery 
certain. Is thisnot an improvement, 
aod one highly tending to promote 
the regular performance of parochial 
Juties ?—There was a time, and that 
too not long since, when the residence 
of the Curate of a non-resident in- 
cumbenot could not be enforced in a 
parish, except under very peculiar 
circumstances ;— now, the: Bishops 
have oot only the power of requiring 
such residence, but (generally speak- 
ing) cannot dispense with it excepting 
under very especial circumstances, and 
in which even the Curate must be 
required to reside in some near and 
convenient place.— Till lately, their 
Lordships were obliged to resort to 
a most circuitous, tedious, and ex- 
pensive process, in order to promote 
the due performance of Divine Ser- 
vice in any Churches or Chapels in 
which the Resident focumbent either 
neglected to perform it, or was inca- 
pable of doing so; now, they are em- 
powered to insist upon the nomina- 
tion of a fit and sufficient Curate by 
such Incumbent tv assist him, and in 
default to nominate one themselves, 
aod enforce the due payment of his 
stipend, as if such Curate had been 
nominated by the Incumbent himsell. 
Can “ Pasquin” say that these are not 
improvements—that their enactment 
as laws was not dictated by a fervent 
desire and wish to promote the due 
performance of Divine Service by a 
competent person, and by a person 


resident on the spot where such ser- 
vice isto be performed? It would be 
tedious to go through the various 
emendations and additions which have 
been made to the laws, as applying to 
the question of Clerical Residence, 
within the last few years. I trust, 
however, | have iustanced sufficient 
to shew, that the Bishops “ in their 
wisdom” have done some good—that 
something more than “ speeches have 
been made”’—or ‘* pious sentiments” 
uttered by a ** Metropolitan! !” 

We now, Mr. Urban, come to the 
hovel” and “ pigstie” part of the case; 
and here I must observe, that your 
worthy Correspondent has fixed the 
almost entire blame of the dilapida- 
tions, of which he complains, upon 
the Archdeacons. Now, it is well- 
known that Archdeaconries (gene- 
rally speaking) are amongst the worst 
species of Church prefermenot. Their 
emoluments scarcely answer the ex- 
pences of General Visitations; and no 
Archdeacon (excepting he be a man 
of considerable private property) can 
frequently undertake the personal in- 
spection of his jurisdiction, without 
subjecting himself to an expence 
which would take the profits of his 
office for some years to re-pay. I am 
free to admit that this part of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity has not been suf- 
ficiently considered ; and I trust that, 
ere long, it will attract Legislative 
attention, if it has not done so al- 
ready *. As far, however, as Clerical 
Residence is concerned, it has not been 
overlooked ; no beueficed Clergy- 
man can now obtain a licence of Non- 
residence on the ground of a parsan- 
age-house being unfit for his resi- 
dence, except such unfitness has not 
been occasioned by his neglect; and 
even should it have heen owing to 
the neglect of the prior incumbent, 
still he cannot have his licence, ex- 
cept he undertake to keep it in repair 
to the satisfaction of the Bishop. This 
certainly will go a great way towards 
preventing the dilapidation too fre- 
quently observable in parsonage- 
houses where Incumbents are non- 
resident; aud where they are resident, 





* There was an intention of intro- 
ducing a clause to remedy the above de- 
feet, into the Bill for regulating the 
building of the New Churches; whe 
ther it was eventually introduced or not 
I am not aware, 
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they are not now allowed to reside 
out of the parsonage-house, although 
they may live in the parish, without 
properly satisfying the Ordinary as to 
the repairs of such house and premises. 

The observations of “ Pasquin” re- 
lative to the erection of New Churches 
are such as ] am confident he could 
not, and would not, have written in 
a serious moment, The obvious ne- 
cessity of the erection has beea scen 
and acknowledged for years, and al- 
most centuries past. 1 fully accord 
with the observations which * Cleri- 
cus Surriensis” has addressed iv reply 
upon this part of our subject; and | 
have no doabt “ Pasquin” felt con- 
vinced by those observations, since 
he has very properly not adverted to 
the subject in his second Letier. This 
I admire; as it shews that, although 
he has imbibed some different ideas 
on these subjects to what others have, 
he has not suffered the adoption of 
them to blind his judgement, or shut 
his eyes against conviction; and | can- 
didly tell him, I am not without hopes 
of performing a successful operation 
upon him, in removing either entirely 
or partially a certain species of cata- 
ract which appearsto have obstructed 
his visionary powers. 

Such, Mr. Urban, are the observa- 
tions which have suggested them- 
selves to me, upon a careful perusal 
_of  Pasguin’s” communications ; 
Your Correspondeat appears very 
anxious to be considered as a well- 
wisher to the Establishment, and | 
am not inclined to say he isnot. | 
believe him to be so; but I believe at 
the same time, that he has been in- 
duced, from some cause or other, to 
look upon the subjects which he has 
undertaken to discuss with a jaun- 
diced eye. It is impossible to read 
your Correspondent’s Letters without 
coming to the conclusion, that he 
considers our Ecclesiastical Officers 
guilty of gross neglect, from the Me- 
tropolitical Throne at Canterbury, to 
the “ gaping Churchwarden” who at- 
tends a “Country Visitation ;” and as 
he professes to gather his information 
from “ authentic sources,” Iam per- 
haps taking too much upon myself in 
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making the observations which I have 
done. Let “ Pasquin,” however, be 
who or what he may, he must expect 
to have his arguments and assertions 
commented upon, when he comes to 
plead in your Court. In the spirit, 
therefore, not of an angry Disputant, 
but ofa fair Opponent, I trust I have 
met him upon the Arena; and, in the 
hope that he may not live to see his 
apprehensions verified, and that I may 
live to see my expectations on these 
subjects realized, 1 remain, 
Yours,&c. J. Srocxpaur Harpy. 
—_—_—— 

On Crerican Dress. 
(Concluded from p. 218.) 
Arne thus replied to the ques- 

tion of qualification as necessary 
to the right of wearing the “ scarf,” 
1 shall cunclade all I have to observe 
on the authority of the 58th Canon, 
which S. T. B. supposes to require a 
contrary practice, (viz. that of ** gra- 
duates” wearing ** such hoods as are 
agreeable to their degrees,” and “ mi- 
nisters, no graduates, some decent 
tippet of black,’’) by stating that, as it 
is a matter of controversy whether 


-that Canon is obligatory on Ministers 


or not, 1 think it much fairer, and 
more likely to conduce to a proper 
understanding on this important ques- 
tion, to refer S.‘T.B. and your pa- 
merous Readers to the following 
quotation from the late learned Arch- 
deacon Sharp *: 

“ Upon the 58th Canon, which enjoins 
Ministers reading Divine Service, and 
administering the Sacraments, to wear 
surplices, and Graduates therewithal 
hoods, 1 need say the less, because it is 
superseded by the Rubric before the Com- 
mon Prayer in 1661, which is statute- 
law, and determines that all the orna- 
ments of the Ministers, at all times of 
their ministration, shall be the same as 
they were by authority of Parliament in ' 
the second year of Edward Ill. So that 
the injunction concerning the habits and 
ornaments of Ministers, which is at the 
end of King Edward I11.’s first service- 
book, with its explanation in the Aet of 
Uniformity by Queen Elizabeth, is the 
legal or statutable rule of our Church- 
habits at this day ¢: and is so far from 
being explained by this Canon, that it 





* “ The Rubrit in the Book of Common Prayer and the Canons of the Church 
of England, so far as they relate to the Parochial Clergy, considered in a course 
of Visitation Clarges. By Thomas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon of Northumberland. 


London, 8vo. 1753,” page 243. 


+ “See Wheatley’s Rational Illustration, &e. fol. page 104. and Bennet's Para- 
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rather serves to explain the Canon it- 
self: as I shall shew in an instance or 
two. For, first, this injunction of King 
Edward's, referred to in our present 
rubric, though it requires the surplice 
to be used in all parish Churches, and 
Chapels annexed to the same, yet doth, 
in express words, give liberty to the Cler- 
gy to use, or not lo use, the surplice dur- 
ing their ministration in all other places. 
Which is an indulgence that the Canon 
doth not expressly give, and it may be 
some question, whether it can be fairly 
inferred from it. And the other thing 
I would observe in the said injunction 
is, that no order is given therein con- 
cerning the use of the bood with the 
surplice in Parish Churches, though the 
same is allowed to be used by Dignitaries 
in Cathedral Churches, and Masters and 
Fellows of Colleges, being Graduates, in 
their own College Chapels. Therefore, 
as I take it, the clause in this Canon, 
which enjoins Graduates to wear the 
hoods of their respective degrees in Pa- 
rish Churches, is not strictly binding ; 
forasmuch as the present Rubric, which 
is of later date, and decisive of all ques- 
tions about the habits in ministration *, 
refers us to a rule by which the said 


practice is not required. But I do not 
mean hereby in the least to except 
against the use of Graduates wearing 
their hoods in their several Churches, 
for which not only a Canon, but a ge- 
neral custom thereupon, may be pleaded, 
any more than [ would condemn the 
disuse of copes, albs, and tunicles, since 
both Canon and Custom may be pleaded 
for that disuse also. ‘The whole truth 
of the matter is, that both the use of 
hoods, and disuse of copes and tunicles, 
are now so notoriously and universally 
allowed of by the Ordinaries, that, al- 
though neither of them could in strict- 
ness be reconciled with the letter of the 
Rubric, yet we are not bound, at this 
time, to make any alteration in our 
practice. For whatever our Governors 
in the Church do openly and constantly 
permit, and consequently by a fair con- 
struction approve of, whether it will be 
admitted as a good interpretation of ec- 
clesiastical laws, or not, yet there is no 
doubt it is a sufficient dispensation for 
the continuance of the usage, till fur- 
ther order be taken therein; and more 
especially in all doubtful or disputable 
eases, the resolution of which is left to 
the ordinary. —~I cannot dismiss this 








phrase on the Common Prayer, and on this Rubric, pages 2, 3, 4,5, 6. And Ni- 
cholls upon the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer; and upon the 25th clause 
of the Act of Uniformity, primo Eliz.; also Dr. Grey in his Abridgement of the 
Codex, page 113. 

* “* And yet there is a very great question made about the true sense of this Ru- 
bric itself. Dr. Grey imagines that it refers to King Edward's second Service- 
book. Jt should seem, says he, to be understood according to the alterations made in 
the second book, 5th and Gth Edward VI. For the first Service-book enjoins, besides 
surplices and hoods, at the Communion Table albs and tunicles, and to the Bishop a 
pastoral staff. Dr. Bennet supposes the said Rubric to be limited by Queen Elizabeth's 
advertisements in 1564, and by her Canons in 1571, and by King James I.’s Ca- 
nons in 1603. See his Paraphrase, with Annotations, on the Common Prayer. Bi- 
shop Cosins stands up for the compleat restoration and strict propriety of all the 
antient ministerial habits enjoined by King Edward's first Service-book ; (see 
pages 17 and 18 of the additional notes at the end of Dr. Wicholls's Comment on the 
Liturgy). Dr. Nicholls is of the same opinion, but expresses himself with mare 
diffidence, only putting this question: If the antient ornaments, and no other, ought 
not to be used at this day? (See his note at the end of the Act of Uniformity in the 
first of Elizabeth) Mr. Wheatley insists upon the said ornaments being enjoined 
by our present Rubric, but contents himself with observing that some of them are 
obsolete and grown out of use. (See his Rational Illustration.) The author of The 
Rubric examined (8vo. Lond. 1737.) goes wholly in Dr. Bennet’s way (pp. 8, 9, 
10, 11.) and takes for granted, that the Rubric is authentically limited by the 
advertisements in 1564, and Canons of 1603.—Now under this variety of senti- 
ments about the sense and extent of this Rubric, when it is said éo be decisive 
about the habits, no more is meant than that it is the rule, bowever understood, 
by which our habits ought to be now regulated (a point in which all parties agree) ; 
and that no Canon should take place in enjoining any thing contrary to it, or in- 
consistent with it. But there is no way in which the Rubric can be so explained, 
as to include the use of Graduate’s hoods in Parish Churches, or of black tippets 
to Non-graduates, during the ministration of Divine Service. The former being 
restrained to be used only in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches or Chapels, or by 
Graduates in the pulpit, both in King Edward's first Service-book, and in the 
Queen’s advertisements 1564, and in the Canons. of 1571. And in none of them 
is the use of the tippet (during Divine Service) once mentivned,” 
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article, without giving you another re- 
markable instance of the prevalence of 
custom in these sort of usages, under 
the approbation of the Ordinary; and 
the rather, because it is an instance that 
falls within the subject of the present 
Canon, and is also of peculiar consider- 
ation to us of this diocese (Durham), in 
which alone it is to be met with: it is, 
the constant use of the surplice by all 
Preachers in their pulpits. And itis said 
to have taken rise from an opinion of 
Bishop Cosins, that as surplices were to 
be worn at all times of the ministration, 
and preaching was properly the ministra- 
tion of the word of God, therefore sur- 
plices were to be worn in the pulpit as 
well as in the desk, or on other occa- 
sions of the ministry. One cannot speak 
otherwise than with reverence and due 
respect to the authority of so great a 
ritualist as Bishop Cosins was; yet it is 
manifest there is nothing in our Rubries 
that doth directly authorize this usage, 
or in our Canons that doth countenance 
it: may, there is something in both 
which would discourage, if not forbid, 
such a practice. The Canons limit the 
use of the surplice to the public prayers, 
and ministering the Sacraments, and 
other rites of the Church: so doth our 
Rubric concerning her habits, if it be 
strictly interpreted of King Edward's 
order in the second year of his reign : 
for there the surplice is only to be used 
at mattens, e¢ Zz, in baptizing, and 
burying in Parish Churches. And then 
there immediately follows this permis- 
sion, that, in all other places, every Mi- 
nister shall be at liberty to use any sur- 
plice or no; and also a recommenda- 
tion to such as are Graduates, that when 
they preach, they should use such hoods 
as pertained to their several degrees. 
Here then is sufficient warrant for using 
a hood without a surplice, as is done 
to this day at the Universities, but no 
appearance of authority for the use of 
surplices in the pulpit.—All then that 
I would observe upon this custom of 
preaching in surplices is, that none of 
us are obliged to it: though at the same 
time I intend no censure of the prac- 
tice.—I have nothing more to add upon 
the 58th Canon, than the observation 
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of a great man upon it *, that it did not 
well consist with the 14th Canon, which 
enjoins the conformity of all Ministers 
to the preseript form of Divine Service, 
rites, and ceremonies in the Liturgy. 
And, from what has been said, you may 
gather from whence this exception 
against their consistency is taken; for 
it is most certain that whereinsoever the 
58th Canon doth not well consist with 
the general Rubric before Morning 
Prayer, as I have shewn in one instance, 
viz. the wearing hoods and tippetsin pa- 
rish Churches, it doth not ; therein of 
consequence it will be found in the same 
degree inconsistent with the 14th Ca- 
non, But then it is to be noted, that 
saving this single instance, every other 
exception against this Canon is at least 
as disputable as the true meaning and 
extent of the rubrical order with whieh 
it seemeth inconsistent. And therefore 
till it be fully agreed (which at present 
is not) how the said Rubric is to be in- 
terpreted, and how far it will conclude 
and determine our practice (of which 
the compilers of our Canons might not 
have just the same sentiments with some 
of our modern Ritualists) it does not 
seem reasonable to complain of a dis- 
agreement or contrariety in our Canons.” 


As this extract from such an au- 
thority, together with the subjoined 
notes, appears to present a compre- 
hensive aod impartial view of the 
controversy, it may be proper here 
also to give Dr. Sharp’s explanation 
of the second part of the first Ru- 
brick placed before the Common 
Prayer, as having been frequently 
referred to in this paper. 

Dr. Sharp, having explained the na- 
ture of the Rubricks by dividing 
them under different heads, observes 
of the second class t, 

** That is of such as either require to 
be understood with limitations, or will at 
least fairly admit of them. Of the first 
sort we have an instance in the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, where it 
is said, that such ornaments of the Church, 
and of the Ministers thereof at ali times 
of their ministration, shall be retained and 





* “ Speaking of the disuse of the ornaments prescribed in the second year of 
Edward V1. he proceeds thus :—If any man shall answer, that now the 58th Ca 
non hath appointed it otherwise,.and that these things are alterable by the disere- 
tion of the Church wherein we live ; Ll answer, that such matters are to be altered 
by the same authority wherewith they were established; and that if that authority 
be the Convocation of the Clergy, as I think it is, only that; that the 14th Cunon 
commands us to observe all the ceremonies prescribed in this book; I would fain know 
how we should observe both Canons.’’—Additional notes at the end of Dr, Nicholls’s 
Comment. p. 18. This is sapposed to be Bishop Overall’s. 


t Vide Archdeacon Sharp, wt supra, p. 80. 
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be in use, as were in this Church of Eng- 
land by the authority of Parliament in 
the second year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward V1.—There was one sentence at 
the end of this Rubric left out at the 
Restoration, which would have explained 
it more fully. The words ate there, 
according to the Act of Parliament set in 
the beginning of the book, And these 
words will lead us to the proper limita- 
tions of this Rubric. For, if we look 
into the first Act of Uniformity by Queen 
Elizabeth, we shall find the words of 
this Rubric taken verbatim from that 
Act, and to be only a part of a clause 
whereby the Queen expressly reserved 
to herself a power of ordering both the 
ornaments of the Church and of the Mi- 
nisters thereof otherwise hereafter, which 
power she did afterwards actually make 
use of, though not perhaps just in the 
method prescribed in that Act, yet so 
effectually, that our habits ai the times 
of our ministration stand regulated by 
her injunctions to this day.—Now put- 
ting these things togetber, that the Ru- 
bric hath an immediate reference to the 
Act ; and that the Act is made with an 
express reservation to the Queen's fu- 
ture appointments ; and that the Queen, 
pursuant to this power given her, did, in 
the year 1564, publish her advertisements 


(as they are called) concerning the habit of 


Ministers tobe worn by them in time of 
Divine Service; it will appear that her 
injunctions thus set forth are authentic 
limitations of this Rubric.—It is true, 
some disputes have been made conceru- 
ing this power given her, whether it was 
only during her life (as her powers in 
some other statutes of the same year 
are expressly limited), or derivable upon 
hersuccessors, and annexed to the Crown. 
But this makes little difference in our 
present question. Her injunctions have 
the sanction of that Parliament which 
granted her the said power, and the 
sanction too of the Act of Uniformity 
after the Restoration, which by this Ru- 
bric now under consideration refers (ac- 
cording to the explanation now given of 
it) to her injunctions. But if, by the 
Act of Uniformity in the first year of 
her reign, there is a reservation of the 
said power to the Crown, and it is de- 
rivable upon her successors, then it will 
follow further, that, although such in- 
junctions had not been set forth by her, 
yet we should have been secured in the 
present allowed usages concerning babits 
and ornaments ; because it is a rule, 
that, wherever a discretionary power is 
left with our Governors, a constant prac- 
tice permitted, and for that reason sup- 
posed to be approved bythem,is equivalent 
by interpretation, to their command.” 


The moltiplicity of matter having 
drawn out my paper to an uousual 
length, 1 will now conclude my ob- 
servations by stating that as there 
evidently appears a difficulty in ex- 
plaining what a defect in expres 
siov, and want of agreement in the 
particulars, first caused, it may be 
as well to mention that as the Act of 
Convocation has been referred to as 
& proper source for the solving of this 
difficulty, that that sacred assembly 
meets together al the commencement 
of a new Parliament; but in what 
manner, and with what authority the 
members of it are at present endowed, 
I am not able to say. 1 merely no- 
tice this as a hint to those who con- 
sider improvements in ecclesiastical 
affairs as impossibilities. 1 have only 
to add that | shall feel obliged by the 
correction of any error which may 
have escaped my pen, and be happy 
to enter into farther discussion with 
S.T. B. or any of your able Corre- 
spendents.— Intending to forward you 
a paper on a subject nearly allied 
to the present for a future Maga- 
zine, I remain, 


Yours, &c. SIGISMUND. 
—=— 
Mr. Urpan, Oct. 2. 


HE Monastic Remains of Foun- 

tains are deservedly considered 
the most magnificent and interesting 
that our Country, rich in these vene- 
rable and admired works of antiquity, 
retains from the wreck of the general 
Dissolution. Besides the Church, whose 
beauty and grandeur need no com- 
ment here, and which are aided by 
the lofty and nearly perfect tower 
standing at the end of the North tran- 
sept, the numerous buildings con- 
nected with it appear in a state of pre- 
servation unequalled by any other. 
Among these the two  cloisters, 
the chapter-honse, the refectory, the 
dormitory, and the kitchen, are the 
principal; and, connected with the 
South-west extremity of the great 
cloister, are some very interestin 
ruins of buildings, whose former use 
shall not at present endeavour to 
name; around which are distributed 
so many ruins of walls and vaults— 
not to mention the gate, the mill, the 
bridge, and numerous other distant 
and distinct objects;—all these, in a 
comparatively perfectstate,must claim 
our particular notice, and excite a 


lively interest for their preservation 
as 
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.as long as buildings thus dismantled 
and exposed can exist. So great in- 
deed was the extent of this maguifi- 
cent institution, that, when entire, it 
is said to have occupied nearly 12 acres 
of ground; and such were the ravages 
it sustained, that the buildings now 
cover little more than a sizth part of 
that space ; yet, with every devasta- 
tion, it is far more extensive, and in- 
comparably more perfect than any 
other ; and though its architecture is 
notof the most enriched kind, yet with 
aseverity and simplicity very peculiar 
to this abbey, it is truly maguificent 
and beautiful. 

It must have been remarked that, 


_ during the progress of our Church 


Architecture through its various styles, 
most buildings received alterations 
or additions consistent with the new 
invention; as wide windows were sub- 
stituted for narrow, tracery for the 
simple opening, &c.; many Churches 
were wholly taken dowa, others in 
part, aod numerous were the inferior 
alterations and enrichments. But 
Fountains Abbey escaped with less of 
these than perhaps any other build- 
ing of such importance, exhibiting 
only three distinct styles; namely, the 
Norman, after it had given birth to 
the Pointed arch, both being united in 
the nave of the Church. This is pre- 
valent in the cloisters, the chapter- 
house, some of the dwelling buildings, 
and likewise in the transepts. It can- 
pot be difficult to conjecture the pro- 
portions and character of the old 
choir; nor can we sufficiently admire 
the exquisite beauty of that which 
replaced it, and the addition of a Lady 
chapel and upper transepts to the de- 
sigu;—these are the second style; aud 
the third may be seen in the tower, the 
grand fast window, the West window, 
and the North and South windows, in 
the pediments of the upper transepts, 
and others in different parts of the 
Church. Add to this, that the only 
ornaments which gave additional rich- 
ness to the mouldings are the leaved 
capitals in the oldest, and partial 
quatrefoil turns in the latest stile; it 
will then be imagined how little sub- 
jeet this abbey was to the controul of 
anew design, how little'embellishment 
has been admitted on its vast propor- 
tions, and how interesting and majestic 
sucha building must be. It should be 
noticed that the choir was tisually the 
first part of the building to receive 
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alteration; agreeably to which re- 
mark, we here see the beauty of a 
stile, better calculated for space and 
elegance than the more heavy archi- 
tecture which it superseded. Its ef- 
fect in this part above any other is 
most striking and judicious eoterin 
by the West door. The length and 
majestic sunplicity of the sombre nave 
forms a grand porch or preparation 
for the superb choir, which opens to 
view its splendid variety of design, of 
light, and of richness. Unfortunately 
for the visitor to Fountains, this effect 
is not preserved. When these noble 
ruins were added to the fine domain 
of Studley, every sacrifice appears to 
have been made, to render the build- 
ing an ornament to the grounds, more 
than an object in itself; and the An- 
tiquary must ever regret the injudi- 
cious alterations of the interior; the 
level lawn, the loss of columns, and 
the removal of fallen walls, the types 
of ruins, for a tasteless plot of grass, 
unobstructed by a single stone, and 
uniojured by a leaf. To admire the 
architecture, was then an inferior con- 
sideration: you were directed to a 
gallery built for the purpose under 
the East window, where you could 
view the length and breadth of the 
building, and the beauty of the even 
grass; and the view of grounds be- 
hind, the eye-fatiguing gravel path, 
the uniferm trees, aud the Gothic 
temple which they shroud. But im- 
provement in taste has renovated 
many of these absurdities, and much 
of the formality; the architecture, and 
not its length, is now talked of; the 
picturesque thorn and foliage, and not 
the even grass, is admired; the level is 
condemned, and the moss-grown stone 
replaced. No part isnow pulled down 
to give space, and none rebuilt to 
obtain uniformity; and the present 
worthy owner is solicitous only to 
preserve it from wanton injury. As 
it was left to her, so it stands every 
storm and tempest; and this amiable 
Lady's admiration of antiquity is 
evinced in the improvements which 
have recently taken place. The prin- 
cipal is the removal of immense bodies 
of ivy from various members of the 
building, which were not only ob- 
structed, but actually ivjured by its 
owth; and the destruction of trees 
in the choir transepts, which are far 
more beautiful than any other part 
of the Church, but which it was im- 
possidle 
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possible till now to see and ad- 
mire. Sufficient foliage remains for 
the beauty of the view; and as 
trees and ivy can be seen any where, 
and architecture, and a Fountains 
cannot, the man of taste will justify 
the alteration. No description can 
bring the imagination to the view 
presented as you enter the South tran- 
sept. Iam persuaded Europe cannot 
produce its equal, so lofty, light, and 
elegant is the architecture, aud so ad- 
mirable are the two octagonal pillars 
which sustain the arches of the Lady 
Chapel at a fearful height. This is 
certainly the position to view these 
parts, but not the place to enter; a 
visitor should enter from the West, 
not from the East; now you look 
from ‘a spacious choir to a narrow 
body limited by a small window; then 
you would approach by a narrow vis- 
ta, and the wide choir would have its 
full effect on the sight; its East win- 
dow would be seen as it deserves, and 
the matchless choir transepts would 
close the scene in splendour. 

The writer of this was one of a 
party oftwenty; and Iaffirm, that not 
one except mysclf turned round as 
they passed from the entrance to the 
cloister door on the South side of the 
nave, to view this glorious prospect 
from the proper position; which con- 
firms me in a remark | have often 
made, that on these occasions people 
see no more than the Guides show 
them. 

It is uncommon for an Abbey or 
Church to have two cloisters; but this 
isthe case at Fountains; a quadrangle, 
formerly covered witha peut roof; and 
a straight cloister of two ailes, ex- 
tending from the South side of the 
nave near the West end to the resi- 
dent buildings, a length of nearly 300 
feet. These cloisters are separated 
from the nave by a kind of vestibule 
in two divisions, a plain round arch 
and pier crossing in the centre, the 
Eastern having a door to communi- 
cate with the quadrangle, and the 
Western a door into the Church, and 
another leading into the cemetery on 
the West side. The former entrance 
communicated under cover from the 

uadrangle to the Church, and the 

West was for the use of those build- 

ings on the West and South sides of 

the Abbey. These vestibules had no 

internal communication with the range 

of cloisters to which they were joined ; 
7 


and I must now nolice the injudicious 
alteration just made in this place, 
destructive of an antient character, 
and contrary to the good order of ar. 
rangement and consistency. This wall 
has been removed, and the space added 
to the length of the cloister; the door 
of the Church opeved (which alone 
is an improvement); all this to obtain 
a peep from the nave of the Church 
to the gloomy extremity of the mag. 
nificent ambulatory. This, it must be 
confessed, is the only invovation that 
has been committed in the progress 
of improvement ; and here it is ho 
the intruder will stop. Ill-bestowed 
reliance on a dependant of mean abi- 
lities aud taste has too often been 
productive of consequences as mis- 
chievous as that we now regret. Zeal 
without a curb, wanting the monitor 
which bids the Antiquary pause before 
he condemns that which may be irre. 
coverably lost, is an attainment great. 
ly to be dreaded, not only because it 
triumphs over the better judgment of 
a well-disposed patron, but because it 
cramps a man’s reason, and withholds 
his faculty of thinking while he stands 
in the midst of the ruin which he plot- 
ted. If the injury here alluded to 
extends no further than the exposure 
of what was never intended to be 
thus seen, and the publicity of a 
building which from necessity was 
made private, it is sufficiently to be 
condemned; but the stability of the 
superstructure is rendered very doubt- 
ful. This substantial wall was a main 
support to the roof at this end of 
the cloisters, already rendered weak 
by the falling of a portion of it, 
and by the accumulated earth, trees, 
and grass, which cover the floor 
of the dormitory, and are constantly 
exuding a damp which is fast decay- 
ing these grand vaults; and which, still 
more weakened by the loss of such 
an important buttress, may in a very 
few years render the whole a heap of 
ruins, and thus terminate the vista 
which incurious visitors are now di- 
rected to admire.—I have more than 
oncc been inclined to suggest, through 
the medium of Mr. Urban’s pages, 
the construction of a flat roof over 
the crowa of the cloister roof, but 
neither to obstruct a passage through 
the dormitory, or to appear unsightly. 
I am persuaded that nothing short of 
this can save the mouldering stone 
groins, and vaultigg: it would “~ 
e 
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be interesting to ascertain the exist- 
ence of the stairs which formerly led 
from the dormitory into the nave of 
the Church: the door apparent in 
the South aisle is walled up; but it 
is probable that the steps are hidden 
only by the rubbish which fell from 
the superstructure. ; 

[To be continued in a future Number.) 
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Mr. Urnsan, Shrewsbury, Sept. 19. 
HE great end of Biography is, 
faithfully to delineate the pro- 
ress of a man of genius, through the 
Fbyriathe of obscurity, from the 
shade of poverty, to distinction and 
fame—oue who, by unwearied appli- 
cation, and almost unparalleled perse- 
verance, bas overcome all the difficul- 
ties of his carly destiny, aud raised 
himself to a truly respectable emi- 
nence in life. Such an one tends to 
excite emulation in the mind of 
youth, and is the admiration and 
theme of genius and discernment. 
This will apply with peculiar force to 
the enclosed Memoir of Mr. Samuel 
Lee, the celebrated Orientalist, de- 
livered by the Rev. Archdeacon Cor- 
bett at the seventh anniversary of the 
Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Society, 
held at the Guildhall in Shrewsbury, 
on Wednesday the 26th of August 
1818. Your widely-circulated Mis- 
cellany will give it the publicity it 
so eminently deserves. 
Yours, &c. D. P. 


“ The seventh Anniversary of the 
Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Society was 
beld in the Guildhall on Wednesday ; 
and we searcely ever witnessed there on 
any occasion, so numerous, so respecta- 
ble, and so interesting an assembly, par- 
dicularly of females. 

“‘ The Rev. Archdeacon Corbett, Pre- 
sident of the Institution, opened the bu- 
siness of the day in the following address, 
which was heard with deep interest ; 

“ Before 1 proceed to move that the 
able and satisfactory Report we have 
just heard read be printed, [I cannot but 
advert to that part of it which records the 
Sermons recently preached at St. Chad's 
Cherch, in this town, for the benefit of 
this Institution. You have heard that 
the sum then collected was greater than 
had been betore received by us upon any 
Similar occasion, and that the Preachers 
were Mr Samuel Lee and Mr. Langley. 
Of Mr. Langley it would be indecorous 
in me to say much at this time, fur he 
iS present; but his merits are well 
known to us as one of the Secretaries of 
Gent. Mac. October, 1813. 
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this Society—one of those gentlemen to 
whose zealuus affection for this cause, 
and to whose gratuitous labours in it, we 
are very deeply indebted. But Mr. Lee 
is not present; and at the mention of bic 
name, | may well say, as the Roman 
Historian did at the mention of the 
names of Cato and of Cesar, ‘ Quoniam 
res obtulerat, silentio preterire non fuit 
consilium.’ But I go further; I not only 
think it would be wrong in me to pass 
over in silence the name of Mr. Lee, 
thus brought before us; but I gladly 
seize the opportunity of expressing my 
admiration at the rare talents with which 
he is endowed: and, unable as I am to 
do justice either to the powers of bis 
mind, or the goodness of his disposition ; 
incompetent as | feel myself to point 
out either the extent of his learuing, or 
the piety of its application; yet so diffi- 
cult is it to act from motives entirely 
disinterested, that 1 may be suspected of 
speaking with some bias upen this sub- 
ject, when I announce Mr. Lee as a na- 
tive of the parish ® wherein I was bora, 
and wherein I have continued to reside ; 
and it might be supposed, from this cic- 
cumstance, that I was early acquainted 
with the promise of so rich an harvest ; 
that 1 was familiar with the progress of 
such unlooked-for erudition. But the 
fact is quite otherwise. The only educa- 
tion Mr. Lee recenved among us was that 
of a village school, where nothing more 
was taught than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic: and he lett this school at 
12 years of age, to learn the trade of a 
carpenter and builder, under his ingeni- 
ous and respectable relative, Mr. Alder- 
man Lee, of this town. It was not 
till years after this that he conceived the 
idea of acquiring fore:gn languages; and 
then it was with such singleness of heart 
thac be pursued his object, that he nei- 
ther sought nor accepted opportunities 
of communicating it, And it was not till 
after an interval of six years, and then 
by chance, that I found out that be had 
in that space taught himself to read and 
to write in Latin, in Greek, and in He- 
brew. He had taught himself the Chal- 
dee, the Syriac, and the Samaritan lan- 
guages — and all this unaided by any in- 
structor; uncheered by any literary 
companion ; uninfluenced by the hope 
either of profit or of praise. And here 
let me pause at this very singular feature 
in the portrait 1 am endeavouring to de- 
lineate: for where sha!! we meet witha 
devotion to letters so soliary ov so pure? 
I know, indeed, that imstences are not 
unfrequent, where tbe mind has arisen 
superior to its original destination, or 





* At Longnor, in the parish of Con- 
dover, co. Salop, 
where 
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where eminence has been attained under 
circumstances adverse and unfavourable. 
But we more generally find that a foun- 
dation has been laid ; and that those 
who have distinguished themselves as 
scholars have gone through the regular 
routine of classical education, or have 
been assisted by masters of superior abi- 
lity. Such was the case with Mr. James 
Crichton, of Clunie, in Scotland, better 
known by the name of ‘ the admirabie 
Crichton,’ in the list of whose tutors we 
find the name even of Buchanan, And 
having introduced the mention of this 
extraordinary person, this ‘ Pheenix of 
Literature,’ as he 1s designated by one of 
his Biograpbers, 1 would willingly run 
some parallel between him and Mr. Lee ; 
for, though comparisons are justly said 
to be odivus, yet, if I take my example 
from the 16th century, | shall scarcely 
be accused of sinning against the spirit 
of this wholesome proverb, more espe- 
cially as my object is merely that of elu- 
cidation : nor is it necessary for my pur- 
pose to endeavour to depreciate the 
panegyries of Sir Thomas Urquhart, or of 
the authorities he quotes, by the more 
sober criticism of Dr. Kippis; for I 
know not that the warmest admirers of 
the admirable Crichton have advanced 
any thing concerning him, a few hyper- 
bolical expressions excepted, that is supe- 
rior to what Mr. Lee either bas done, or 
tmay well be supposed capable of doing, 
if he thought right and fit sotodo. Mr, 
Crichton then was the son of a gen- 
tleman of antient family and hereditary 
fortune ; and therefore we may presume 
that, in addition to the living assistance 
I have mentioned, he was amply supplied 
with the usual helps and incitements to 
learning, and that at an age when the 
mind is most ductile and open to such 
pursuits: whilst, on the other hand, we 
find Mr. Lee oppressed with the cares 
aud labours of life; without any living 
assistant whatsoever; without the sti- 
mulus either of bope or of fear; sgeking 
cuncealment rather than the smile of 
approbation, and very scantily supplied 
with the necessary materials: for Mr. 
Lee’s earnings at this time were barely 
sufficient to the poorest maintenance ; 
yet he spared from this pittance, to pur- 
chase such a Grammar as could be met 
with-upon the book-stalls of this town ; 
and when he had read through a volume 
procured in a similar manner, he was 
forced to pay it away again, as part of 
the price of the next bouk he wished to 
purchase, Here then is a string of diffi- 
culties surmounted by Mr. Lee, which 
Mr. Crichton had not to combat. Again, 
it is said that Mr. Crichton’s learning, 
however a was not acquired 


by the sacrifice of any of those pleasures 
in which youth usually indulges, or by 
the omission of any of those accom. 
plishments in which it becomes a gen- 
tleman to excel. Now so far as this 
marks out the interruptions given to 
Mr. Crichton’s severer studies, we shall 
find those of Mr. Lee at least equally 
broken in upon, and that from causes 
much more imperative. Mr. Lee had 
not to balance between reading and re- 
laxation; he had to pass from bodily 
fatigue to mental exertion—for he omit- 
ted, during the six years I have men- 
tioned, none of the hours usually appro- 
priated to manual labour; be retired 
regularly to rest at ten o'clock at night ; 
he suffered during this time from a com- 
plaint in bis eyes ; and of the inadequate 
leisure thus left him, part even of that 
was dedicated to what may be deemed 
accomplishment: so that it does not 
appear that Mr. Crichton either read or 
remembered with greater rapidity than 
Mr. Lee has done. And when Mr. Lee 
exchanged bis trade for the superintend- 
ance of a Charity-school, bis hours were 
not much more at his own disposal. It 
was at this time that that well-known 
and much respected Oriental scholar, Dr, 
Jonathan Scott, one while Persian Secre- 
tary to Mr. Hastings in India, furnished 
Mr. Lee with an Arabic Grammar; and 
he had then, for the first time in his life, 
the pleasure of conversing upon the 
study in which he was engaged ; and it 
is to this auspicious circumstance, im- 
proyed, as it was, by the wonderful pro- 
ficiency of Mr. Lee on the one hand (for 
in a few months be was capable of read- 
ing, writing. aud composing in both Ara- 
bic and Persic), and to the unremitting 
kindness of Dr. Scott on the other, that 
we may attribute Mr. Lee’s subsequent 
engagement with the Church Missionary 
Society, his admission at Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and his ordination asa 
Minister of the Established Church ¢. 
But, in defence of what I have ventured 
to assert, | must endeavour to draw this 
parallel somewhat closer, One of the 
admirable Crichton’s Historians asks, 
Whether it does not surpass comprehen- 
sion, that in his 21st year he should be 
master of ten different languages, and 
perfectly well seen in Philosophy, the 





* The venerable and henevulent Speak- 
er omitted to mention the zealous and 
persevering patronage which he bimself 
has always afforded, and still continues 
to afford, to Mr. Lee (who strongly re- 
minds us of Professor White); and whose 
liberality and kindness, in conjunction 
with Dr. Scott, are, we know, constant 
themes of their Pupil’s gratitude. Evit. 

Mathematics, 
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Mathematics, Theology, the Belles Let- 
tres, and other Sciences. ,Now I will 
endeavour to take these attributes in the 
order in which I have quoted them. 
And, first, as to Languages: if Mr. 
Crichton began his Grammar at six years 
of age,.a supposition by no means impro- 
bable, considering the aptness of the 
scholar, his station in life, and the prac- 
tice of the times, we shall then find that 
the high degree of knowledge we have 
stated was acquired in about 14 years; 
and it is now about 14 years since Mr. 
Lee first opened a Latin Grammar, and 
he has in that time taught himself 17 
different languages. It is further said, 
that Mr. Crichton offered to dispute iu 
the 12 following languages : 


1. Hebrew 7. French, 

g. Syriac. 8. Italian. 

3. Arabic. 9. English. 
4. Greek. 10, Dutch. 

5. Latin. 11. Flemish, 
6. Spanish. 12. Selavonian, 


* Those Mr. Lee has taught himself 
are the following : 


1. Latin. 10. French. 
S. Greek. 11. German. 
3. Hebrew. 12. Italian, 
4. Chaldee. 13. Ethiopic. 
5. Syriac. 14. Coptic. 
6. Samaritan. 15. Malay. 

7. Arabic. 16. Sanscrit. 
8. Persic, 17. Bengalee. 
9. Hindostanee. 





To which if we add the English, in- 
cluded in Mr. Crichton’s list of 12, it 
makes 18, or an excess of one-third. 

* As to Philosophy, the term when it 
stands by itself is of extensive if not inde- 
finite meaning. The skill with which Mr. 
Crichton disputed with Philosophers, 
and upon Philosophical subjects, is much 
insisted upon; but the only precise idea 
given us is his challenge to the Uni- 
versity of Padua, offering to prove se- 
veral errors in the Philosophy of Aris- 
totle. The extent of Mr. Lee’s reading 
upon such subjects | am unacquainted 
with; but I happen to know that, during 
the six years 1 have mentioned, he was 
conversant with the works of Plato, made 
translations in English blank verse from 
those of Boethius, and went through the 
Golden Verses bearing the name of Py- 
thagoras, And though the triumphant 
publicity with which Mr. Crichton exhi- 
bited himself as an intellectual gladiator 
upon the stage of Europe is contrary to 
modern manners, and the very reverse 
of Mr. Lee’s retired and unassuming 
manners ; yet, to shew the same con- 
vertible genius in both, I need only men- 
tion, that Mr. Lee was no sooner in Holy 
Orders, than he accepted invitations to 
preach to the largest congregations — 
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that he ascended the pulpit with the 
ease and self-possession of one long used 
to the station —and that be delivered 
his discourses with a freedom and elo- 
quence equal to that of the best prac- 
tical preacher. 

“*]n Mathematics, we are told, Mr. 
Crichton was perfectly ‘ well seen,’ and 
that he offered to dispute upon mathe- 
matical subjects. Of Mr. Lee 1 have 
something much more definite to relate. 
When he entered at Cambridge, he was 
unacquainted with the Mathematics ; 
but ia one fortnight he qualified himself 
to attend aclass which had gone through 
several books in Euclid; and he soon 
after discovered an error, not indeed in 
Euclid, but in a treatise on Spherical 
Trigonometry usually bound up with 
Simson’s Euclid, the 14th Proposition 
of which Mr. Lee disproved. Now as 
Simson’s edition of Euclid may be look- 
ed upon as a text-bvok at either Uni- 
versity; as it is the one usually put in 
the hands of students, and to which the 
lectures of the tutors apply, it is most 
wonderful if a mistake shouid have been 
pointed out in such a work, and for the 
first time as it should seem, by a student 
of not many weeks standing in that sci- 
ence. And as the highest honours are 
given at Cambridge to Mathematical 
learners, Mr. Lee must have anticipated 
a safe and easy road to those honours. 
But he considered this point, as he does 
all others, with that sobriety of mind 
with which he is so eminently gifted; 
and be contented himself with a com- 
petent knowledge of Mathematics, lest 
further attention to that sedacing aci- 
ence should interfere with those studies 
in which the highest interests of man- 
kind were concerned ; and this decision 
speaks volumes as to Mr. Lee’s theolo- 
gical views. Mr. Crichton, nodoubt, was 
well read in the School Divinity of bis 
day ; but I know not that any of his po- 
lemical victories have been handed down 
to us; but of Mr. Lee it may be said, if 
he has an ambition, it is to know. the 
word of God himself, and to impart that 
word to otbers ; though whetber he shall 
be honoured upon earth as the instru- 
ment of the good he has done, or may 
do, is I believe, a very inferior conside- 
ration with bim, or rather no considera- 
tion atall. His exertions in this bebalf 
are more than I can trust my memory 
with, but I have taken some pains to 
procure 2 note of them :” (and which the 
Archdeacon then read as follows :) 

1. The Syriac New Testament, edited 
by Mr. Lee and published, is not a con- 
tinuativn of that begun by Dr. Bucha- 
nan; but an entire new work, for which 
Mr. Lee collated three antient Syrian 
MSS, 





MSS., the Syrian Commentary of Sy- 
rius, and the Texts of Ridley, Jones, 
and Wetstein. 

2. An edition of the Malay New Tes- 
tament, from the Dutch edition of 1733; 
and the Old Testament, is now in the 
press. 

8. An enlarged and corrected edition 
of Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee Prayer- 
Book, in conjunction with Mr. Corrie. 

4. A Tract, translated into Persian 
and Arabic, and printed, entitled “ The 
Way of Truth and Life,” for the use of 
Mahometans. 

5. A Malay Tract for the London Mis- 
sionary Society; and some Tracts in 
Hindostanee, for the Society for instruct- 
ing the Lascars. 

6. A Tract in Arabic, on the New Sys- 
tem of Education, written by Dr. Bell, 
and first translated by Michael Sabag 
for Bacon de Sacy, Oriental interpreter 
to the King of France. 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the Ser- 
vice for Christmas-day from the Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England into 
Persic, Mr. Lee has added to it the rest 
of the Liturgy. 

8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new 
translation of the Old Testament into Per- 
sian, in conjunction with Mirza Khaleel. 

9. Mr. Lee is printing an Hindostanee 
New Testament. 

10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic 
Bible and other Works. 

11. Mr. Lee has moreover made a new 
fount of letter for Hindostanee and Per- 
sian printing; and a new fount for an 
edition of the Syriac Old Testament, and 
for which he has collated nine antient 
MSS. and one antieut Commentary, 
Some of these were collated for the Lon- 
don Polyglott; but Mr. Lee luoks upon 
those collations both as incorrect and 
deficient. He hopes to restore many 
omissions both in the London and Paris 
Polyglotts. ° 

The Archdeacon proceeded to observe, 
“ that the next article was the Belles Let- 
tres. Mach had been said of the facility 
with which Mr. Crichton composed in 
verse and prose, of his extemporary reci- 
tations, and that he had written a Come- 
dy, many of the characters in which he 
enacted in his own person. When I first 
had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. 
Lee upon books, | found he had read the 
Latin Poets usually introduced into 
schools, as Ovid, Virgil, Horace, &c. : 
that he had read part of the Odyssey, as 
well as the Iliad of Homer, some of the 
Greek minor Poets, and some of the 
Plays of Sophocles. Before we parted, I 
lent him the Meapirs of that interesting 
aud extraordinary young man, Mr. Kirk 
White, then lately printed: Mr. Lee re- 
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turned it to me very shortly, with a La- 
tin Poem in praise of Kirk White, a 
Dialogue in Greek on the Christian Reli- 
gion, and a pious effusion in Hebrew ; 
all compiled by himself when, as I be- 
lieve, he had not any accession to books, 
for he was during the time upon@erma- 
nent duty at Ludlow, as a member of the 
South Local Militia for this County: and 
I believe the first prose composition of 
any length Mr, Lee turned his atten- 
tion to, was the History of the Syrian 
Churches in India, a memoir which 
would do credit to the pen of any Histo- 
rian. High commendations are given to 
Mr. Crichton’s skill in fencing, dancing, 
singing, music, and drawing. To some 
of these we may have no immediate 
parallel to produce on the part of Mr. 
Lee; but it should be observed, that the 
skill, the neatness, and the ingenuity 
of Mr. Lee’s mechanical performances 
evince the same quickness of eye, and the 
same steadiness of hand, that must have 
been the ground-work of Mr. Crichton’s 
gayer achievements. As to music, Mr, 
Lee's powers are not problematical: he 
taught himself to play upon the flute, 
from an aecidental circumstance, with 
almost intuitive readiness; and when 
the Shrewsbury Volunteers were raised, 
he qualitied himself with equal readiness 
to be one of their military band, All 
this time he was a member of a Ringing 
Society, and gave private Lectures in 
Gothic Architecture. But, if Mr. Lee is 
thus great in what be possesses, be is not 
less great in what he does not possess. 
If he appears inferior to nu one in extent 
or variety of genius, he is without any 
of those eccentricities with which genius 
is so often concomitant. When Mr. 
Crichton gave a public challenge to dis- 
putation to the Literati of Paris, to one 
of his advertisements stuck up on the 
Sorbonne, the following pasquinade was 
added: ‘If any one wants to see this 
monster of perfection, let them inquire 
at the Tavern, or the Stews;’ but the 
whole of Mr. Lee's life has been sober, 
moral, and consistent. He bears his 
faculties most meekly. The resources of 
his mind are unapparent till called forth. 
He sought not polished society; but he 
mingled in it, when invited, without 
effort and without embarrassment; and, 
without losing any of his humility, be 
sustains his place in it with ease and in- 
dependence. Mr. Lee’s learning is with- 
out any tincture of pedantry; and his re- 
ligion is as far from enthusiasm on the 
one hand, as it is from lukewarmness 
on the other. Let us bless God, then, 
that such talents are so directed. Let 
us bless God that they are directed in an 
especial manner to the interests _! ow 
ible 
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Bible Society ; and, perhaps, after all, 
the grandeur and the simplicity so ap- 
parent in the plan of the Bible Society 
are the two adjuncts that best exemplify 
the mind thus devoted to its service. 
Having trespassed so much on your time 
with reference to one article in the Re- 
port, is a reason, if there were no other, 
why I should not now advert to any 
other topic. We have much, I trust, to 
hear and learn in the course of the usual 
proceedings of the day ; and, moreover, 
we are this day honoured with the pre- 
sence of two gentlemen as ambassadors 
from the Parent Society: Mr. Davies, 
one while Chaplain to the East India 
Company at bombay, and Mr. Stevens, 
a member of the London Committee, a 
gentleman who has given up much of his 
time, talents, and ability, to the further- 
ance of this good work from its com- 
mencement, and from both of whom we 
may expect much interesting informa- 
tion, both foreign and domestic."’ 


EE 


Generac Sea-Baruine INFiInMARY. 


Nibil est tam populare quam bonitas: 
nulla de virtutibus plurimis nec gratior 
nec admirabilior misericordia est ; 
homines enim ad deos nullA re pro 
pius accedunt, quam salutem hominibus 
dando, — Ciceronis Oralio pro Quinto 
Ligario. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 2. 
ERMIT a Correspondent of many 
years to address you on an im- 
portant topic, involving public inter- 
ests, and, sorry am 1 to apprehend, 
private animosities. 
“« Longa est injuria, longe 

Ambages: sed summa sequar fastigia 

rerum.” 


In your Magazine for the year 1792, 
vol. LXII. Part I. pp. 571, 572, you 
state that on Thursday the 2ist of 
June, of that same year, the first stone 
of Tue Generar Sea-Batuine In- 
FiInMARY was laid, with all customary 
and due solemnities, by that singular 
philanthropist, John Coakley Lett- 
som, M.D. who came down, with his 
friend the Rev. Weeden Butler, ex- 
pressly for the purpose fro London; 
and that he was cheerfully assisted by 
a body of distinguished gentlemen of 
London and of Margate, framers and 
founders of the institution: such as 
Dr. Hawes, Mr. Deputy Nichols, the 
Rev. J. Pridden, James Boswell, Esq. 
the fidus Achates of Samuel Johnson, 
&c. 1am nota young man, Sir, cer- 
tainly; but I yet rejvice in the proud 


recollection of my having person- 
ally and actively shared the duties of 
the day. Foremost among the most 
munificent of patrons (whilst alive) 
was ever found Mr. Butler’s towns- 
man the revered Francis Cobb, Esq. 
on whose tomb in the Church-yard is 
emphatically engraven that modest 
and sublime eulogy, “* The Friend of 
Margate ;” and the truly good man’s 
worthy descendants continue to be 
staunch advocates in the cause of the 
charity. I allude by desiga to the 
members of this respectable family 
with particular satisfaction on the 
subject ; because they are well-known 
men of talent and observation, and 
because I consider the devoted fidelity 
of the attachment of such unequivo- 
cal characters to the Establishment 
throughout its arduous progress of 
late years dua OéEns xal dryslac, ia 
dveOnuias xab wOnulas” an irrelraga- 
ble evidence in favour of its unvaried 
management, ever since the building 
was opened at West-Brook, near Mar- 
gate, in August 1796, for the recep- 
tion of poor patients of both sexes, 
and of ali ages. 

The utility, nay, let me not mince 
the matter, but let me add, the neces- 
sity of av Establishment of this gene- 
ral description, which unostentatious- 
ly extends to the industrious poor of 
our Metropolis the advantages of Sea- 
Bathing, must be apparent to the 
most superficial observer. If, al- 
though abounding in the comforts 
and conveniences of fortune, the more 
opulent classes of society feel com- 
pelled very frequently to seek its effi- 
cacy for themselves in numberless 
cases where malady defeats and over. 
powers the most judicious exertion of 
medical skill, wretched indeed must 
sometimes be the forlorn condition of 
the poor, labouring under the severe 
pressure of disease, without means 
or prospect of ever securing the only 
certain and simple remedy for their 
sufferings: ** Lavamini, et mundi es- 
tote.” The benefits which have been 
afforded to children and adults by the 
timely assistance of this lafirmary, ia 
the probable saving of limbs by sub- 
duing the most alarming symptoms 
of disorder in the joints; in conquer- 
ing inflammation of the eyes, which 
had resisted former endeavours to 
cure, and threatened speedily to inflict 
the horrors of permaoent blindness ; 
in healing obstinate and distressing 
sores, 
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sores; in resolving and removing the 
evils attendant on indurated glands in 
various parts; in restoring health and 
vigour to the system, from conditions 
of body and consequent depressions 
of mind the most emaciated and the 
most deplorable; in renovating and, 
to all appearance, absolutely altering 
constitutions, in which characters of a 
scrophulous disposition had been ma- 
nifest; and, lastly, in preserving the 
lives of persons seemingly bending 
over the very brink of the grave, are 
notorious. They have equalled all 
the hopes, they have gloriously ex- 
ceeded all the sanguine expectations, 
of the venerable Dr. John Coakley 
Lettsom and his chosen band of scien- 
tific co-adjutors in 1792. With de- 
light | record the following names of 
medical gentlemen, who bave nobly 
signed testimonials at different times 
to this effect: M. Garthshore, J.C. 
Lettsom, Wm. Woodville, Jas. Sims, 
Thos. Dale, J. H. Myers, Phi. El- 
liot, Algern. Frampton, Walter Farqu- 
har, William Long, C. Blicke, Wil- 
liam Blizard, Heary Ciine, Wm. Nor- 
ris, T. Blizard, Robt. Keate, R. C. 
Headington. The testimonials are 
honourable, and they are conclusive. 
Now, from these affecting cousider- 
ations, Sir, I trust your intelligent 
Readers will déem it evident, that the 
grand London Charity, called Tne 
GenweracSea-Batuincinrinmary*, 
and situated at West-Brook, near Mar- 
gate, is no common Institution; and 
that it powerfully demands and merits 
some portion of attention from Lon- 
don Clergymen and London Congre- 
gations in its present local destitution 
and abandonment by the Vicar of 
Margate, oo priuciples of sound poli- 
cy, aided by the sweetest suggestions 
of humanity, and enforced by the re- 
sistless dictates of our holy Religion. 
Sir, | am authorized by men of no 
mean rank to affirm, that the Infir- 
mary is controlled and conducted with 
honesty and honour; and that it 
calmly challenges the most rigorous, 
the most hostile examination into all 
its departments, all its receipts, aud 
all itsexpenditures. Tvo long hasan 
insidious slanderer been accustomed 
* Criminibus terrere novis; ac spargere 
voces [scius arma.” 
In vulgum ambiguas, et qu@erere con- 











* See a View, and Account of the in- 
firmary, tn vol. LXXXY'. i. p. 17. Eprr. 


[Oct, 


Sir, the Infirmary is essential to 
the relief of our diseased poor in Lon- 
don and its populous environs; it is 
an admirable support and supplement 
to our London Hospitals, an almost 
indispensable liok in the mighty chain 
of our eleemosynary Establishments 
for the weal of our deserving fellow- 
citizens, the industrious and indigent 
inhabitants of our unwieldy Metropo- 
lis, Thank God, Mr. Urban, the sen- 
timent “* Homo sum: bhumani nihil a 
me alienum puto,” is not yet extinct 
even in the vicinity of this harshly- 
treated Institution. Believe me, Sir, 
other good Charities, of @ nature 
strictly parochial and local, to my 
certain knowledge, do still experience 
the blessing of annual appeals from 
the pulpit of Margate Church, ad- 
dressed purposely to London hearers 
(twice at least) in the height of the 
fashionable season. The proceedure is 
right in itself; and, were no invidious 
and unwarrantable distinction made, 
it would be highly commendable. 
Here, then, the weighty questicn rolls 
in upon our thought, and bears down 
before it every petty barrier of timi- 
dity and reserve. Why is the Gene- 
ral Sea-Bathing Infirmary established 
by Londoners at West-Brook alone 
proscribed ? Why is the only London 
Institution in the whole Isie of ‘Thanet 
alone excluded from all dignified 
modes of participation in the goldeo 
tide of London pity, thus annually 
watched like the tlowings of the river 
Nile, and thus annually taken always 
at the flood ? 

** Mussabat tandem tacito Medicina ti- 
more.”” 

Creditable inhabitants of the Isle of 
Thanet assert, that some snows have 
falien since, relative to this excellent 
Charity. A strange misunderstanding 
in Margate Church-yard [in ils origia 
most trivial, and at the time most 
easy of accommodation] gave rise to 
a kind of awkward legai discussion at 
Maidstone between gentlemen whe 
ought not to have offered on such an 
occasion “ partes ferre supremas.” 
For a moment, allow the statement 
to be true. Still let me ask (Davos 
sum, non C&dipus) may not real friends 
to the General Sea-Bathing Infirmary 
believe that, with prudent regard for 
the sacred decorum of his cloth, the 
Vicar of St. John’s, Margate, ield 
himself of choice aloof from the igne- 
miny of the squabble, and that there- 

fore 
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fore he remegios a reluctant spectator 
of the effects of that unseemly brawl? 
May we not hope, nay rather, Mr. 
Urban, shall we not soon be assured, 
that the Rev. William Frederick Bay- 
ley possesses a mind cultivated and 
enlightened, a mind far too liberal, 
far too ingenuous, to visit now on the 
wretched supplicants for his protec- 
tion and favour, who never could 
have been parties to the odious dis- 
pute, the presumed turbulence of a 
very small number of impetuous Pa- 
trons, who were then, perhaps, equally 
in error, but who are already, alas! 
no longer in the same state of exist- 
ence? for William Devayues, Esq. is 
dead! Your Readers will have the 
goodness tu observe that the case is 
with caution put hypothetically, un- 
willing as | am to admit the fact 
alledged. Once, Sir, your old Cor- 
respondent had the honour cordially 
to shake hands with that eminent Di- 


“vine, Mr. B. in his house in Cecii- 


square: from pleasant rememb: ance 
of former acquaintance, | feel sume- 
what justified in the indulgence of 
my expectation that, at length, con- 
sidering himself a Minister of the 
mild Gospel of Jesus Christ, Mr. B. 
will freely lend his pulpit to this ad- 
mirable Establishment in its turn, and 
vindicate his claim to Christian charity 
by manly voluntary reconciliation. 
Fain would I twitch his gown with 
great respect, aud with no common 
earnestness, uninfluenced by any feel- 
ing save one, that of profound com- 
miseration for the helpless objects of 
London solicitude, plead for them the 
pathetic lines of Nature's Poet : 
“* The quality of Mercy is not strain’d; 
it droppeth as the gentle rain from 
Heaven [bless’d ; 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest.” 
Tothe humaneand perseveringCom- 
mittee of the much insulted Institution 
is here tendered the tribute of sincere 
approbation. To them the secret 
testimony of their own warm hearts, 
the still small voice of their consci- 
ences, must afford solid and durable 
consolation. But, Mr. Urban, let us 
not fail to remind these men of ove 
other recompence recorded in the 
animating words of inspiration : 
El dycborouvrs; xas waryortts UT 
MENITE TETO Kugrs Taea Ow. 
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The best proof, short of ocular de- 
monstration, that can be adduced as 
to the continued improvement of the 
Infirmary, may be triumphantly given 
in the words of Dr. Hurlock’s Medi- 
cal Report, with which | beg permis- 
sion, for the present, to close my 
remarks : 


** As a Member of the Medical Board, 
I have this day visited the Sea-Bathing 
lufirmary, and minutely examined the 
Patients at present receiving the benefit 
of the Charity, It is with great satis- 
faction | am enabled to report, that the 
greater number of the cases appear to be 
in a state of improvement ; that many 
cases of the most deplorable description 
have received that relief which will ena- 
ble them to return to their families, not 
as the wretched victims of lamentable 
disease, preventing them from pursuing 
their different occupations, but as effi- 
cient members of society. 

** L beg leave to call the attention of 
the publick to the following cases, 
where the beneficial effects of the sea sir 
and sea-bathing, on the scrophulous con- 
stitution will be most strikingly exem- 


plified : 
HenriettaThomas. Anne Stansby. 
Mary Wade. Alicia Thorn. 


Eliza. Robinson. 
Mary Yarnley. 
Caroline Bean. 


Eliza Barnes. 
Marg. Galloway. 
Sarah Chambers. 
John Owen. 

“1 cannot close this Report without 
earnestly recommending those who are 
friends to the lustitution to visit the 
above cases, where they will be highly 
gratified in witnessing the effects of 
their benevolence; and where those who 
doubt the importance of the Institution, 
will have ample confirmation of its 
efficacy. JoserH Hurzock, M.D. 

“ August 31, 1818.” 

I have the honour to subscribe my- 
self, Mr. Urban, Cuaistianvs. 

aa 

Mr. Urpan, Cambridge, Sept. 2!. 

N reply to the inquiry of your Cor- 

respondent * Bibliomans:” p. 98, re- 
lative to a Work cited by the Author 
of “ Religio Clerici” (Speculum Stul- 
torum, Ms. Harl, 2422) 1 cao only re- 
fer him to the MS. itself, now in the 
British Museum. I believe it has 
never been printed, and it would 
therefore be no easy matter to inform 
him how he may procure a copy. Of 
its identity with the ** Narren Spiegel” 
I can 5 nothing, as | never have 
seen this latter Work. 

I was amused by the sagacity of 
your Reviewer in a late Number - 

the 
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the Gentleman’s Magazine, in his 
Critique upon the above-named little 
Poem. He informs your Readers that 
it is “‘ pretty generally attributed to 
two distinguished scholars of Har- 
row ;” and he labours unusually hard 
to prove that much use has been made 
in it of Young's Night Thoughts— 
whole passages of which he contends 
have been dexterously paraphrased. 
Now in justice to the anonymous 
Poet, in whose secret, no matter how, 
I happen to be, | can assure you that 
he wrote single-handed; that he makes 
no pretensions to * distinguished 
scholarship ;” and that he bas no con- 
nexion with “ Harrow.”—I will add 
also, on his own authority, that, how- 
ever singular it may appear, it so 
happens that he never read ten lines 
of Young’s Night Thoughts in his life. 
Some of your Readers perhaps may 
not be sorry to hear that his Muse 
has not been idle, and that she is 
soon about to appear on the same 
subject which occupied her lately *. 
Yours, &c. Puito-Ciericus, 
—-_ 


Mr. Unsan, MWest-square,Oct. 5. 
that specimen of superstitious 
co-incidence, which I pointed 

out in your Magazine for August, 
p- 131, allow me to add another, 
equally striking. 

Among the less enlightened por- 
tion of the Irish population, if a 
person, describing a hurt or wound, 
should, with the view of illustrating 
his verbal description, happen to 
touch the corresponding part of his 
own or another person’s body, that 
touch is fearfully noticed, as ominous 
of ill, and a sure precursor of simi- 
lar mischief to the person and the 
part so touched, unless the narrator, 
or some other individual present, be 
careful immediately to subjoin, “ God 
bless the mark!” or ** God save the 
mark!” which prayer avails as a 
charm, to avert the dreaded disaster. 

An exactly similar superstition pre- 
vailed among the ancient Romans, 
as we learn from a passage in Pe- 
tronius, where Trimalchio relates a 
marvellous adyenture, in which am an 


thrust his sword through the body of 


a Sorceress. ; 





* See our Review Department for this 
month, art. Religio Christiani, for some 
justification of our Reviewer. Epir. 


In describing the exploit, Trimal- 
chio (as it appears) points out on his 
own person the very place of the 
wound, by laying his hand to the 
part: whereupon he immediately ex- 
claims, “* Salvum sit, quod tango !”— 
** Safe be what I touch !” —exactly 
equivalent to the Irish “God bless 
[or “* God save] the mark!” 

For the satisiaction of those, among 
your Readers, who have not an op- 
portunity of consulting the original 
text of Petronius, | here transcribe 
the passage—* Mulierem, tamquam 
hoc loco, (salvum sit, quod tango ! ) 
mediam trajecit.” 

Let me add, with respect to the 
Irish superstition, that the touch, 
in those cases, is deemed to possess 
equally malign influence, whether 
applied to the naked body itsel!, or 
to the garment covering the part: 
and the Roman idea seems to have 
been precisely the same; as we can 
hardly presume that Trimalchio ex- 
posed his naked person; since we do 
not find such circumstance mention- 
ed by Petronius, who would not have 
failed to notice it, if it had taken 
place. Joun Carey. 


—— 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 30. 

} following complimentary and 
highly flattering fetter from the 
Savereiga of one State to the Subject 
of another, has been graciously sent 
in the name of the Spanish King to 
Captain Fairman, a gentleman weil 
known in the political world for his 
patriotic labours and literary talents. 
Yours, &e. 

** Sir, Portland Place, April \7. 

* The King my waster has learn- 
ed with pleasure, through his em- 
bassy in this Court, the good offices 
you have been doing io favour of 
His Majesty’s just cause on the sub- 
ject of Spanish America; and has in 
consequence directed me to convey 
to you his Thaoks for the interest 
which, in your sundry publications in 
the Newspapers, you have shewn to- 
wards the sacred and incontestable 
rights of his august person on that 
part of the globe. 1 avail myself of 
this opportunity to beg you to accept 
my good wishes; and have the ho- 
nour to be your obedient servant, 

“San Cantos.” 

To Captain Fairman. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


er 


35. The Bibliographical Decameron; 
or, Ten Days Pleasant Discourse upon 
Illuminated Manuscripts, and Sub- 

jects connected with early Engraving, 

Tesicephe. and Bibliography. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 3 vols. 8vo. 

FTER the very tempting bill of 
fare exhibited in our volume 

LXXXVIIL. ii. p. 157, it might be 
almost sufficient to say, that our san- 
guine expectations have been fully 
gratified; and that we are not sa- 
tiated with the banquet, though ex- 
tended to ten rich courses. 

In turning over the leaves of these 
matchless volumes, we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the Pen or 
the Pencil of the lively, indefatigable, 
and ingenious Author—or, what is not 
less admirable, the superior excellence 
of the various Artists in every depart- 
ment — more especially the English 
Bodini, Mr. William Bulmer, of whom 
a good portrait forms one of the many 
decorative Plates— as does that of his 
great Typographic Rival, Mr. Thomas 
Bensley — with those of Plantin and 
Frobenius of olden times—and the pre- 
sent “ Father of the Puncheon and 
Matrix, ycleped John Nichols” *. 

Of these, and other of the modern 
Printers, are given characteristic 
anecdotes, with lists of several of 
the more beautiful productions of 
their presses. 


* Mr. Dibdin, however, seems not to 
have met with an exquisitely beau- 
tiful little volume —after a vellum 
copy of which his heart would have 
yearned — Editore Samuele Bentley, 
intituled, “* Des. Erasmi Rot. Concio 
de Puero Jesu, olim pronudnciata a 
Puero in Schola Joannis Coleti Lon- 
dini instituta, in qua presidebat lma- 
go Pueri Jesu docentis specie.” 

This little work might amply vin- 
dicate the finet (and the correct ) Print- 
ing of the “ Old Boy’s” press—not to 
mention Mr. Ormerod’s * History of 
Cheshire ;” which, for the symmetry 
of the type, and excellence of the 
printing, will bear a comparison with 
the finest productions of the English 
or Foreign press. The same may with 
the strictest propriety be said of a 
splendid volume, which records the 
Visits of the Prince Regent and his 
imperial and Royal Allies to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, as 
noticed in vol. LXXXVIL. ii. p. 521. 

The beauty and correctness of Mr. 
Wilkes’s “ Catullus” and “* Theophras- 
tus,” long since printed at the Bowyer 
press, and the rarity of the vellum 
copies, are well known. 

Among the most valuable Historio- 
graphers on the Art of Printing are 
Mailtaire and Meerman; and their 
ae form part of the embel- 
ishments of the Decameron; as also 





* “ Searcely a week has elapsed, since, in the midst of Deeember snows [1816], 
1 visited him and his family at Islington—his native place, and destined to be his 
dying one. The ‘ Septuagenarian’—(be is now two years beyond that usual term 
of man’s life) was hearty, cheerful, and as anxious as ever about the success of 
literary projects. When I had given him a rough sketch of the manner in 
which the names and memories of the more antient Printer’ of celebrity had been 
treated in these inefficient pages, the ‘ Old Boy’ gave such tokens of satisfaction 
as led me to hope that I had not rashly executed the important task under- 
taken: for, (says he) if 1 am not deep in the lore of Fust, Jenson, and Gering — 
if 1 am not worthy to hold up the garment of Aldus, Philip Giunta, Froben, Opo- 
rinus, and Plantin—I have at least learnt the art under a Master, who, for in- 
tegrity and erudition, may possibly vie with either!’ 

+ “ Does the caustic Typographical Critic ask, ‘if Mr. N. be a fine Printer?’ Not 
a ‘ fine fellow,’ but a ‘ fine Printer ?’—I answer, that, compared with the modern 
Jenson and Plantin, Mr. N. must not be called by such a name ; but the Projector, 
in 8vo. the Craven, in 4to. and, more than either, the Hertfordshire and Durham, 
in folio, are quite sufficient testimonies of the skill and beauty with which the guon- 
dam- Bowyer press is yet conducted, And so, when the foregoing question is asked 
respecting ‘ the beauty of Mr. N.’s press, ‘let Messrs. Chalmers, Whitaker, Clutter- 
buck, and Surtees, take up the gauntlet which such sceptic throws down. These 
gentlemen have tougher bulls’ hides to their shields, for the protection of the ‘Old 
Boy,” than I can presume to boast of.—The labours of Mr. N. have been briefly and 
unostentatiously made known to the publick through the medium of the Vith vo- 
lume of the ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” They are neither 
few nor unimportant.” 
’  GEwt. Mac. October, 1814. dh 

. 
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do those of the no less celebrated 
Bibliographers, Antonio Magliabechi, 
Apostolo Zeno, Angelo Maria Ban- 
dini, and Jacopo Morelli. 


As the skill of the Type-founder is 
effectual to the beauty of a book, 
under this head Mr. Dibdin’s remarks 
are brief, but characteristic : 


**T love the memory of old William 
Caslon,"”” says Lisardo, *‘ as much as Ly- 
sander does of ‘old William Caston’.’’ 


The Annotator adds, 


** Do pray, good-natured Reader, and 
lover of honesty and ingenuity, sit 
down quietly by thy fire-side, and open 
vol. Il. p. 355, &e. of that dainty reper- 
tory of ‘a thousand notable things,’ 
yeleped Wichols's Literary Anecdotes— 
and there thou shalt peruse to thy 
heart’s content respecting this said ‘ old 
William Caslon.” How he served an 
apprenticeship to an engraver of orna- 
ments on gun-barrels— began his first 

_type-cutting experiments by executing 
a fount named English Arabic—attack- 
ed the Roman Pica—and, after giving 
(lL would hope) that wretched pilferer 
and driveller SAMUEL PALMER (whose 
* History of Printing’ is only fit for eli- 
campane paper) a half dozen good can- 
ings, for his dishonesty, he betook him- 
self to that admirable printer and ex- 
cellent scholar, Wittt1am Bowyer, who 
at once perceived and appreciated his 
worth. Hence, from Caslon's. type- 
foundery, came forth the magnificent 
impression of Selden's Works, and the 
Coptic types used for Dr. Wilkins’s edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. The grateful 
Caslon always acknowledged Bowyer as 
his benefactor and master; and such 
were his improvements in the art of 
letter-founding, that types were not 
only no longer imported from Holland, 
but Caslon’s own performances, in turn, 
became an object for exportation abroad, 
The crabbed and eccentric Rowe Mores 
calls our hero ‘the Corypheus of let- 
ter-founders.” 

* Caslon died, full of years and honour, 
in 1766 ; and in the 74th of his age. 

“ The matrix and puncheon had not 
made his heart callous, or his dispo- 
sition prone ‘ to treason, stratagem, and 
spoils ;’ for our ‘ William,’ like the re- 
nowned Britton, the Small-coal man, 
was, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, ‘a 
great lover of musick, had frequent con- 
certs at his house, which were resorted 
to by many eminent masters, and whi- 
ther he assembled his particular friends 
and ‘the companions of his youth.’ 
Anon, Master Caslon ‘ removes to a 
farge house in Chiswell-street’ — [note, 
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however, that he had before lived ‘ in 
Water-gruel-lane ;’ but his Bacchanalian 
friends studiously shunning these quar- 
ters, he speedily removed therefrom]— 
erects an organ in his concert-room, 
and gives regular monthly concerts when 
the Moon is at the full, for the conve- 
nience of those friends who had a few 
furlongs to return homewards. Hence, 
says Sir John, they humorously called 
themselves Lunatics. But further: ‘In 
the intervals of the performance ('tis 
Sir John Hawkins who thus narrates) 
the guests refreshed themselves at a 
sideboard, which was amply furnished ; 
and when it was over, sitting down to 
a bottle of wine, and a decanter of ex- 
cellent ale (of Mr. Caslon’s own brew- 
ing), they concluded the evening’s en- 
tertainment with a song or two of 
Purcell’s, sung to the harpsichord, or 
a few catches; and about twelve re- 
tired.’ ‘O dainty William Caslon!’ thou 
wert made of malleable stuff; and thy 
reputation, as a master in thine art, as 
a man of the world, and as a father 
and Christian, is ‘so much to my liking, 
that hereafter ensueth a copy of thy can- 
dour-speaking physiognomy : taken, on 
a reduced scale, from the mezzotint of 
Faber. Thy descendants, as many as 
now exist, shall, peradventure, view thy 
honest countenance with a right good- 
will and merry heart: and let them at 
least acknowledge that the graver of 
WorTHINGTON has been more success- 
ful than that of his predecessor.” 

An excellent small portrait of Mr. 
Caslon is then introduced. 

Among the more eminent Book- 
sellers noticed in the Decameron, we 
are delighted to find the Portraits of 
three of our very old friends—Mr. 
Samuel Baker, the ‘* Father of the 
present School of Book Auctioneers ;” 
honest Tom Payne; aud Mr. George 
Nicol (the living Nestor of the pro- 
fession) ;—and not less so with the in- 
telligent countenances of Mr. Ro- 
bert Evans (the worthy son of ano- 
ther old Friend), and Mr. William 
Miller; who, though “ defunct as 
a Bibliopolist, lives to enjoy a well- 
earned competence, and to fill his 
dining-room with large-paper and il- 
lustrated copies of the Popular Au- 
thors of the day, bound in Morocco, 
or Russia!” ‘ 

After these, as the finisher, comes 
the Bookbinder; and to that useful 
art every proper attention is paid by 
Mr. Dibdin; who has also given por- 
traits of Roger Payne (of whom see 
the “ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. II1. 

p- 736 ;) 
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p- 7365) and of Mrs. Wier; of whom 
we have the following particulars : 

«¢ While this brief memoir of her la- 
bours in cleaning, mending, reviving, 
and perpetuating injured or decayed 
volumes, is passing from pen to paper, 
the worthy Mrs. Wier lies dangerously 
ill at home with a rheumatic fever, and 
other ailments incidental to old age: 
which now (to borrow Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's expres-ive language) ‘ hath her 
in his clutch.’ This good woman hath 
“done marvels’ in her time, and in her 
way. Perhaps her chef-d'euvre was the 
copy of the Faite of Arms and Chiual- 
rye, printed by Caxton, in the Rox- 
burghe Collection ; mended by herself, 
and bound by Roger Payne—for whom 
indeed she was pretty constantly and 
most successfully employed. 1 remem- 
ber, some twelve days before the Rox- 
burghe sale, with what eagerness and 
zeal Mr. George Nicol shewed this 
very copy to Lord Spencer—who hap- 
pened to come in just at the time of our 
parlance of it—and the gratification ex- 
pressed by his Lordship at such a restor- 
ative feat. Unless the part (it was, I 
believe, the last leaf more especially) 
were held up against a strong light, it 
could not have been detected. At the 
sale, this very circumstance perhaps put 
fresh mettle into the Book-knight who 
strove to possess it—and the hammer of 
Mr. Evans did not drop upon this 
Payno-WierRian production till it had 
reached the tremendous sum of 336/.! 
See the Bibl. Roxb. No. 6342. 

“ In the year 1774, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wier went over to Toulouse, for the pur- 
pose of binding and repairing the books 
in Count Macarthy’s library. On their 
return, her husband betook himself to 
Roger Payne; but Mrs. Wier, late in 
life, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Nicol, betook herself to Edinburgh, to 
repair the books, parchments, vellums, 
&e. in the Record-office of that City: 
and there it was that Lord Frederick 
Campbell was so much pleased with her 
good conduct, and so highly gratified 
by her successful labours, that nothing 
would ‘serve his Lordsbip’s turn,’ but he 
must cause a PorTRAIT OF Mrs, WIER 
to be engraved—in the stipling man- 
ner—for the sake of a chosen biblioma- 
niacal few. The plate was private: but, 
with the consent of all the parties con- 
cerned, it is here made public: on a re- 
duced scale, and in a more artist-like 
manner than its precursor. Thus let 
RoGer Payne and Mas. Wier go down 
together—if not to posterity—at least 
till the present generation of Rozx- 
burghers cease to meet on the 17th of 
June!” 
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In the Tenth Day’s Dialogue a 
further account is given (as a su 
plement to the “ Bibliomania”) of 
Libraries, Book Collectors, and Sales 
by Auction. This portion of the 
Work is particularly interesting, and 
is enriched by a variety of fine Por- 
traits; among which are those of 
Lady Jane Grey; the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Sunderland; Bishops Percy 
and Dampier; Dean Honeywood ; 
Dr. Heaths Mr. Cracherodes; Col. 
Johnes; Mr. Wodhuil; Mr. T. Bar- 
rett (founder of the Lee Priory Li- 
brary) ; John Bagford ; John Murray, 
and Thomas Britton; with Views of 
Lee Priory, the Strawberry Hill, 
Hafod, and Auchinleck Prioting- 
offices, &c. &e. 

On the whole, the Decameron is 
so perfect and beautiful a picture, 
and the Work contains so many lite- 
rary beauties, that it would be anjast 
te search out such mimute imperfec- 
tions as may have accidentally oc- 
curred in the haste of composition. 


56. Nuge Moderne. Morning Thoughts, 
and Midnight Musings: consisting of 
Casual Reflections, Egotisms, \&c. ia 
Prose and Verse. By Thomas Park, 
Depositary of an Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, Treasurer to the Sunday and 
National Schools, Secretary to a Be- 
nevolent Institution, Manager of a 
Bank for Savings, and one of the 
Guardians of the Poor in the Parish 
of Hampstead. 12mo. pp. 131. Long- 
man and Co, 

THE taste and talents of Mr. Park 
have long been duly appreciated, 
not only by his edition of the “ Nuge 
Anlique,” but still more so by the 
splendid and highly improved edition 
of Lord Orford’s “ Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, 1806 ;” 
Ritson’s Collection of antient Songs, 
with additions, 1812; a new edition 
of the Harieian Miscellany in 4to. 
1813; aud by a late elegant collec- 
tion, intituled “ Heliconia.” But in 
the work now before us he is an ori- 
ginal Author, pleasing, instructive, 
and pathetic; though tinctured (we 
are sorry for his own sake to say) with 
a degree of plaintive sorrow, arising 
from the most amiable of all causes, 
the loss of an excellent wife. 

For the distinctions annexed to bis 
name in the title-page of this little 
work Mr. Park thus accounts: 

“Some are born great’ (quoth 
Sbakspeare), ‘ some achieve a, 

an 
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and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.’ Through none of these chan- 
nels have my Parochial distinctions been 
conveyed. Hereditary they could not 
be; or the virtues of my parents must 
have transmitted them, if I had not 


cut off the entail. They were acquired 


by no achievement, for noiseless has 
been the tenour of my way. They are 
retained by no enforcement, for the 
labour we approve is its reward. And 
those who know me will also know— 
that I rather silently acquiesced in ac- 
cepting the several local appointments 
specified on my tifje-page, than sought 
them out for myself. They have re- 
sulted progressively from the govd-will 
and kind favour of neighbours and 
friends; and I do not say I am proud 
(because pride under any. modification 
is blameful), but I am seasibly gratified, 
by being thought capable of usefulness 
in my declining life, among the residents 
in that village where I have taken up 
my abode. It is my desire ‘ to bear 
those honours’ (for such [ reckon them) 
* meekly,’ fulfilling the duties connected 
with them faithfully; and I indulge a 
conscientious persuasion, that such du- 
ties and such honours are 


——‘More befitting to a head grown grey, 

And heart much travell’d in affliction’s 
way, 

Than UNCIAL characters of F.S. A.’ 


* But it will become me perhaps a 
little to explain. 

** About three lustrums past, I had so 
much literary ambition as led me to ob- 
tain the requisite testimonial for being 
elected a Fellow of the London Society of 
Antiquaries. Such Fellowship, however, 
even then, was more desired for the sake 
of its personal associations, than for the 
Bashaw-like privilege of having my 
name appear in priut, with an appen- 
dage of three tails. 1 have ‘ given 
back those honours to the world,’ by 
withdrawing myself from the muster-roll 
of that respectable Society: not from 
any feeling of discordance toward any 
one of its Members, several of whom I 
number among my cordial friends; but 
partly from the inconvenience of attend- 
ing evening- meetings at Somerset-place, 
and partly from considering that my 
annual subscription might be more sa- 


-» 


tisfactorily applied to other purpuses. 


For very many reasons no Antiquary, 
and few Polite Scholars, can read the 
above extract without experiencing 
the most poignant regret. 

“Some readers of the present little 
Work (if work it may assume to be 
termed) will readily recal to mind, that 
in the year 1804 I put forth an enjarged 
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edition of Harrington’s Nuge Antiqua ; 
a miscellany of antiquated trifles, which 
met with full as much approval as was 
merited. Inthe present publication I 
have drawn together various Vuge Mo- 
derne of my own: conceiving that there 
are others, like myself, who may oft- 
times be more disposed to take up a 
small volume of sententious remarks 
and detached observations, than to oc- 
cupy their leisure in the analysis of more 
extended compositions. Yet let me at 
the same time intimate, in the sentiment 
as well as words of Cowper, 


* I would not trifle merely, though the 
world 
Be loudest in their praise who do no 


more’,”” 


The Volume is divided into two 
distinct parts :—The first consists of 
casual Reflections and Sententious 
Remarks. The second, of Poems on 
various occasions, but chiefly of a 
serious or religious tendency. 

Of the sensible remarks in prose, 
the following sentences may be a fair 
and pleasing specimen: 


** Authors are often blamed for ego- 
tism, with a very thankless illiberality ; 
since no passages in their works meet 
with such eager and reiterated perusal 
as those which speak of themselves. 
Hence, I believe it will be found, that 
the opening of the third book in Milton's 
* Paradise Lost,’ and of the fifth in 
Cumberland’s ‘ Calvary,’ are read with 
more frequency, and excite a stronger 
degree of interest, than almost any 
other portion of those distinguished 
productions. 

“ The relative merit of an engraver 
to a painter I regard as that of a trans- 
Jator to an original author; and do not, 
therefore, concur in sentiment with the 
Jate Mr. V. Green, who urged it as a 
right (in an epistolary appeal ta Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) that mezzotinto-scra- 
pers should be admitted to the rank of 
Royal Academicians. 

** Criticism was formerly deemed the 
handmaid of Literature, but is now be- 
come the pert rival of her mistress, and 
cuts a more dashing appearance, though 
sometimes in left-off clothes. 

“ Critics, like young cbirurgeons, oft 
grow wantonly cruel in the exercise of 
professional implements. They who 
once used the pen only, may now be 
said to imbrue the pen-knile in their 
victims ; and if the edge is but keenly 
polished, and the work of incision dex- 
terously done, it seems a matter of small 
concernment how deeply they cut, of 
how profusely the suffering subject 


bleeds, The inconsiderate publick = 
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der at the operation, the operator is 
Jauded as a man of ability, and thence 
encouraged to display his merciless skill 
on some new candidate for critical dis- 
section. 

** The hypocritical spirit of the pre- 
sent day is an anti-christian spirit. It 
is the growing bane of the young, and 
the persecution of the aged. By detract- 
ing from the value of every thing that 
is ingenious or meritorious, the sphere of 
our rational, and even social enjoyment 
appears to be narrowing, and so does 
our ingenuous candour. The same spirit 
and temper leads also, most unhappily, 
to be ‘ extreme to mark what is done 
amiss,’ and thereby militate against a 
sacred injunction,—‘ Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged.’ ” . 

Some extracts from the Poetry 
shall grace a different portion of our 
Magazine, (see p. 350.) 

Long, very long, may i! be before 
the worthy Bard takes possession of 
the Frechold at Acton, most feelingly 
described in his ** Allodium Sepul- 
chrale, or the Poet's Landed Pro- 
perty!” a Poem we recommend to 
the attentive perusal both of the 
gay and of the serious. 


57. The Gospel Kingdom, considered in 
respect to some Practical Means of its 
Advancement. A Sermon, preached 
in the Parish Church of Halstead, in 
Essex, on the 25th of July, 1818, at 
the Visitation of the Right Honourable 
and Right Reverend William Lord 
Bishop of London: the substance of 
which was also preached before the 
University of Cambridge on the 5th 
of July, 1818, being Commencement 
Sunday. Dy the Rev. Richard Yates, 
D.D. & F.S.A. Rector of Ashen; 
Chaplain to His Majesty's Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea; and alternate Preacher 
to the Philanthropic Society. @vo. pp. 
40. Rivingtons. 

NUMEROUS are the instances 
which might readily be adduced of 
living Ornaments of the Established 
Church, and that in every depart- 
ment from the Primate to the Cu- 
rate, who reflect honour on their sa- 
cred profession, by their valuable la- 
bours, both in the pulpit and from 
the press. But, without any invidious 
comparison, it may safeiy be said, 
that few of them are more conspi- 
cuously useful than Dr. Yates. The 
service he has rendered to the Church 
by his various publications, is incal- 
culable ; his Clerical exertions at 
Chelsea Hospital, and at the Philan- 


thropic Society, are well known; 
and his meritorious exertions in be- 
half of the many Charitable Institu- 
tions in the Metropolis (particularly 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
the Literary Fuad, and the Philan- 
thropic and Royal Humane Societies) 
are truly exemplary. 

Having said thus much, we shall 
only add, that the present Discourse 
is printed by the command of his 
Diocesan, the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend Bishop of London; 
and it is inscribed, ina manly Dedi- 
cation, to the Earl of Liverpool : 

**I cannot withhold the expression of 
my devout acknowledgments to Divine 
Providence that your Lordship should 
have entitled yourself to the gratitude 
of the British Nation and of every friend 
of humanity, by strongly marked, ju- 
dicious, and liberal endeavours to aug- 
ment the usefulness and increase the 
efficiency of our excellent Church Es- 
tablishment. 

* Your administration, my Lord, hav- 
ing all the splendour that military 
achievement and a liberated world can 
bestow, will yet receive more perma- 
nent glory, more unfading honour, from 
the assistance afforded to the advance- 
ment of the holy and happy kingdom of 
the Gospel, by your Lordship’s exertions, 
in Council and in Parliament, for se- 
curing an augmented jiifluence to the 
Public Worship of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

Under his important and multifa- 
rious ewzagements, we can hardiy 
venture to suggest to Dr. Yates, that 
he would most highly oblige his 
Brethren at Somerset House, and the 
Learned World in general, by com- 
pleting his “ History of Bury.” 


59. Considerations on the Sea. By the 
Rev. James Rudge, M.A. F.R.S. 
Domestic Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent. 12mo. pp. 70. 
Hatchard. 

FREQUENTLY have the pious 
effusioas of this worthy Divine been 
commended in our Review; and we 
are not less pleased with the present 
* Considerations,” which deserve a 
serious perusal. 

“ They were written at Hastings, and, 
with little or no alteration, were preach- 
ed in the Parish Church in which I have 
officiated for the last ten years, as an in- 
troductory Sermon, after a long separa- 
tion from my Parishioners. An unre- 
mitted attention to the duties of a most 

anxious 
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anxious and laborious situation had very 
considerably impaired my health, and 
rendered an absence from my profes- 

ional engagements for some months in- 
dispensable. By the blessing of Almighty 
God, | derived infinite benefit from the 
use of the means to which I was advised 
to resort ; and [ impute the restoration 
of my health, under a good and gracious 
Providence, in a great measure to that 
Element, to which I have endeavoured, 
in the following Work, to render a hum- 
ble, but very sincere tribute of my ad- 
miration and gratitude. With these im- 
pressions, I felt that there was no subject 
upon which | could, with more propriety, 
address my Parishioners, on the first oc- 
casion of our meeting, or one which came 
more directly home to the heart of the 
Pastor !” 


We are glad to observe, that Mr. 
Rudge intends to favour the publick 
with his “* Lectures on the Apostle’s 
Creed,” and also his “ Lectures on 
Seripture Characters.” 


59. Shakspeare and his Times; inelud- 
ing the Biography of that Poet; Cri- 
ticisms on his Genius; a New Chro- 
nology of his Plays; a Disquisition 
on the Object of his Sonnets; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs, &c. 
&e. of his Age. By Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of “ Literary Hours,’ 
and of “ Essays on Periodical Lite- 
rature.” Two Vols. 4to. Cadell and 
Davies. 


THE publication of this work will 
form an epocha in the Shakspeareap 
History of this Country. So abun- 
dant is the light thrown by it upon 
the singularly interesfing period in 
which the Poet lived, that not only 
every admirer of his writings, but 
every person who is curious on the 
subjects of our literature, manners, 
customs, and their history, must oc- 
casionally resort to it for informa- 
tion. Respecting the Poet himself, 
the least is acquired; but for this 
reason only, because little was at- 
tainable. All that could be done by 
examining and comparing the mate- 
rials already known, by research in 
the writings of Shakspeare and his 
Contemporaries, Dr. Drake has, with 
unwearied assiduity, and much saga- 
city, effected. But of little, much 
cannot fairly be made; and where 
no notices remain, the Biographer 
cannot be blamed for scantiness of 
information. But for the works of 
the Poet, that most immortal part 
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of him, our Author has done more 
than all his Commentators together, 
He has pointed out the beauties of 
his earliest poems, with a critical 
judgment, against which no fair ap- 
peal can be made. He has ascer- 
tained the object of his Sonnets (hi- 
therto a mystery), and repelled un- 
merited censure, in the most manly 
aud effectual way, by pointing out 
their real beauties. He has laboured 
the chronological view of his Dramas 
with more attention and exactness 
than any preceding Author, and has 
pronounced the most reasonable judg- 
ment upon the claims of the Plays 
which have been doubtfully ascribed 
to Shakspeare. He has extended his 
views to the Authors who were con- 
temporary as general Poets, or who 
might be esteemed to have prepared 
the way for him in the Drama. In 
a word, he has left nothing undone 
which a judicious admirer of our 
great Bard could have wished him to 
undertake ; and has performed much 
which no one would have thought it 
reasonable to require. 

Such being our settled opinion, on 
the most mature consideration of Dr. 
Drake’s present work, it will not be 
thought extraordivary that we should 
be desirous still further to extend our 
observations upon it. Works of such 
elaborate and successful research, uni- 
ted with sv much sound and original 
criticism, are of very rare occurrence; 
and therefore, if, which we do not 
expect, we should by any persons be 
thought to exceed our proper bounds, 
it is a fault which we are not likely 
very often to repeat. 

The Second Volume introduces us 
to matters of still higher interest than 
the first; for here we come to the 
consideration of Shakspeare’s own 
Poems; on which no man has ever 
thrown half so much light as Dr. 
Drake. His estimate of them is not 
the result of an enthusiastic partia- 
lity, but of sound judgment and good 
taste; by the aid of which be bas 
boldly and successfully combated the 
errors of some of our most favoured 
Critics. He begins with a view of the 
Poet’s first, most steady, and best pa- 
tron, the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom, with the most ardent grati- 
tude, he dedicated his earliest poem, 
the Venus and Adonis. After re- 
marks, in excellent taste, on that and 
the Tarquin and Lucrece, Dr. Drake 

proceeds 
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proceeds to the Sonnets, which he not 
only illustrates by a new hypothesis 
respecting their design, but — vindi- 
cates, most ably and clearly, from 
the unjust depreciation which they 
had suffered from the caprice of Mr. 
Steevens. It is made perfectly clear, 
that the beloved person, whom, with 
a kind of equivocal adoration, the 
Poet addresses and celebrates in the 
majority of the Sonnets, was undoubt- 
edly the Earl of Southampton. The 

uage of love adopted io them is 
clearly shewn to be no other than the 
fashionable language of friendship at 
that period; a language adopted by 
Shakspeare even in his prose addresses 
to the same Nobleman. It will hardly 
be credited, by those who now exa- 
mine the Sonnets of Shakspeare with 
an unbiassed mind, or peruse the just 
remarks of Dr. Drake upon them, 
that a man so acute and ingenious as 
Mr. Steevens could be so completely 
blind to their merit, as he has proved 
himself by his expressions on the sub- 
ject. He has asserted, “ That these 
Sonnets are composed in the highest 
strain of affectation, pedantry, cir- 
cumlocution, and nonsense ;” a pic- 
ture which Mr. Malone only ven- 
tures to soften, by saying, that it ap- 
pears to him “ overcharged,” and by 
other apologies equally invalid. Dr. 
Drake, on the contrary, meets the 
question properly, by charging all of 
affectation and pedantry that is really 
in them, to the universal fashion of 
the age; by confessing the charge of 
“ circumlocution,” but accounting for 
it; and by positively denying, as well 
he may, the accusation of “ nonsense.” 
He then shews, by a great abundance 
of examples, the melody, perspicuity, 
spirit, and original beauty of a majo- 
rity of these Sonnets; nor is it pos- 
sible for any Reader of taste to 
ruse these specimens, without fail 
conviction, both of the strange pre- 
judice of Mr. Steevens, and of the ex- 
alted merit of the Poet. 

As we cannot go into the bee | 
of our Author's illustrations, we shall 
content ourselves with a single speci- 
men; but one in itself decisive. It is 
the 29th Sonnet : 


**When in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bvot- 
less cries, [fate ; 
And look upon myself, and cufse my 
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Wishing me like to one more rich in 
hope, [friends possess’d, 
Featur’d like him, like him with 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s 
scope, [le sat: 

With what I most enjoy contented 
Yet in these thoughts, myself almost 

despising, [state, 

Haply | think on thee,—and then my 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at 

Heaven's gate : 

For thy sweet love remember'’d, such 
wealth brings, 

That then I scorn to change my state 
with kings.” 

On the whole, we are fully pre- 
pared to agree with this very judi- 
cious Critic, in the general character 
of Shakspeare’s minor poems, with 
which he concludes this Fifth Chapter 
of his Second Part; opposite as it is 
to the fashionable authority of Mr, 
Steevens. 


“That the Poems of Shakspeare, al- 
though they are chargeable with the 
faults peculiar to the age in which they 
sprung, yet exhibit so much originality, 
invention, and fidelity to nature, such 
a rich store of moral and philosophic 
thought, and often such a purity, sim- 
plicity, and grace of style, as not only 
deservedly placed them high in the fa- 
your of his contemporaries, but will 
permanently secure to them no inconsi- 
derable share of the admiration and the 
gratitude of posterity.”—Vol. II. p. 86. 

We cannot proceed further in our 
analysis of this work without noticing 
the most clear and just vindication of 
Shakspeare against the charge of pla- 
giarism, from a writer in all respects 
his inferior. The charge was wade 
by a most blundering, though ~vell- 
intentioned writer in the Monthly 
Magazine, who at once accusing, and 
attempting to defend, the great Poet, 
both on false grounds, has heaped 
mistake upon mistake, in a way 
which can hardly be conceived, with- 
out secing .the sentiments of Dr. 
Drake. The sum of the accusation 
is, that Shakspeare’s printer, Jacyard, 
printed as his, and with his permis- 
sion, two Epistles which were written 
by Thomas Heywood; and certainly 
had been printed long before in Hey- 
wood’s book, entitled Britain's Troy. 
The brief, but irrefragable refutation 
of the charge is, that //cywoed him- 
self, when complaining of the printer, 
explicitly acquits Shakspeare of all 
concern,in it. This sppears in Hey- 

wood's 
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wood’s Address to a Bookseller (N. 
Okes) prefixed to his ** Apology for 
Actors,” in which are these remark- 
able words : 


** Here likewise I must necessarily 
insert a manifest injury done me in that 
worke, by taking the two Epistles of 
Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and 
printing them in a lesse volume, under 
the name of another (Shakspeare), which 
may put the world in opinion J might 
steale them from him; and hee, to do 
himselfe right, hath since published them 
in his owne name: but, as | must ac- 
knowledge my lines not worth his pa- 
tronage under whom he hath published 
them, so the author (Shakspeare) I know 
(was) much offended with Mr. Jaggard 
(the printer), that (altogether unknowne 
to him) presumed to make so bold with 
his name, &c. §c. Tuomas Heywoop.” 

All this very curious matter, both 
of accusation and defence, will be 
found in detail, in Dr. D.’s Second 
Volume, between pp. 44 and 49. 

Having ably handled the whole sub- 
ject of his author's minor poems, Dr. 
Drake proceeds, in Chapters VI. and 
Vil. to give such a view of the 
dress, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants of London, in Shaks- 
peare’s time, as he had given io Part 
1. Chap. 5—9, of those of his rural 
contemporaries; that is to say, an 
ample and masterly one. Chapter 
VIII. contains a brief, but very satis- 
factory, view of the rise of Dramatic 
Poetry in England, and of the authors 
in that line who preceded Shakspeare. 
The authors so enumerated are ouly 
20 iu number, and are placed in chro- 
nological order. They are these—1. 
Thomas Sackville; 2. Richard Ed- 
wards; 3. Jobn Hill; 4. Geo. Gas- 
cvigne; 5. Lewis Wager; 6. Robert 
Wilmot; 7. Thomas Garter; 8. Tho- 
mas Preston; 9. Geo. Wapul; 10. 
Tho. Lupton; 11. Geo. Wheisione; 
12. Nathaniel Wood; 13. Geo. Peele ; 
14. Joho Lilly ; 15. Thomas Hughes ; 
16. Thomas Kyd; 17. Christopher 
Mariowe; 18. Thomas Lodge; 19. 
Robert Greene; 20. Thomas Legge. 

Of these Writers, though some are 
acknowledged to have possessed, and 
occasionally displayed, in their dra- 
mas, considerable poetic powers, it is 
clearly shown, that uo one can be 
supposed to have offered any advan- 
tageous model or example for the 
genius of Shakspeare. Certain ano- 
ny mous plays — appeared in the 


same interval are also enumerated, 
Extracts from the characters given, 
of these poets, and their dramas, 
might here be inserted with great 
advantage to the reader and the au- 
thor; but, as we are obliged to study 
compression rather than copiousness, 
we wust content ourselves with only 
referring to them, as judicious and 
able pieces of criticism. 

We now come, in Chapter 1X. to 
the important period of our Bard's 
commencing Dramatic Poet, which, 
by arguments of great force and pro- 
bability, Dr. Drake has assig to 


the year 1590. The chronological 


list of his plays, as arranged by this 
critic, stands thus:—1. Pericles, 1590 
(the arguments for which being justly 
attributed to Shakspeare, we will no- 
tice hereafter) ; 2.Comedy of Errors; 
and 3. Love’s Labour Lost, 1591; 4. 
Henry VI. Part 1.; and 5. Part 2. the 
second and third of the common edi- 
tions, 1592, (excluding entirely that 
which has been called usually Part 1.); 
6. Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 7. 
Romeo and Juliet, 1593 ; 8. Taming 
of the Shrew, 1594; 9. Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, and 10. King Richard 
JIT. 1595; 11. Richard II.; 12. Henry 
iV. Part 1. and 13. Heary LV. Part 2. 
1596; 14. The Merchant of Venice, 
and 15. Hamlet, 1597; 16. King John, 
and 17. All’s Well that Ends Well, 
1598; 18. Henry V.; and 19. Much 
Ado About Nothing, 1599; 20. As 
You Like It, 1600; 21. Merry Wives 
of Windsor; aud 22. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, 1601; 23. Henry VIII.; and 24. 
Timon of Athens, 1602; 25. Measure 
for Measure, 1608; 26. King Lear, 
1604 ; 27. Cymbeline, 1605 ; 28. Mac- 
beth, 1606; 29. Julius Casar, 1607; 
30. Antony and Cleopatra, 1608; 31. 
Coriolanus, 1609; 32. The Winter's 
Tale, 1610; 33. The Tempest, 1611; 
34. Othello, 1612; 35. Twelfth Night, 
1613. 

It will be observed, that in this list, 
Titus Andronicus, and all the addi- 
tional pieces which are contained in 
the fourth folio, and reprinted in Mr. 
Malone’s Supplement, viz. Sir Jobn 
Oldvastle, &c. are omitted ; for which 
the author assigns his reasons at large 
in the proper place. 

Interesting as this work is, in every 
part, to the lovers of English Poetry, 
and pre-eminently so to that numer- 
ous body, the admirers of Shakspeare; 
we have uow reached a portion of it 

which 
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Which more powerfully arrests our 
attention than any other; that is, the 
chronology, and critical view of our 
great Poet’s Dramas. These objects 
occupy the 9th, 10th, ith, and 12th 
Chapters of the Second Part; and 
are illustrated with more felicity of 
research, conducted by a more cool 
and steady judgment, than have hi- 
therto been brought to the inquiry. 
That iu an arrangement where we 
have so little aid from fact or secure 
document, a great part must rest upon 
conjecture, will readily be allowed. 
The task of Dr. Drake has been prin- 
*cipally to compare and weigh the con- 
jectures of former writers, and, by the 
aid of a new and critical view of the 
Dramas themselves, either to confirm 
their opinions, or to propose his own. 
Here we may observe, that ove 
play, Pericles, is established as the 
Work of Shakspeare, which had be- 
fore been regarded as doubtful: but 
that two which have had a place in 
all modern editions, namely, the First 
Part of Henry V1. and Titus Andro- 
nicus, are completely excluded. Nor 
is the smallest countenance given to 
the claims of Locrine, Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cromwell, The London 


Prodigal, The Puritan, The Yorkshire 
Tragedy, which indeed have never 
been supported by any competent au- 


thor. As they had been sometimes 
attributed, Mr. Malone thought fit 
to re-print them, with Pericles, ina 
supplemental volume, but without 
much contending for their authenti- 
city. The genuine productions of our 
Poet for the Theatre are therefore 
stated as 35, of which the list and 
succession have just been given. 
Pericles, the first of these, is con- 
sidered as the earliest effort of the 
— Dramatist, in 1590: and as 
eing principally, if not entirely, his 
own. This pley was printed in 4to, 
as early as 1609, by Henry Gosson, 
who explicitly gave it as the work 
of Shakspeare. it is not among the 
twenty quartos reprinted by Mr. Stee- 
vens, in four volumes, probably be- 
cause, at the time of that publication, 
the Editor had not considered it. The 
testimony of Dryden is with propriety 
adduced as of great authority, both 
for ils being Shakspeare’s, and for its 
being bis earliest sl 2 
“* Shakspeare’s own 
Sirst bore, 
- The Prince of Tyre was elder than the 
Moor.”—Prol. to Circe, 1677. 
Gent. Maa, October, 1818. 
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use his Pericles 
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After enforcing the external, Dr. 
Drake dwells upon the internal evi- 
dence for this play, which he displays 
with great strength, by the citation 
of many beantiful passages. For its 
dumb shews, and other irregularities, 
a ready apology is found, in the prac- 
tice of our Poet's predecessors; by 
which it is not wonderful that he 
should have been seduced in his very 
first allempt. From a suggestion of 
Mr. Steevens, it is shown to be pro- 
bable that Shakspeare meant his Prince 
of Tyre; to be called Pyrocies, a name 
horrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia, pubs 
lished in 1590, and much admired by 
Shakspeare. How it became corrupt- 
ed or confused into Pericles is uncers 
tain.—T he conclusion of the whole in- 
quiry, to which more space is allotted 
than to any other, is this: 


* That by far the greater part of this 
play issued from the pen of Shakspeare, 
that it was his first dramatic production, 
that it appeared towards the close of the 
year 1590, and that it deserves to be re- 
moved from the Appendix to the editions 
of Sbakspeare, where it has hitherto ap- 
peared, and incorporated into the body 
of his works.” P. 286. 


The Comedy of Errors, which stands 
in this list as the second play, is ably 
defended by Dr. Drake from many 
imputed faults. Of Love's Labour 
Lost, the next in order, it is allowed 
that “no play in the Author's works 
exhibits more decisive marks of juve 
nility : yet it is asserted, that it diss 
plays several poetical gems, contains 
many just moral apothegms, and is 
distinguished by “an intrinsic, and 
almost inexplicable power of pleas- 
ing, which serves, perhaps, better 
than any other criterion, to ascertain 
the genuine property of Shakspeare,” 
which, if applied to Titus Androni- 
cus, and what has been called Vhe 
First Part of Henry VI. at once 
evinces the vanily of their preten- 
sions.” The spuriousness of the lat- 
ter of these bas indeed been fully 
proved by Mr. Malone, and is here 
confirmed by further proofs. Res 
jecting this, therefore, the two plays 
hitherto called the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry V1. will stand as the 
First and Second ; and are considered 
by Dr. D. as the next productions of 
the Poet; originally, perhaps, sketch- 
ed by Marlow, Peele, and others, but 
totally recast and reformed by the 
masterly hand of Shakspeare : 

“ Hf, 
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“« If, however,” says Dr. D. “ it should 


. be thought convenient to have the Old 


Play of Henry the Sixth (i.e. the First 
Part) at hand for reference, let it be 
placed in an Appendix to the Poet's 
works; dislodging for that purpose the 
disgusting Tragedy of Titus Andronicus, 
which has hitherto, tu the disgrace of 
our National Literature, and of our 
noblest Poet, accompanied every edition 
aspiring to be complete, from the folio 
of 1623, to the re-impression of 1813!" 

As we cannot thus go through the 
whole list of these plays, we shall 
content ourselves with produciog a 
few specimens of the author's ani- 
mated and eloquent opinions on the 
plays of Shakspeare. Iu his account 
of the 5th of them, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, he launches out inio 
a copious, but very amusing view of 
the various fictions of Fairy History, 
antecedent to Shakspeare, particular- 
ly among the Goths and the Scotch ; 
and coucludes by shewing with what 
beauty of imagination Shakspeare 
has made a new Fairy system for 
himself, which from that time has 
superseded every other. 

“* The canvas, it is true,” says our 
author, “ which Shakspeare stretched, 
has since been expanded, and new 
groupes have been introduced; but the 
outline, and the mode of colouring 
which he employed, have been invari- 
ably followed, It is, in short, to his 
picture of the Fairy World that we are 
indebted for the Mymphidia of Drayton, 
the Robin Goodfellow of Jonson, the 
miniatures of Fletcher and Browne, the 
full-length portraits of Herrick, the sly 
allusions of Corbet, and the spirited and 
picturesque sketches of Milton.” P. 354. 

Dr. Drake quotes several fine eulo- 
gies upon our great Bard from a 
German Author, Augustus William 
Schlegel, whose Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art were translated in 1815, 
hy Mr. Black ; and the English rea- 
der has great obligations to him for 
bringing to his notice an author of 
so much merit. Yet his owa pen is 
equally able in characterizing, when- 
ever he undertakes it, the peculiar 
excellencies of particular Dramas. 
On Romeo and Juliet he thus ex- 
presses his feelings : 

**Such is the force of the appeal 
which the Poet makes to the heart, 
in this bewitching Drama, that, were 
it not retieved by the occasional inter- 
vention of lighter emotions, the effect 
would be truly painful; but with his 


wonted fertility of resource, our author 
bas effected this purpose in a manner, 
which, while it heightens by the power 
of contrast, at the same time diversifies 
the picture, and exhilarates the mind, 
Every hue of many-coloured life, the 
effervescence of hope, and the hushed 
repose of disappointment, the bloom of 
youth, the withered aspect of age, the 
intoxication of rapture, and the bitter- 
ness of grief, the scintillations of wit, 
and the speechless agonies of despair, 
tears and smiles, groans and lavgbter, 
are so blended in che texture of this 
piece, as to produce the necessary re- 
lief, without disturbing the union and 
harmony of the whole, or impairing, in 
the smallest degree, the gradually aug- 
menting interest which accompanies the 
hapless lovers to their tomb.” P. 362. 

In speaking of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Dr. D. justly condemos 
the blind and tasteless decisions of 
Hanmer, Theobald, and Upton, who 
vot only disputed the authenticity of 
this Drama, but condemped it as a 
very inferior production. So far are 
these opinions, however, from hay- 
ing any just foundation, that we may 
safely assert the peculiar style of 
Shakspeare to be vividly impressed 
ou all the parts of this Drama, whe- 
ther serious or comic. Dr. Johnson 
also supports him in the opinion that 
noone of his plays more abounds 
with aphoristic sentences ; and “lew 
have more lines and passages which, 
singly considered, are eminently beau- 
tiful.” P. 368. 

Without furtherextending our view 
of this truly attractive work, we may 
surely feel confident, that no intell- 
gent reader can have perused what 
we have written upon if, without 
being convinced that we have direct- 
ed his attention to a book admirably 
planned, and executed with vigour 
and ability abundantly sufficient to 
do justice to that plan. In fact, di- 
ligent invesiigation, accurate discerw- 
ment, sound judgment, and elegant 
taste, will be found employcd in every 
part; in full proportion to the de- 
mands for each of them respectively, 
from the various subjects of discus- 
sion. 

The third part of the work, which 
is of necessity the shortest, exhibits 
to us Shakspeare only in his retire- 
ment at Stratford, where with heart- 
felt satisfaction we see him flourish- 
ing in wealth, acquired by efforts of 
talent and genius, which at once have 

made 
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made the name of the author immor- 
tal, and have added the brightest 
wreath of glory to his country. 

As the Newspapers have lately no- 
ticed that some descendants of the 
Bard have been discovered in indi- 
gent circumstances, let us hope that 
the intimation will not be lost; but 
that the liberality of the conntry will 
at least give competence to the de- 
scendants of him to whom we are 80 
deeply indebted for national glory. 


60. Monk’s Vindication of the University 
of Cambridge, (continued from p. 249.) 


WITH regard to the eligibility of 
a stranger to the offices of the Uni- 
versity, Professor Monk thus writes: 


« The next topic, which demands con- 
sideration, is Sir James Smith’s argu- 
ment upon the eligibility of perfect 
strangers to the Botanical, as well as 
some other Professorships. The truth 
of this bare position, that the University 
possesses the power, if it should have 
the disposition, to make such an ap- 
pointment, is never likely to be ques- 
tioned. The Professorships of Botany, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, and Mineralogy, 
owe their origin, their continuance, and 
their appointments, to the votes of the 
University Senate; and under such cir- 
cumstances it is a piece of superfluous 
labour to demonstrate, that the Senate 
possesses the right of bestowing the ap- 
pointment wherever it pleases. He bad 
better have contented himself with gene- 
ral arguments, for the propriety aud ex- 
pediency of choosing a stranger in prefer- 
ence to one of its own members, than 
have adduced precedents which, when 
examined, are rather calculated to deter 
the University from repeating the expe- 
riment.” 

“Thus we find that Sir J. Smith's 
precedents of strangers being appointed 
to Professorships, amount to three; 
those of Vigani, Rolfe, and Bradley, who 
were the first that filled their respective 
offices: but not a single instance has 
he found, of a perfect stranger having 
been elected to an office already estab- 
lished, which is obviously the only case 
that could be made to wear the sem- 
blance of an argument in behalf of his 
own pretensions, The distinction is 
important. When it was an object to 
mtroduce into the University a pur- 
suit hitherto uncultivated in the place, 
it was right and necessary to look be- 
yond its limits for an able instructor in 
that science. But, when a study has 
once been established, and successfully 
pursued by some of its own body, it is 
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more consistent with justice as well as 
policy, to elect one of them to fill a 
vacant appointment, than to have re- 
course, as was done in the first instance, 
to aliens. It is by the hope of these 
offices and distinctions, that our mem- 
bers are encouraged tu devote their lei- 
sure to such pursuits. When a gentle- 
man educated amongst us is proposed 
as a candidate, not only his abilities, 
but his personal character, can tho- 
roughly be appreciated by the electors 
themselves, instead of being taken upon 
the partial representation of others; 
and in the choice of such a person, there 
exists a security, that he will have a 
community of views and feelings with 
the University, and a devotion to its 
interests, which it would be unreason- 
able to look for in a perfect stranger. 
It is, besides, natural and proper to be 
extremely cautious in admitting into 
the bosom of our Institution, and in- 
vesting with our offices, persons, how- 
ever unexceptionable in their private 
characters, who have been educated ia 
a system of studies ani discipline very 
dissimilar to our own, and whose age 
and talents may give them influence 
over our junior members. Besides these 
objections, which appear to me to de- 
serve the fullest consideration, other 
reasons will suggest themselves to the 
reader, why the election of a stranger is 
a measure of questionable policy. 

*« T will not, however, deny that cases 
may be imagined, where such a step 
would be adviseable; as, for instance, 
where there is a want of well-qualified 
candidates among ourselves, or where the 
transcendent attainments of a stranger, 
unalloyed by any objectionable circum- 
stance, promise to confer bynour upon 
the University. I might bave thought 
Sir James Smith's case came within this 
description, had there been no eminent 
Botanists in our own body, and had the 
information which I once received, 
turned out correct,—that he had altered 
his opinions of religious dissent, and be- 
come a sincere member of our Church, 
But before I discuss the question bere 
alluded to, it is necessary to mention a 
most extraordinary opinion entertained 
by Sir James, that in coming forward 
asa stranger, quite unconnected with 
the place, he is contending for a right 
of the University, which he would sa- 
crifice if he were to enter bimself a 
member of any college. This is men- 
tioned in page 19, and repeated in page 
48 ;—*‘ It cannot be wondered at, that I 
should therefore persist in standing on 
the ground which is certainly most ho- 
nourable to both parties.’ To talk of 
* contending for aright of the University,” 
which 
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which nobody has ever disputed, is 
surely not very intelligible language ; and 
this must be classed with the assertion 
of the Preface,—that the present publica- 
tion was necessary for the justification 
of the University. Sir James Smith may 
spare himself all trouble of this kind 
for the future. The University of Cam- 
bridge, if its conduct be censured, or 
its privileges attacked, possesses both 
the power and the wil] to defend itself, 
and can never wish for the interference 
of a person unconnected with it, espe- 
cially that of a dubious friend. There 
are, however, certain privileges, which 
people of a sound mind are not much 
in the habit of exercising; as for in- 
stance, the privilege which a man pos- 
sesses of destroying all the title deeds of 
his estates—the privilege of disinherit- 
ing his own children, who never offended 
him, and of leaving his whole property 
to strangers. Of the same description 
is the privilege, which it is impossible 
to deny that our Senate possesses, name- 
ty, that of bestowing the office in ques- 
tion upon a stranger, though they might 
have an accomplished and unexception- 
able candidate among themseives. I 
am equally unabie to comprehend what 
is meant by its being ‘ more honour- 
able both to the candidate and to the 
University,’ or indeed to either party, 
that he should not be a member of any 
of its colleges. How, for instance, 
would it be more honourable to Cam- 
bridge, to number Barrow, and Newton, 
and Porson among its professors, had 
they been adopted from another Univer- 
sity, instead of being fellows of one of 
the colleges within itself?” 


This point is again touched upon, 
p. 31, in a passage which we quote 
with some dezree of pride: 


** Sir James, however, feels sostrongly 
upon this point, that he afterwards in- 
dulges himself with the following sen- 
tence :-— 

* Where would have been the cele- 
brity and the utility of the foreign Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh, of Géttingen, of 
Pavia, and many others, had the choice 
of their Professors been restricted by 
any rules, but the claims of acknow- 
ledged and eminent ability?’ p. 58. 

“ The allusion contained in these 
words is much too obvious to have 
been unintentional; and I reply, that 
neither Cambridge nor Oxford (since 
Oxford is pointedly excluded from the 
list) will fear a comparison, with respect 
to celebrity or utility, with Edinburgh, 
or Gottingen, or Pavia, or any other 
University in existence.—The question 
of utility must be determined in a great 
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degree by the opinion of the publick, 
which is shown pretty clearly, in the 
increased numbers of students who 
have of late years flocked to this place, 
as well as to our sister University, which 
is the co-ordinate pillar of the establish- 
ment, and whose appointments, with 
respect to rules and restrictions, stand 
nearly upon the same fuoting as our own, 

** Upon the score of celebrity, which 
can only be derived from the eminent 
reputation of many individuals, I rather 
think that there is no Cambridge man 
who would not court investigation and 
comparison. To avoid the invidiousnesg 
of selection, 1 shall allude only in gene- 
ral terms to the numerous living per- 
sonages, distinguished in every species 
of merit, who owe their education to 
our system. But to a few of their pre- 
decessors 1 may venture to make a more 
particular reference. Greater celebri- 
ty in theological pursuits has never 
been obtained than is enjoyed by Light. 
foot, Cudworth, Pearson, Barrow, Sher- 
lock, and Waterland ; of whom it is re- 
markable, as well as gratifying to re- 
cord, that they were severally Masters of 
Colleges, In Philosophy, the splendour 
attached to the names of Bacon and 
Newton is so dazzling, as to eclipse the 
celebrity, not only of all our other phi- 
losophers, but of all whom the world has 
yet seen. Since, however, the question 
concerns appointinents to Professorships, 
I shall just remark, that, bad the range of 
choice been ever so much extended, more 
eminent mathematicians would bardly 
have been found, at the time of their re- 
spective elections, than Cotes, Whiston, 
Saunderson, Smith, and Waring, our ac- 
tual Professors subsequent to Newton. 
Awong the Naturalists and Physiologists 
of this University, even Sir J. Smith ap- 
pears to acknowledge the unrivalled 
celebrity of Harvey and Ray; to whose 
names he will, perhaps, allow me to sub- 
join those of Hales and Heberden, The 
poetical celebrity of Cambridge is recog- 
nised wherever English literature is cule 
tivated, and by all who are aware, that 
she counts among her sons the following 
bards — Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Shirley, Cowley, Milton, Wal- 
ler, Dryden, Otway, Prior, Gray, and 
Mason. Lastly, but certainly not with 
least satisfaction, | mention our more 
appropriate celebrity for classical scho- 
larship—in which department, among 
many other names, those of Stanley, 
Gataker, Bentley, Dawes, Taylor, Mark- 
land, and Porson, will stand a compari- 
son with the élite of alfthe Universities 
in the world.” 

Upon the subject of Sir James's 
dissent from the Established Gea, 

an 
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and his disqualification on that ac- 
count, we find the following fair, can- 
did, and, we must say, liberal opinions, 
whatever may be thought of them by 
the enemies of our Establishment. 


** Sir James is, I understand, a mem- 
ber of a congregation of Dissenters, who 
assume the title of Rational Christians. 
What are the points of belief or unbe- 
Jief which characterize this sect, or te 
what extent they carry their disappro- 
bation of our opinions or discipline, I 
have never been perfectly informed ; nor 
can this be discovered, but by surmise, 
from the publication before me. It is, 
however, a point of no importance to 
the present question, which, as it strikes 
me, is simply this :—whether a person, 
whose opinions upon theological sub- 
jects differ avowedly from those of the 
Church of England, and so as to disable 
him from that subscription which is re- 
quisite for admission to degrees, ought 
to be imvested with an office of some 
rank and consideration, or with any 
office at all, in either of its Universities ? 
Before I state my reasons for answering 
this question with a decided negative, 
itis right to mentien, what Sir James 
Smith considers a qualifying cireum- 
stance in his own case,—that he bas 
received the communion in the Church. 
His words are these: ‘I had always 
been in the habit of attending frequently 
the public worship of the Church, and 
of receiving the Sacrament there many 
years since; not on any particular oc- 
casion, nor with any particular object, 
except the principle of Christian com- 
munion.’ I should be sorry to shew any 
eaptiousness in noticing peculiar modes 
of expression, which may be merely the 
results of a loose and hasty mode of 
writing: but no reader can fail to re- 
mark an ambiguity in the above quota- 
tion, which leaves the time, the con- 
tinuance, and the ground of this habit 
somewhat doubtful. Sir James seems, 
indeed, not unwilling, in case of his be- 
ing appointed Professor, to make the 
declaration, that ‘ he conforms to the 
liturgy of the Church of England as by 
Jaw established.’ In what way such 
conformity can be reconciled with dis- 
sent, is a question to be determined by 
the conscience of the individual him- 
self, with which I do not feel myself en- 
titled to interfere, It is sufficient for 


our present purpose to remark, that he 
who refuses his assent to the doctrines 
of the Church, is a person whom it was 
designed by the law of subscription to 
exclude from its pale, and who cannot 
be in any sense considered a member of 
that Establishment.” 
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*< T have searched Sir J. Smith's Con- 
siderations without finding a reason, or 
shadow of a reason, alleged for waving 
the established principles and practice 
of the University in his favour. He 
talks, indeed, of ‘ arbitrary and perni- 
cious limitations ;’ but this is obviously 
to assume the whole subject in dis- 
pute: a mode of reasoning to which he 
is particularly addicted. He forgets that 
the question itself is, whether the li- 
mitations, to which he alludes, be per- 
nicious or salutary. From his friends, . 
however, with whom I have courted dis- 
cussion, I have been able to hear one, 
and only one, argument in bis favour ; 
it is this: that the subject which he 
wishes to teach to the University is not 
Divinity, but Botany; in which purguit 
a person’s theological creed can be of no 
consequence, To this reasoning it must 
be replied, that those who, in a parti- 
cular case, establish a precedent for the 
admission of Dissenters to offices in the 
University, will be answerable for all 
the results to which that precedent may 
Jead. We may expect that one of the 
first results will be, the abolition of sub- 
scription at taking degrees, which can- 
not, in that event, reasonably and con- 
sistently be refused: the inevitable con- 
sequence of this, the introduction of 
Dissenters of every description to Fel- 
lowships, and the various offices of tu- 
ition in the different colleges, is a mat- 
ter which no friend of our Establishment 
can contemplate without most serious 
alarm, It will be no answer to allege, 
that these apprehensions are overcharg- 
ed and visionary, or that this is the jar- 
gon of intolerance. The danger, far 
from being imaginary, is so obvious, that 
no person, who does not wilfully close 
his eyes, can fail to perceive it. I am 
not so ill-informed of the history of our 
University, as not to know, that direct 
attempts have heretofore been made to 
abolish subscriptions at taking degrees, 
with the avowed object of admitting 
Dissenters into the Colleges: graces to 
this effect were bronght forward in our 
senate in the years 1771 and 1787; 
which, though abortive, were counte- 
nanced by a pretty large party io the 
place itself.. In both these attempts 
the leading persons were confessedly of 
the Unitarian persuasion ; a party which 
is now scarcely heard of in the Univer- 
sity, and which amongst the young men 
possesses, I believe, no hold at all: but 
abroad it is strong and active, and shews 
itself hostile in the extreme to our ec- 
clesiastical constitution, It will be seen 
by a letter of Dr. Priestley’s to Mr. 
Pitt, published in 1787, how much the 
Dissenters relied on efforts then making 
at 
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at Cambridge for procuring them a par- 
ticipation in those collegiate advan- 
tages and emoluments, which have bi- 
therto been appropriated to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England,’’ 

“It is highly worthy of remark, that 
one of the earliest measures taken by 
the Long Parliament for the subversion 
of our ecclesiastical and civil constitu- 
tion, was 2 decliration against this 
same subscription: in the year 1640, 
the House of Commons voted, upon the 
report of their Committee, that ‘ the 
subseription in the University of Cam- 
bridge, to the three articles of the 26th 
canon, is against law and the liberty of 
the subject, and ought net to be pressed 
upon any student or graduate whatso- 
ever.’ Such progress did those legisla- 
tors make in their ideas of law and the 
liberty of the subject, that three or four 
vears after, they sent to Cambridge a 
Parliamentary Commission, which ex- 
pelled the greater part of the Masters 
and Fellows of the different Colleges, 
for refusing to subscribe a test of their 
own imposing, and supplied the vacant 
places, wi hout any attention to qualifi- 
cations or statutes, with friends and par- 
tisans of their own. 

“If the Establishment is to be main- 
tained at all, it is absolutely necessary 
that the Universities should not be- 
come the scenes of Sectarianism. This 
will bardly be disputed by any one, who 
considers the influence which these in- 
stitutions possess upon the minds of 
the higher and middle orders of society. 
It is useless to urge, that the ecclesi- 
astical state is sufficiently supported by 
the law of the land, when it is consi- 
dered that the persons themselves, who 
make and repeal the laws, receive their 
educations here, and must be expected 
to think and act in their legis!ative ca- 
pacities, according to the ideas and 
principles, which they have imbibed 
during the period of their academical 
residence.” 

“In p. 50, Sir J. Smith invites a com- 
parison between his own ease and that 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, in 
the following notable and extraordinary 
words :— 

* Would Newton or Locke, those 
distinguished advocates of the Christian 
faith, be mow excluded from Cambridge 
or from Oxford, on aceount of their pe- 
culiar opimions upon difficult and specu- 
lative points? Surely both Universities 
would be but tvo happy to erase from 
their records the memory of their hav- 
ing undervalued the talents, or perse- 
cuted the principles, of eitiser.’ 

“ Whatever similarity there may be 
found in point of science between Sir 
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Isaac Newton, John Locke, and Sir 
James Edward Smith, there certainly 
can be none at all in circumstances, 
Where did Sir James discover that New- 
ton was ever £ excluded’ from Cam- 
bridge, ‘ on account of his peculiar opi- 
nions,’ or on any account whatever? 
Where does he learn, that bis talents 
were undervalued, or his principles per- 
secuied in this University? I have pe- 
rused the words again and again, ho- 
piag to find that they might bear some 
difierent interpretation; but no other 
meaning can possibly be aitached to 
them. An account could hardly be 
given more contrary to the facts, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain them, 
If recurds aud history are to be trusted, 
Sir Isaac Newton vever experieuced any 
treatment in his University, but that of 
unbounded ceference and respect for his 
talents, and the fullest confidence in his 
principles. Horace, indeed, remarks— 
Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pregravat 
artes Infra se positas,—\which Sir James 
will, pechaps, apply to bis own case ;) 
but, if ever there was a perfect excep- 
tion to this general rule, it is that of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s treatment at Cambridge. 
As his merits were unprecedented, so 
likewise were the honours paid to him 
during his iifetime withoutexample. So 
great was the confidence reposed in his 
attachment to the Establishment, that 
the University, at an alarming crisis, 
when it bad incurred the resentment of 
James II., by its determination to sup. 
port the Church of England against all 
inroads, deputed Newton as one of its 
commissioners to defend and justify its 
conduct. His case, therefore, is re- 
markably inapplicable to that of Sir 
James Smitb ; who, till be can produce 
some evidence of Newton's: having been 
excluded, or andervalued, or persecuted 
at Cambridge, must be considered to 
have pronounced an unfounded ¢ libel 
upon the University.’ 

“The mention of Locke, his other pro- 
totype and fellow-sufferer, proceeds upon 
a palpable blunder. He seems to bave 
heard something about Locke having 
been deprived of his Studentship at 
Christ Church; but he does not know, 
what a person who speaks at all about 
that philosopher might have been ex- 
pected to know, that this expulsion pro- 
ceeded neither from his University, nor 
from his College, but from the ministry 
of Charles Il.; and that the ground 
of it was a suspicion not of his religious 
principles, but of his politicks, Locke 


was abroad at the time, and was sus- 
pected of bolding communications with 
certain disaffected persons: the man- 
date for his expulsion, as well as the 

whole 
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whole correspondence between Lord 
Sunderland the Minister, and Bishop Fell 
the Dean of Christ Church, has been 
printed in the Appendix to Mr. Fox's 
Historical Fragment ; an aceount of it 
is likewise given in Bishop Law’s Life 
of Locke, prefixed to his works, and 
may be fuund in every common biogra- 
phical collection. 

“Sir J. Smith endeavours to make 
the parallel complete, by avowing that 
his religious nutions are the same as 
those of Newton and Locke. He says— 

‘If the doctrinal sentiments of 
Locke and of Newton, which it would 
be disionest in the writer of this, when 
questioned, though he disclaims a’! 
controversy, to disown, prove the cause 
of bis exclusion from the University of 
Cambridge, or of his being received with 
jess cordial'ty, or Christian charity, at 
ber altars, be will not want motives of 
consolation.” p. ol 

Now, if be bad told us, either what 
his own opinions are, or what he con- 
ceives those of Newton aad Locke to 
have been, we should be able to form 
some judgment of this resemblance. 
But as he is silent on both heads, the 
question is what Mathematicians call an 
Unlimited Problem, in which nothing 
can be determined without some as- 
sumption being made. I have seen it 
mentioned that the votaries of Socinian- 
ism sometimes lay claim to these two 
illustrious characters, as favourers of 
their opinions; but I have never been 
able to learn that they could produce 
sufficient grounds for such an assertion. 
In Newton's Works I have not been 
able to discover any thing from which 
such sentiments can possibly be deduced 
or inferred ; there are, on the contrary, 
various particulars in the life of that 
ornament of his species, which render 
the supposition highly improbable. 

“As for Locke, whence does it ap- 
pear, that he denied either the Divinity 
of our Saviour, or the Atonement? The 
contrary may be inferred from his Let- 
ters to Bishop Stillingfleet, upon the 
subject of our Lord’s Divinity, in which 
he repels the insinuation of his having 
impugned the doctrine, as well as from 
Lis express interpretation of some pas- 
sages in the New Testament. However, 
not only Locke and Newton are doomed 
to serve as a parallel to Sir James, but 
Erasmus also : 
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“Erasmus, with all his doctrinal 
ambiguity, would probably be as joyfully 
received, and as readily appointed a 
Cambridge Professor, as heretofore. It 
were a libel on the University to sup- 
pose the contrary.’ p. 50. 

*“ As tv a comparison between the 
two characters, it requires a strong 
fancy to perceive the slightest resem- 
blance, Eut what is Sir James thinking 
about, when he talks of the doctrinal 
ambiguities of Erasmus, in spite of 
which he was heretofore appointed a 
Cambridge Professor? It is truly asto- 
nishing to find a literary gentleman so 
ill-informed upon the most common 
pieces of biography. Erasmus was made 
Greek Professor * in the year 1509, bav- 
ing previously proceeded to the degree 
of B.D, at Cambridge. Jn 1511, he 
became Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Sut Sir J. Smith should recollect, that 
both these appoiutments took place 
some years previous to the Reformation : 
and thet the ‘doctrinal ambiguities,’ 
of which he speaks, existed in a much 
later period of his life, long after all 
connexion with this University had ceas- 
ed. However, it would be a pity that 
the supposition, which he makes in so 
triumphant a tone, should remain un- 
noticed, I reply, therefore, that if 
Erasmus, or as learned a man as Eras- 
mus, were now to be candidate for a 
Professorship in Greek or Divinity at 
Cambridge, avowing at the same time 
his assent to the Pope’s supremacy, or 
to Transubstantiation, or to any other 
of the dugmas of the Romish Church, he 
would iniallibly be rejected as an un- 
qualified candidate; unless, indeed, we 
should suppose the electors to be capa- 
ble of violating their duty, their oaths, 
and the most solemn responsibility that 
can attach to men.” 


61. Travels in Canada and the United 
States. By Lieut, Hall. Longman 
and Co, 


THIS is ove of the most jmpartial 
and moderate travellers, with whom 
we have lately become acquainted— 
his descriptions are a Fea iy his 
observations judicious; and his per- 
nal details, without descending to the 
minute of a professed gossip, are spi- 
rited aud entertaining. 





* “I anticipate the charge of anachronism, in claiming Erasmus among my pre- 
decessors ; although Dr. Barrow in his Prelection, or inaugural oration, did the 
same. The Regius Professorship was certainly not founded till 1546; but there 
existed in the University before that year an office of teacher or reader in Greek, 
of which Erasmus was, as far as 1 can ascertain, the earliest holder.” 





62, Religio 
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62. Religio Christiani ; @ Churchman's 
Answer to Religio Clerici. 8vo. Hatch- 
ard. 


IF to this pamphlet we assign more 
time than its worth demands, be it 
understood that our homage is paid 
to our readers and to THE CAUSE. 

Little ceremony and less compli- 
ment need be observed towards the 
writer of such low trash; e. g. 


“« I greet thee, CLericus ! Thou barkest 
gratis, 
Till thou hast told thy name. But, when 
- thou tell’st it, 
Perchance thy cow may quit her scanty 


And fatten with ber master in a stall.” 


That name is“ Epwarp SmepLey.” 
In Part I. pp. 529—5S1. art. 103, we 
reviewed “ Religio Clerici,” and men- 
tioned it as the presumed composition 
of two Harrow scholars: we have 
since ascertained the truth, and are 
happy thus early suwm cuique tri- 
buere. Whilst we withheld not the 
meed of heartfelt approbation from 

~the tenor of Mr. Smediey’s Poem, we 
hung over the tomb of Dr. Youag 
its due wreath for that originality of 
conception which in his modest Pre- 
face Mr. S. candidly disclaims. Our 
remarks are on record, and we trust 
they prove our moderation. Our few 
extracts from “ The Night Thoughts” 
justify our allegations; sure we are 
tbat we could have continued our 
extracts of parallel beauties from the 
two works with accuracy and ease. 
In every English library of value are 
and ought to be found the Pastor of 
Welwyo’s writings; upon this na- 
tivnal occasion they have been fairly 
and freely and fortnnately consulted: 
not but that throughout his animated 
publication our Seatonian Prize Bard 
demonstrates, that he too is a Chris- 
tian poet, that he too draws near to 
the source of knowledge and inspi- 
ration, and drinks deep from its liv- 
ing waters. 

In the blank and vapid effusion be- 
fore us, a kind of imaginary counter- 
charm to the popularity of “ Religio 
Clerici” is pertly exhibited. Its de- 
clared object is to shew a truism, viz. 
that a religious man will adhere to 
the Church of England on account of 
the purity of its doctrines, and the 
excellence of its constitution, and 
** not from any interested motives of 
avarice and ambition.” Ah! qu'il est 

6 


bien vrai, tout ce que ce bon mon- 
sieur dit la! * As the Author of * Re- 
ligio Clerici’ has inveighed bitterly 
against those exertious which are 
being made for spreading the Bible, 
sending out missionaries, &c. the 
writer of this pamphlet wishes to 
shew, that such exertions, so far from 
being inconsistent with a sincere at- 
tachment to The Establishment, are 
the very best proofs that can be given 
of it.” Note. “Mr. Carey and 
his brethren have done incalculable 
good in the East Indies. The Church 
Missionary Society and The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
have also done much good of late.” 

[Herein we note the cloven hoof of 
schism, vsspoy sportpov’ with a ven- 
geance! Of late, i.e. we suppose, 
not till a dozen years ago, when, for- 
sooth, the pulings of the Bible, Aux. 
Bib. and Missionary Clubs, startled 
from long slumber the giant twins of 
The Establishment ; of which more 
anon. } 

“ But we must give the palm to 
the Dissenters.” 70 be sure !—* Any 
person of common sense, who is in 
the habit of observing the sigus of 
the times, [periphrasis perclegans, 
euphonia gratia: scil. any alehouse 
tinker in Church and State,] must 
perceive that, if the Church will 
come forward and throw herself into 
the scale of those exertions which the 
Nation is determined to make for the 
spread of the Gospel, she will pre. 
ponderate in the'scale of National con- 
sequence; otherwise, she will ere 
long kick the beam. The Church is 
indeed in danger: but she is more in 
danger from her own inactivity than 
from the activity of her enemies.” 

On this conspicuous ground of con- 
test the sons of Tue Esrasrisnev 
Cuurcnu or EnGuanp invite her foes 
to come forth and face them. We 
peremptorily deny the imputation. 
Let our traducers come forth! We 
deny the reluctance of our Spiritual 
Guides to distribute the Bible, to dis- 
pense the antient Oracles of God, and 
preach the Gospel of his Christ: we 
deny alike, without heat and witb- 
out fear of the issue, their want of 
ability, their want of energy, their 
want of benevolence, and their want 
of zeal. To such coarse abuse, were 
we not restrained by the known ‘ gen- 
tleness of our calling,’ wecould bluatly 
reply, in the contemptuous words of 

Warburton, 
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Warburton, 
sime ! 

Apprehending a world of figures, 
the present scribbler somewhat quaint- 
ly and obscurely mutters thus: 


“ Religion was the guise of shrewd 
Ambition, [tity 
When, like a thief, with picklock sanc- 
He broke his way into the house of God, 
Stole from its place the golden lamp of 
ife, [stead. 
And left his own dark lantern in its 
The lamp has been recovered, and is 
shining [proaches, 
Brighter and brighter, as that morn ap- 
Which soon will make it needless. Yet 
the robber, 
Shrugging his bigot shoulders in the cold, 
Gradges the ray, and at the temple's 


Mentiris, impudentis- 


oor, 
Stands with bis picklock and dark lan- 
tern still.” 


Though the drift of the text be 
dubious, however, the vile jesuitical 
commentary is significant evough of 
malignity and falsehood. 

“‘ There is little doubt but that the 
principles of Bibliophobia are the same 
in every age. An antipathy to the 
spread of the Bible must proceed from 
one or the other of these two motives. 
Either from an aversion to the Bible it- 
self, or else from a fear that, by the ge- 
neral diffusion of it, the common people 
should become wiser than their teachers, 
and should be able to discover whether 
they are or are not teachers sent from 
God. The latter is evidently the case with 
my clericalopponent. (See Rel. Cler. p. 12.) 
This was the very principle on which the 
Church of Rome acted, It is a princi- 
ple of spiritual tyranny and ambition,— 
a principle directly opposite to that of 
the Reformation.” 


To the foul charge in this com- 
mentary, printed by us in Jtalicks, 
we earnestly request every sincere 
Christian Reader to rivet his attention. 
“ Accipe nunc horum insidias, & crimine 

ab uno 
Disce omnes.” 


_ Most ponderous is the charge, and it 
is stated in terms plain, concise, and 
strong. Thisit is: From fear that by 
the general diffusion of the Bible the 
common people should become wiser 
than their teachers, and should be 
able to discover whether they are 
or are not teachers sent from God, 
Crericus (or the writer of Religio 
Clerici) cherishes “ an antipathy to 
the spread of the Bible.” With a view 
Gent. Mac, October, 1818. 
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to send home this foul charge, it is 
rammed down hard with a wadding 
of a reference to p. 12 in Rel. Cler. 
in seeming triumph over so palpable 
a proof of so serious an accusation. 
Now, if, on calm examination of 
the selected passage, we do find it 
thus obnoxious,—if we do find it 
inimical to the widest possible disse- 
mination of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Sacred Truth,—why, then, 
there is an end to discussion of the 
matter. Clericus, at best, is a vile 
apostate from the faith which he pro- 
fesses, and a perjured trai‘or to the 
God whom (for lucre) he affects to 
serve. Whereas, if no blot or smutch 
or stain on his cloth shall appear ; 
if, on the contrary, it shall be ma- 
nifest to all men that with a steady 
aim, Clericus points the well-served 
battery of his successful satire at 
biatant Gospel scivlists and empirics, 
whose absurd hallucinations and blas- 
phemous glosses on topics of Scrip- 
ture tend to poison the soul’s health 
of their unhappy dupes, with an effect 
infinitely more pernicious than that 
which all the medical quacks who 
ever wielded a pestle could possibly 
inflict on the frail and perishable bo- 
dies of their deluded patients,—then, 
also, the whole dispute is summarily 
and convincingly decided.—We print 
the passage alluded to, and we priot 
it entire. Our Readers will scrutinize 
carefully, and judge for themselves : 
“ Time was, and pity ’tis such times 
are fled, 
When none explain’d the Scriptures but 
who read ; 
Another rule our wiser moderns teach, 
What matters reading ?—They profess 


to preach. 

All are expounders now, and children 
prate, 

Where greybeard wisdom us'‘d to hesi- 
tate; 

And teening misses, for a day-school 
prize, 

Transpose the types, and mar the Pro- 

hecies. 

But little needs there for a Churchman 

now, 


The classic guidance of thebirchen bough; 
But little needs there for a Clerk’s re- 

nown, (gown, 
The seven long years’ probation of the 
And the close wooing Science made us 


a 
-Till Cam or Isis blazon’d us M. A. 
Ab! how unfitting for more saintly ken, 
This carnal scholarship of worldly men! 
Why 
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Why waste our youth on learning, when 
we see 

All knowledge jumps to them extempore? 

Each pious ‘prentice freely may dis- 
pense [pence ; 

Salvation, licens’d now for eighteen- 

And sbould devotion tempt him from 
his awl, 

He ’Il get his Orders, if he gets his call. 

“ With what presumption this empi- 

ric tribe 

All disagree, and yet must‘all prescribe! 

So body-quacks delude the gaping 
throng, 

Right but in calling one another wrong. 

Truth is but one, the forces of the mind, 

Heat, flame, and radiance, in a point 
combin’d ; 

But error, glittering with unsteady blaze, 

Splits the diverging beam ten thousand 
ways. 

Each sect, united ’gainst The Church 
alone, 

Deals some specific nostrum of its own; 

Varies the mixture and the dose at will, 

And shews how many means there are— 
to kill. 

On strong digestions one professor tries, 

Fumes which transport, and gas which 
mystifies ; 

Or, for a valetudinarian soul, 

Warm cordial drops, which cherish and 


console ; 
Sermons for saints whose fervour needs 
repose (doze. 


And glowing hymns to waken such as 
Another gives you, proud to pay his 
court, [port ; 
Some Bible-meeting’s neatly stitch’d re- 
Where, by the doctors cunningly devis’d, 
Cases and cures are yearly advertis’d ; 
Or asks, however low your purse and 
spare is, [aries.” 
Your mite to furnish slops for Mission- 
Religio Clerici, p: 12. et seq. 
It is plain, Clericus boldly impugos 
not ‘the spread of the Bible,’ not 
* the diffusion of Christian light,’ but 
gross and barbarous fanaticism; not 
the blessed promulgation of Gospel 
tidings, but jargon, cant, and crude 
interpretations by illiterate, dull, self- 
witted, and blundering enthusiasts. 
As we already remarked, we are 
satisfied on the strictest investigation 
that the gifted young clergyman who 
put together Religio Clerici for the 
press proudly seeks to identify his 
own tenets with those of Young, yet 
in no servile manner, Nor will we 
permit ourselves to doubt the sin- 
cerity either of his avowed reverence 
and regard for the Holy Scriptures, or 
of his desire faithfully to expound the 
blessings of Revelation; to this will- 


‘ 
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ing tribute of our esteem Mr. Smed- 
ley’s character and profession enti- 
tle him. At all events, our Church 
is active and zealous in the service 
of the Most High. Confident we are 
that two excellent great National So- 
cieties, conceived, born, cradled, 
nurtured, and trained to maturity 
and fullness of years, exclusively un- 
der the auspices of Tue Estasuisnep 
Cuvurcn, do positively now exist and 
abound; that the one is called The 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge: that the other is called 
The — for the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts; and, 
moreover, that these societies do an- 
nually distribute by tens of thousands, 
not Bibles and Testaments merely, 
but Prayer-books and admirable re- 
ligious tracts to the indigenous poor 
of tur land, to our gallant soldiers 
and sailors, to our numerous colo- 
nial settlements and dependencies, 
and (but as they are related to us 
by species) to perfect strangers. In- 
calculable is the good done without 
noise by these large and harmonious 
societies. They roll their mighty 
waters along iu placid majesty, fer- 
tilizing in their uniform and steady 
course many regions under various 
climates: strong but silent is their 
current, for their channel is vast and 
deep: their tides ebb not; but the 
phenomenon raises no veneration in 
the minds of vulgar spectators, be- 
cause such can neither clearly per- 
ceive their grandeur, nor recollect 
their duration, nor calculate the ex- 
tent of their utility. 

Now, whatever may be their distinct 
deserts, The British and Foreign Bible 
Society, incorporated in 1804, and 
The Church Missionary Society, of a 
date more recent still, do not ema- 
nate from the Established Church of 
England. Their waters are hard and 
brackish, on comparison, to the taste, 
and emit a hot empyreumatical smell 
from fermentation. These works are 
the laboured productions of several 
discordant Grand Junction Compa- 
nies, of which each boasts its pecu- 
liar and separate rules and orders and 
directors, and they all agree only in 
one important particular, namely, in 
their disparagement of the soft water 
from the native rivers just mention- 
ed. From the muddiness of theirown 
* Auxiliary’ canals, and from the oc- 
casional stops and irregular brab- 

blings 
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blings of their subsidiary wooden 
pipes and clumsy jets d'eau, however, 
much may be inferred; and hence, 
intelligent observers, whilst, at first, 
in some slight measure compelled to 
gaze at the pomp and parade of the 

ageant, are led at last with to- 
lerable precision to determine in 
thought the extravagance and shal- 
lowness of the reservoirs. 

Constantly and almost impercep- 
tibly, the natural rivers are fed by 
innumerable springs and streamlets ; 
they are swollen by sudden (mor- 
tuary) showers, fostered by dews 
from above, warmed and illumined 
by the sun of Reformation and Righte- 
ousness, and gently stirred and cleans- 
ed by the pure winds of Heaven.—The 
complex aud intricate machinery of 
these would-be monopolists works 
mainly underground, and requires 
forcing-pumps for its display, with 
moveable committees for its support. 
Nor is this all. Of the spiritual wa- 
ter-work concern the importunate 
agents incessantly pester every se- 
rious inhabitant of the land, whether 
high or low, whether rich or poor, 
with bellowing requisitions for ‘ vo- 
Juntary’ subscription and prompt pay- 
ment to their novel, heterodox, and 
heterogeneous plans, at the same mo- 
ment that they concur in slandering 
the liberality of all who content 
themselves with the resources of their 
pious forefathers. 

To drop the metaphor, Quod nobis 
sic ostenditur, increduli odimus. And 
why? Every periodical Bible or Mis- 
sionary measure is proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet. Evormous pla- 
cards announce it on our walls. Ever 
tavern-meeting is a farce got up wit 
theatrical shew, to which poor people 
and fine dames are pressingly invited. 
At the hour of promised interest, the 
curtain is drawo, the golden calf is 
seen seated in the chair of the scorn- 
ful, and a performance begins, of 
which the obvious tendency is to 
jumble and confound all wholesome 
distinctions, and to place clergy and 
laity together to harangue on topicks 
of salvation extempore. Of course, 
it not unfrequently happens, there- 
fere, that the most fluent, the most 
plausible spokesman is deemed by the 
mixed company present the most ac- 
complished disputant, if not the best 
canonical divine; and by more than 
one unreflecting auditor all the solid 
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advantages of strict early education, 
of college study, of episcopal ordi- 
nation, &c. are jth Be we or disre- 
garded. Tue Granp Mitienium 
is at hand; all things come alike to 
and from all men, ‘ the spread of the 
Bible’ is the significant war-whoop 
of Sectarism, as ‘ Reform’ is that of 
Jacobinism. God grant that the pre- 
dominancy of both over our happy 
constitution in Church and State may 
not be the unhallowed consummation! 
Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 
Chelsea. W.B. - 


63. The Duty of Discrimination in Cha- 
rity. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St.Mary, Leicester, on Mon- 
day, the 23d of March, 1818, at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Leicester 
Committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. 
Frederick Apthorp, M.A. Rector of 
Gumley, Leicestershire, and Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 44. Cadell 
and Davies, 

A SENSIBLE Discourse, from Phil. 
i.9, 10. The language is plain, un- 
affected, and well adapted to the pious 
and laudable occasion for which it was 
composed and preached. 


64. An Examination of the Doctrine of 
Calvin: 4 Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Martin's in Lei- 
cester, on Thursday the 2d of July, 
1818, at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 70 which 
is added, the Doctrine of Necessity 
briefly considered. By the Rev. James 
Beresford, Hector of Kibworth, Lei- 
cestershire, and late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 67. Hatchard. 
FROM Luke ii. 14, “ Glory to God 

in the ee on Earth Peace, 

Good-will towards Men,”—thislearned 

and eloquent Preacher enlarges on the 

more immediate object of the solema 

Meeting at which his Brethren of the 

Established Church were assembled. 
“Tt is,” he says, “or ought to be, 

a meeting of cordial friends, combined 
for the accomplishment of the dearest 
objects —objects of such inestimable 
value, and such awful importance, that 
all other purposes to which human ex- 
ertion can be applied are, in compa- 
rison, as toys, or shadows.” 

Conceiving it to be one essential 
part of the clerical duty, “ to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God’s 
word ;” and considering the eee 
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of Calvin to come under that de- 
scription; the Preacher, with great 
energy, protests against the adoption 
of them within the pale of the Estab- 
lishment, and expatiates on their per- 
nicious tendency.—On this head, how- 
ever, we have neither room nor incli- 
nation to enlarge; aud cannot but con- 
sider it as one of “* The Miseries of Hu- 
man Life,” that talents so admired as 
those of Mr. Beresford should be con- 
fined to a controversial subject on 
doctrinal opinions. 


65. The Calvinistic Clergy defined; and 
the Doctrines of Calvin maintained ; 
In a Letter to the Rev. James Beres- 
ford, 4. M. Rector of Kibworth ; occa- 
siened by his Sermon preached at St. 
Martin’s Church at the Bishop’s Visi- 
tation, and published at the Request of 
the Bishop and Clergy. By Edward- 
Thomas Vaughan, 4. Af. Vicar of St. 
Martin’s and All Saints, and Rector 
of Foston, 8vo. pp. 253. Hatchard. 


THE pious and very learned Vicar 
of St. Martio’s, indignant at what he 


conceiyes to be a personal attack 
from his own pulpit, remonstrates in 
strong terms, and with much ingeni- 
ous argcment, against the opinions 
of Mr. Beresford. But we must refer 
to the Letter itself, for a particular 
of the vindication of Calvin and his 
disciples, asnongst whom Mr. Vaughan 
is proud of being distinguished. In 
fact, he identifies himsclf with that 
celebrated Reformer, and undaunt- 
edly withdraws the veil which has so 
long concealed the mysterious doc- 
trines of Calvinism. 

The Letter begins with much cour- 
tesy ; but the conclusion, with regret 
we observe, is too warm for the sober 
discussion of a grave Divine. 

“ Their Swagger” (by the bye it 
should be Swaggerer ) is an unguarded 
expression; as are some others which 
we forbear to mention. One word, 
however, in the beginning, may be re- 
marked, as not implying what it was 
evidently intended to designate. Hu- 
mourist is not a correct appellation 
for a Writer of Works of Humour. 
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Nearly ready for Publication : 

Mr.Justice HARDINGE’S Miscellaneous 
Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 

** Old Church of England Principles: 
opposed to the New Light: in a se- 
ries of plain, doctrinal, and practical 
Sermons (58 in number) on the First 
Lesson in the Morning Service of the 
different Sundays, and great Festivals 
throughout the year : for the use of pri- 
vate Families, young persons, and Coun- 
try Congregations ; to which are added, 
Prayers for private Families, and young 
persons. By the Rev. Ricn. Warner, 
rector of Great Chatfield, Wilts. 3 vols. 

Sermons preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow : by the Rev. Dr, CHALMERs, 

On the Simplicity and Ingenuity of 
the Evidence in favour of the Miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, contrasted with 
the best and most striking Wonders of 
the Christian Church in the succeeding 
centuries; by Rev. W. Fautkner, A. M. 

A new Biographical Memoir of James 
Tuomson (introductory to a superb edi- 
tion of the Seasons, &c. with original 
illustrations and embellishments.) -This 
volume will contain many interesting 
incidents of his early life, and that of 
his rural patron, Sir Wm. Bennet, of 
Marlefield, Bart. a fac-simile of Thom- 
son’s hand-writing, and specimens of an 
unpublished and autograph collection 
of Thomson’s early poems, twenty-nine 
in number, which MS. has been pre- 


served nearly a century by the lineal 
descendants of the Duke of Montrose, 
to whose sons, Mallet, the friend of 
Thomson, was Preceptor; together with 
a compilation, including the criticisms 
and essays on Thomson’s Works, by Mur- 
doch, Johnson, Cibber, Warton, Aikin, 
Anna Seward, &c. 

A Graphic and Historical Description 
of the City of Edinburgh ; comprising a 
series of Views of its most interesting 
remains of Antiquity, public buildings, 
and picturesque scenery. The drawings 
and plates by J. and H. S. Storer. 

Sketches of America, being the Nar- 
rative of a Journey of more than 5000 
Miles through the Eastern and Western 
States, contained in Eight Reports, ad- 
dressed to the Thirty-nine English Fa- 
milies who deputed the Author, in June 
1817, to ascertain whether any, and 
what part of the United States would be 
suitable for their Residence ; by HENRY 
BRADSHAW FEARON. 

The Emigrant’s best Instructor; or, 
the most recent and important infor- 
mation respecting the United States of 
America: selected from the Works of 
the latest Travellers in that Country, 
particularly Bradbury, Browne, Hulme, 
and Birkbeck, &c.; by Joun Knicurt. 

Important Extracts from Original and 
recent Letters written by English Emi- 
grants in America to their Friends in 
England ; by J. Knicur, 


A few 
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A few Leaves from my Field Book ; by 
Wiiuiam Wootcor; containing a Poem 
on the lamented Death of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte, on 
Health, Belvoir Castle, the Zolian Harp, 
the Robin, with Notes, &c. &c. 

The Beauties of Affection, a Poem, by 
Mr. G. H. Toucmin. 

Prince Chilia, a satirical history of all 
Nations in the world, after the manner 
of Swift’s Gulliver, by Tom Brown. 

« Lamioli,” a Novel, in three Volumes, 
by C. F. WIELES, esq. 

“Time's Telescope” for 1819; or a 
complete Guide to the Almanack, con- 
taining an explanation of Saints’-days 
and holidays; with sketches of compa- 
rative Chronology, Astronomical occur- 
rences in every month; and the Natu- 
ralist’s Diary, explaining the various ap- 
pearances in the animal and vegetable 


kingdoms,and a description of Fruit-trees: 


to which will be prefixed an Introduction 
containing the Elements of Chemistry. 
ring for Publication : 

A Continuation of Sir Ricnarp Hoare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire, comprising 
the Northern Division of the County. 
The first portion of the Work (in which 
the course of the Wansdyke and the 
Rudge-way, and the religious Circles at 
Marden and Avebury, will be minutely 
described) will terminate the Author's 
Researches as far as regards the History 
of the Britons in Wiltshire. The Second 
and concluding Part will describe Ro- 
man Towns, Stations, Villas, and Roads. 

Sermons on some of the principal 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. 
By Peter Smita, A.M. Assistant Mi- 
nister of Ladykirk, Berwick. 

A Polybian View of the late War in 
Spain and Portugal, containing a state- 
ment of the Rupture, a survey of the 
War, and a developement of the lead- 
ing causes of Failure and Success, By 
Brig.-gen. M‘DonNELL, 2 vols. 4to. 

A Volume containing every important 
transaction of the Regency, from 1811 
to the last Dissolution of Parliament; 
comprising every article of public inte- 
rest, with suitable comments, attached 
to no party. By Mr. Cau.Fie.p, of Bath. 

Dr. J. Carey has in the press a new 
Edition of ** Dryden's Virgil,” with Re- 
marks on the text, as corrected from 
Dryden’s own two folio Editions. 

Dr. Carey has also forth-coming a 
new Edition of his “ Latin Prosody made 
easy” — and “ Drakenborch’s Livy,” the 
Regent's pocket Edition. 

A series of Illustrations to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope and Gertrude of 
Wyoming; by Mr. WesTaLL, engraved 
by Mr. Cuaries Hearn. . 

_ Remarks on the present state of Mu- 
sical Instruction, with the Prospectus of 


an improved plan, in which the great 
need of a new order of Musical designa- 
tion, and the important advantages re- 
sulting therefrom, are explicitly stated, 
with an illustration of the same in the 
way of practical application. By Joun 
Retre, Musician in Ordinary to His Ma- 
jesty, Professor and Teacher of Music. 

Doctor SpurzHEiM has just published 
at Paris a new work on the Physiology 
of the Brain, entitled ‘‘ Observations 
sur la Phraenology; ou la Connaissance 
de l'Homme moral et intellectuel, fon- 
dée sur les fonctions du System Nerveux. 
The work contains several Plates illus- 
trative of the Doctrine. And Dr. 8, 
has added two new Organs to the thirty- 
three contained in his work, called the 
Physiognomical System, lately published 
in England, which he has since dis- 
covered, namely : — one which (agreea- 
bly to his observations) gives the pro- 
pensity to mysterize, and causes the 
possessor to deal in Fiction, to be su- 
perstitious, &c. and which he calls 
Organ de Surnaturalité. It is the 
same Organ as Dr. Tho. Forster has 
already described under the name of 
Organ of Mysterizingness*, but which 
Dr. S. has but recently admitted as a 
distinct faculty. The second new Organ 
arises from a Division which Dr. Spurz- 
heim has made of the Organ of Indi- 
viduality into Individuality and Pheno- 
menality, or the perception and accu- 
rate recollection of particular occur- 
rences, facts, phenomena, &c. Doctor 
T. Forster does not admit this to be a 
faculty of the human mind distinct from 
that which he has described under the 
name of Individuality or the Perception 
of Individual Objects, &c. Neither has 
Dr.Gall, the celebrated author of the Sys- 
tem, admitted it to be a separate Organ. 

Dr.T.Forster has been for some time 
preparing for the press ‘* Observations 
sur l'Anatemie et Physiologie du Cer- 
veau des Animaux,” and has already 
prepared many drawings of the Crania 
of different Animals and Birds. 

A French paper says: “ Monsieur 
Watson, a Scotchman by birth, who re- 
sided long at Rome, has passed some 
time in France, on his way to London. 
He has had the happiness to make a Li- 
terary discovery of great importance— 
a manuscript of the poems of Ossian, 
deposited by some Scotchman at the 
Callege of Douay, in the commence- 
ment of the last century, We are as- 
sured, that this manuscript agrees, in 
sense, with the translation of Macpher- 
son ; which is sufficient to demonstrate 
the authenticity of these poems, the 
subject of so many literary disputes.” 





* Sketch of Phrenology, &c. p. 56. 
SELECT 
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THREE SONNETS. 
By Mr. Tuomas Park. 
(See p. 333.) 

1. To the Author of ** The Sabbath,” and 
other Contemplative Poems. 
WHEN as a letter’d stranger thou'wert 

sought, [admir’d 

Ingenuous Grahame! much though I 

Thy sober sense, though much my heart 
desir’d 

Again to greet thee,—little was I taught 

That thou hadst claims upon my better 


thought 
Of more than mortal binding ; that, in- 
spir’d [tir’d, 


By heavenly musings, thou hadst oft re- 
Like him in holy vision upward caught, 
Andcommun’d with thy Maker: while each 
field 
Became a temple consecrate with praise ; 
Each grove an altar, which could in- 


cense yield 
To the great Shepherd!—Oh, may I oft 
raise 


My feeble voice in fellowship divine, 
While the rapt sabbath of the soul is 
thine! 





2. Written on the Pier Head at Dover, after 
a visit fo Denton Court, the Seat of Sir 
Ecerton Brypcss, Bart. 

DENTON ! thy tranquil bowers have 

tun’d my heart 
To such pure love of sylvan quietude, 
That the gay tumult of this crowded 


mart 
Seems irksome, and for solace much too 
rude, (of war 


Yon armed mounds, where rush the sons 
To the tramp’s clangor, bode no calm 
delight ; [like jar 
And round this peopled pier, a strife- 
Of voices puts all soothing thought to 
flight. 
Thy wood-crown’d walks, dear Denton! 
brought the coo 
Of the mild dove on my unstartled ear ; 
Thy airy uplands did my slow step woo, 
Thy verdant valleys could my dim sight 
cheer ; [to me 
And all thy charms were heighten’d still 
By life’s prime charm—refin’d society, 





3. SOMNIUM JUCUNDISSIMUM. 

“Oh! too transcendant vision, 

To sorrow’s phantom - peopled slumber 
given.”—Lorp Byron. 

WEET was the dream that cheer’d me 

yesternight :— (near mine, 

I thought an arm of strength was plac’d 

Form’d with asymmetry that seem’d divine, 

Yet lifeless, and as pallid to the sight 

As clay-cold corse. The hand was open 
quite : - 





And I perceiv’d within its hollow palm 
A wound, that testified some deadly harm 
Had hapt its Owner. Soon, to my delight, 
The fingers, moving, grasp’d my arm 
around, [ground ; 
And gently drew me upward from the 
And, as I rose, how heavenly was the joy 
That did my visionary thought employ, 
For I soon found (and blessed be the 
sign !) [mine. 
It was a Saviour’s hand that grappled 





Mr. Ursan, Great Yarmouth, Aug. 19. 
[ TRANSMIT you a description of our 
Annual Procession or Water Frolick; 
written by the late Doctor Glover, then of 
the East Essex Regiment of Militia, com- 
manded by Col. Bullock, encamped on 
Hopton Common, near Yarmouth.—This 
procession, instituted for going the bounds 
of the town, was formerly conducted with 
much parade, attended by many gentle- 
men of the neighbouring counties.—In 
the year 1799, William Fisher, esq. (whose 
memory will always be venerated for his 
great hospitality and convivial talents) 
invited, with many other gentlemen, the 
officers of the East Essex Regiment ; 
and Glover (a bom vivant) being of the 
party, a few days after produced the 
verses, which I believe were never printed. 
—The procession was many years discon- 
tinued; but Robert Cory, jun. esq. Mayor 
in 1816, renewed it, and it was never 
more splendid than in the present year 
of Samuel Paget, esq. our most worthy 
Mayor. J. W. 
IN seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, 
The first day the Dog-star appear’d as a 


sign, 

At Yarmouth the fam’d Water-frolic began, 

An annual custom ’fore memory of man. 

By the quay-side a squadron of pleasure- 
boats rode, 

Their holds with choice wines and provi- 
sions well stow'd, . 

Sails, awnings, and colours were gaily dis- 
play’d, 

And they danc’d on the white waves with 
pleasing parade. 


At nine in the morn his good worship the 
Mayor, [repair ; 

With his Corporate train to the bridge did 

The marshal-men clearing his way to the 
barge, 

While the fifes sweetly play’d, and the 
drums beat a charge. 

In great state he march’d, and the mul- 
titude round 

Made the skies with their loud acclama- 
tions resound ; 

So Venice’s Doge, on a grand gala day, 

Issues out with his Senate to marry the —w 
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The Muse would be thrown in a fit of 
despair, 

Should she strive to describe half the cha- 
racters there ; 

Field-officers, clergymen, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, [ticians. 

And gay macaronies, and grave poli- 

Cits, Sailors, Foxhunters—nay fine Ladies 
too, [crew ; 

All with one accord—join in this jovial 

Which cover’d the quay, in such crowds 
to embark, (ark. 

That it seem’d Noah’s family ent’ring the 


No sooner they weigh’d, and were sail get- 
ting under, [thunder ; 

But Jove three salutes gave of his terrible 

This compliment pass’d—from lightnings 
keeny [seen. 

A grand feu-de-joye in the Heavens was 

The kind Pleiades then, to do all in their 
power, [shower ; 

Politely pour’d down a most plenteous 

Thus, like fishes, thro’ Braydon *, they 
merrily drove, 

With water not only below—but above. 

At the Cross + they refresh’'d—and at 
fam’d Garianonum { 

His Worship uncork’d a fine old magnum 
bonum ; 

Norwich river they enter’d, Burgh Castle 
they pass’d, [liant fleet cast. 

And near Reedham their anchors this bril- 

Here the gentry debark’d, and their com- 
pliments paid, {cloths laid ; 

While the servants adroitly the table- 

When such feasting began as few folks 
could remember, 

Who ne’er din’d at Guildhall on the ninth 
of November. 


During this Entertainment concertos most 
grand [sex band; 

Were delightfully play’d by the East Es- 

When the cattle on shore were so pleas’d 
with the sound, 

That like Orpheus’s brutes they came 
dancing around. 

Nay, stranger—’tis said the old river god 
Yare [Mayor; 

Popp’d his head above water to peep at the 

While two Tritons arose from their pearly 
resort, [ton’s port §. 

And swam off with a flaggon of Warming- 

The dinner being ended and chaplain said 
grace, 

The toast in a regular routine took place ; 

No skylights, no heeltops, the chairman 
allow’d, [flow’d. 

And mirth, wit, and humour spontaneously 
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Each guest did his utmost endeavour to 
please, [and glees, 
With songs, stories, bon-mots, and catches 
At some of the jokes—e’en the Priests cried 
encore ; {roar. 
And the table was constantly kept in a 


Among the mad mortals who were at this 
show, (Jacko ; 
Was the half-gaitered Doctor ||and Captain 
The first a strange genius, much given to 
foolery, (drollery. 
And the other replete with good-nature and 
There was Major O Fatoo, a fine honest 
fellow, [low, 
Alert and in spirits, both sober and mel- 
There with many more jolly dogs join’d in 
the sport, {Comus’s court, 
Which instead of the Mayor’s made it 


Shades of evening descending, the gallies 
unmoor, [before ; 

And pass’d by the places we’ve mention’d 

When the people on land, as the boats 
came in view, [new. 

Their tokens of joy with fresh vigour re- 

When the music’s loud clangor, and can- 
nons dread rattle, 

Made some wise ones suppose it the heat 
of a battle; 

Who, long apprehensive from foreign Ar- 
madas, [vade us, 

Declar’d they at last had arrived to in- 


Now arriv’d at the quay from this wat’ry 
roam, [got home ; 
It was midnight ere most of the parties 
For when ~ the bridge they began to de- 
par [heart. 
Each good ‘fellow found himself heavy at 
So tost off a glass, to drive sorrow away, 
And repeated with pleasure what pass’d on 


that day ; 
The frolicks of which, howe’er Cynics may 
scorn, (unborn. 


Shall be lisp’d out in praises by children 





Mr. Unsan, Taunton, Aug. 25. 
R. JACKSON having complained, in 
his last Lecture, that no person had 
been found to celebrate Sir H. Davy’s 
triumph over the Fire Damp, which had 
been so destructive to Miners before the 
invention of his Safety Lamp, I have been 
induced to make the following dramatic 
sketch. If you think that it is worthy of 
insertion in your Magazine, and may ex- 
cite persons of more ability to turn their 
attention and muses to the same sublime 

subject, it is at your service, 
Yours, &c. Lycunopuorvs. 





* An extensive water leading in a direction from Yarmouth River (the Yare) to 
Norwich River. 

One of the direction-posts in the form of a cross, in the channel of Braydon. 

Now called Burgh Castle on the Yare, four miles from Yarmouth, The Gariano- 
num was the station of the Stablesian horse during the Roman empire, and then a very 
strong fortress. 

§ Put into the water to cool, and stolen by the Pirates alongside. 
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Scene — A Coal Mine that has not been 
entered since the great explosion, A. D. 
1754.— Fire Damp seated in a massy 
elbow chair, with his hands in his pockets ; 
a white night-cap, considerably soiled, on 
his head, and, to all appearance, fright- 
ened out of his wits. 

Carburets, &c. &c. stand around at re- 
spectful distances, but none of them visi- 
ble by reason of Prrcu-Danrxngss. 

Fire Damp rises and takes a turn —~ 
(not only revolving on his own axis, but 
with a mutual revolution among his par- 
ticles), he soliloquizes after the manner of 
Comedians. 


Shall I, who claim these mansions as my 
own, 
Quit my domains, and abdicate my throne 
Before this upstart mortal, who would be 
Prince of the Air, and govern even me ? 
Shall he, another Tamerlane, confine 
Me, the illustrious Monarch of the Mine, 
And make the object of his barbarous rage 
A poor, insulted prisoner in a cage? 
A slave — a paltry instrument of his — 
Shall I disgrace my ancestors for this ? 
Give up my empire and existence too 
To feed his Lamp? no—burn me if I do— 
My Royal father (blessings on his head) 
Exploded now and number’d with the dead, 
Maintain’d his honour with his latest breath, 
Dreaded through life, and ‘desperate in 
death. 
When dire Comaustion ventur’d to attack 
These murky regions, how he drove him 
ack— 
Destroy’d—annihilated—put him out, 
And slew his comrades in the general rout. 
He died—but ev’n in death his glory rose, 
He died like Samson with his slaughter’d 
foes. 
Born at that moment in his watery grave— 
Not yet a gas—an embryo in the wave— 
I well remember with what joy I view’d 
Our royal cavern with their bodies strew’d. 
Dimpling I smil’d to catch the widows’tear, 
The orphans’ moan was music to my ear. 
Each lengthen’d sigh — each agonizing 
groan 
I mock’d with hollow murmurs of my own, 
And joy’d to think that, one day, decom- 
pos’d, 
No more by liquid particles enclos’d, 
I too might emulate my father’s death, 
And slay my thousands with my parting 
breath. 
Now, now, alas! sad rumours reach my 
ears, 
Destroy my rest, and fill my soul with fears. 
But — Armospneric, my good friend, ar- 
rives, [vives. 
And with his presence, sick’ning hope re- 
(Enter Arwosrueric out of breath.) 
Good Atmospheric !—I am glad thou ’rt 
come, (me some ? 


I want good news — and dost thou bring 
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(Armosrugnic sighs — but is manifestly 
unable to speak. ) 


Oh! how I envy thee —the light-wing’d 
breeze 
Bears thee aloft o’er continents and seas ; 
No bonds confine thee —thou art free te 
rove 
The perfum’d garden and the spicy grove, 
Steal odours from Hymettus, and then sail 
To shed the fragrance over Tempe’s vale ; 
To sip at will the pearly dews of night, 
Or bask and wanton in the solar light ; 
Or faint and scorch’d beneath the fervid 
beam, 
To sweep the surface of the rippling stream. 
Oh! how I envy thee—debarr’d the light 
And fix’d for ever in eternal night, 
I know no change ; for should i quit my 
place, [space, 
And seek for freedom in the realms of 
If dire Comsusrion meet me, how could I, 
Unmix’d and uncompress’d, the fiend defy? 
Or, too much mix’d, although the fiend [ 


mist, 
Diluted, dissipated, I should not exist. 


(ArmospuEric with eagerness—but evidently 
scarcely recovered from a stale of exhaus- 
tion.) 

No more, my friend —1I cannot stay to 

hear— 

Arm with dispatch—the enemy is near— 

Swift he approaches—even while I speak, 

Trembling, I hear his dirty basket creak— 

He comes—the Magic Lantern I discern; 

Now, fire and fury—blaze, blow up, and 

burn. 


(Enter Sir Humpnry Davy with a Safety 
Lamp in one hand, and Newman's Blow 
Pipe in the other,) —Fint Dame makes an 
attack on the Lamp, but the retreat of 
his forces being cut off as fast as they 
come to the attack, he is destroyed by 
inches. In the course of the struggle he 
utters many exclamations, but none of 
them reducible to writing. What remains 
of him, Sir Humpury compresses iuto his 
Blow Pipe, and sends up from it a sky- 
rocket of ignited platina. On seeing the 
signal, old Kine Coat comes forward from 
the back of the stage, where he has been 
confined by the usurper.—He compliments 
the Hero on his victory, and is in turn, 
congratulated on his restoration. — Sir 
Humpnry ivvites bim to dinner ; he cour- 
teously declines the invitation, (evidently 
mistaking him for the Duke of the same 
name)—but “calls for his fidlers three ;” 
—they play. The whole concludes witha 
grand dance of Pick-axes and Shovels, 
singing— 

Hurrah,—the Tyrant is dead, 
Davy hath slain him, and cut off his head ; 
Davy hath slain the Philistine at last, 
And Davy’s locker shal! hold him fast. 
Exeunt omnes. 
HISTO- 
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House or Commons, May 5. 

Sir F. Burdett alluded to the case of Fer- 
guson, who had been committed to New- 
gate, for writing a letter to a Mr. Dykes, 
tending to influence his vote at the next 
election. He thought Mr. Ferguson had 
been most harshly treated, when he recol- 
lected how leniently the House had dealt 
with the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who had been guilty of a much greater 
offence in procuring a seat in that House 
for a person, through his patronage as 
President of the Board of Controul. The 
Noble Lord was a wholesale dealer in this 
species of traffick; he was for buying a 
seat, but Ferguson had only attempted to 
influence a vote. He should be glad to 
know in the name of justice, reason, and 
common sense, why the House had thought 
proper to send this man to gavl, while the 
Noble Lord was sitting there without hav- 
ing received any censure whatever. The 
House would remember, that during the 
administration of Mr. Perceval and the 
Noble Lord, a gentleman was introduced 
into that House under the most corrupt 
and aggravated circumstances. Mr. Henry 
Wellesley was the agent employed in the 
transaction, and he was the person who re- 
ceived the money for the seat. Now, so 
far as any infamy attached to parliamen- 
lary corruption, a more corrupt case could 
not be imagined. When the gentleman 
(Mr. Dick) entered the House, he was dis- 
posed to exercise the dictates of his con- 
science, and he preferred giving up his 
seat to voting contrary to his conscience, 
It was unjust to imprison a person like 
Ferguson, under the pretence of preserving 
their mock purity and independence, while 
others had thrown over them the broad 
shield of impunity. When this bright 
robe of purity was taken off, there was no- 
thing but “ dowlas, filthy dowlas’’ be- 
neath, (A laugh.) The Hon. Baronet 
concluded with moving that Mr. Ferguson 
should be discharged forthwith. 

Lord Castlereagh said the Hon. Baronet 
had not brought forward this subject out 
of any feeling of tenderness towards Fer- 


and the only object of the present motion; 
and having stated this, he must leave the 
discussion of Ferguson’s case to those 
Members of the House who were better 
acquainted with it. 

Mr. C. Wynn did not unders‘and bow 
any one could argue that, because the 
House of Commons omitted to do its duty 
nine years ago, it was not to discharge it 
now. To that vote he was no party; he 
was, indeed, in favour of further proceed- 
ings. No grounds had been laid for the 
proceeding which the Hoo. Baroret re- 
quired the House to adopt. In the former 
case, they did not dismiss the Noble Lord 
without censure; but he (Mr. Wyan) 
thought it much too mild. After one of 
the transactions which bad been alluded 
to, the House had, in the next year, passed 
an act, declaring it to be a most flagrant 
offence. In order to remove all doubt on 
the subject, an Act of Parliament had 
been passed specifically with reference to 
the offence. After some observations from 
Col. Wood, Mr. Brand, and Mr. Curwen, 
the motion was negatived without a division, 

Lord Castlereagh, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to continue the Alien Act 
for two years longer, adverted to the 
grounds on which the measure had been 
first introduced, and those on which it had 
been continued in a milder shape. The 
recent conspiracy of the French refugees 
in the Netherlands for the destruction of 
the Duke of Wellington, and the subver- 
sion of the French Government, shewed 
the propriety of arming Ministers with 
power to break up similar combinations of 
foreigners in this country. There was a 
question, whether the Army of Occupation 
might not be removed by the end of the 
third year; that was provided for by the 
treaty. But, whenever the foreign troops 
should be removed, it was impossible to 
consider their removal without considera- 
ble anxiety. He trusted that Europe 
would subside into that tranquil state of 
good government ; but things might take 
a less favourable turn, Ou these grounds 
it was that he proposed the continuance of 





guson, but in support of that 
cause towards which he had direeted all 
his efforts. Whenever any meeting took 
place in the metropolis, at which the Hon. 
Baronet thought that he had lost some 
part of his popularity, be immediately 
came down to the House, and started some 
question in the hope that he should regain 
it, (Hear, hear!) This was the object, 
Gent. Mac. October, 1818. 
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the measure. The power vested in Minis- 
ters had been exercised with great modera- 
tion, Io six years it would be found there 
had been only nine persons seut out of the 
country under the Act. In 1817 there 
had been only two persons sent out, and 
iu 1818 but one, ’ 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Lambton pro- 

tested against the measure in any form. 
Sir 
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Sir S. Romilly said the measure was a 
part of the Continental system, by which 
our Government was to be subservient to 
the views of the Despots of Europe. For- 
merly it had been the boast and glory of 
this Country to afford shelter and protec- 
tion to the oppressed and persecuted from 
other countries, He should be unworthy 
of the protection he and his ancestors had 
received ageinst persecutions, such as 
were at the present moment suffered in 
Spain; he should be ungrateful for the ad- 
Vantages he had derived from English 
kindness to aliens; he should be unworthy 
of those benefits, if he did not struggle to 
extend the same benefits to others. They 
merely desired to be allowed to remain in 
peace under the supreme protection of the 
British Constitution. ““he Noble Lord had 
talked of it as a mitigated measure. In 
what respect was it mitigated? It was not 
limited to those who had not come into the 
country previously to the passing of the 
Bill; not to those who lately came into 
the country ; but it extended to those who 
were long established in the country ; and 
by the returns before the House, there ap- 
peared to be not less than 20,000 persons 
who were in a manner naturalized, who 
had fixed upon this country as their choice ; 
and those persons were now to be banished 
from the country at any moment when 
Ministers chose ; nay, what was infinitely 
worse, when any individual, from private 
motives, chose to complain ofthem. The 
evil was much aggravated by the burden 
being thrown spon every one to prove him- 
self a natural-born subject. This was 
often difficult to be proved, and the bill 
would therefore throw an obstacle in the 
way of natural-born subjects, One thing 
he wished to press upon the attention of 
Gcotch Members, if there were any in the 
House. This bill was a vio!ation of one of 
the most important of the Scotch Laws, 
that against wrongous imprisonment. That 
distinctly provided that none should be 
sent out of the country ; and the decision 
of the Court of Session had clearly esta- 
blished that this exception extended to 
aliens. The question was fully tried in the 
year 1778, in the well-known case of Wed- 
derburn and Knight. Knight had been a 
native of Africa, and had been bought five 
or six years befure by Wedderburn, who 
had brought him with him to Scotland, 
and afterwards wished to take bim back to 
Jamaica. Both points, bis condition as 
slave or free, and his obligation to return 
with the man who had regularly bought 
bim, was decided by the Court of Session. 
He was not only declared to bave been 
free from the moment he came into Bri- 
tain, but it was also found that he could 
not be again sent out of the country. 

On a division, Lord Castlereagh’s mo- 
tion was carried by 55 to 18, 


May 6. 

Mr. G, Bankes moved the second read. 
ing of the Game Purchase Bill, He stated 
its object to be the subjecting purchasers 
of game to the same penalties with the 
sellers. 

Mr. Curwen, Mr. Brand, and Mr, Lock. 
hart opposed the measure, as adding ano- 
ther severity to the already oppressive 
system of the game laws, for breaches of 
which there had, in one year, been 1200 
prosecutions, The measure would also 
have the abominable effect of making ser- 
vants spies on their masters. 

After some observations from Sir C. Bur- 
rell in favour of the bill, and from Colonel 
Wood against it, the second reading was 
postponed to Monday se’nnight, 





House or Lorps, May 7. 

Lord Kenyon moved the second reading 
of the Cotton Manufacturies Regulation 
Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said be should 
reserve, for the Committee, his objections 
tou the restrictions which the bill contained 
on the free exercise of labour, He could 
not distinguish between a maximum on la- 
bour and a maximum on wages, 

The Earl of Liverpool wished the House 
to observe, that the object of the bill was 
not to regulate labour generally, but the 
labour of children, or persons under the 
age of 16 years. It was, he believed, a 
principle of the common law, and a princi- 
ple which, he hoped, would be recognized 
in the Committee, that it is not lawful to 
overwork children. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

In the Commons, the same day, General 
Thoruton’s motion, which had been sevegal 
times postponed, for abolishing the oath 
against the belief of transubstantiation, 
was put and negatived without a division. 

M:. Huaskisson moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to vest in the Crown certain pasts 
of Hainault Forest, with a view to improve 
the growth of ship timber. 

Mr. Brougham said, that Governmect 
had favoured Lord Lonsdale, by selling 
him Kendal manor for 14,0002. being, as 
a wealthy individual had told him, two- 
thirds less than he would himself have 
given for it. He thought it better that 
Crown lands should aiways be put up to 
auction. 

Si James Graham afiirmed that Lord 
Lonsdale had actually paid the price at 
which the land had been valued by the 
Crown Surveyors, and which was full twice 
as much as it was worth, beiug 40 years’ 
purchase, the rent being at present quite 
inconsiderable. He did not think that 
Lord Lonsdale had sold, since the sale, a% 
many enfranchisemeats as indemmified 
him for the purchase money. 


House 
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House or Loans, May 8. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the Duke of Cambridge’s An- 
nuity Bill, the Duchess of Cumberland’s 
Annuity Bill, the Loan Bill, and a number 
of private bills, in all 81, 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Brougham prefaced a motion for going into 
a Committee on the Bill for the Education 
of the Poor with a long and elaborate ac- 
count of the state of the funds appropri- 
ated to this purpose, from subscriptions, 
donations, &c. He mentioned various in- 
stances in which bequests for charitable 
uses, more or Jess connected with the object 
of educating the poor, had been most 
scandalously embezzled or misapplied. 
The revenues arising from lands given 
for charitable uses, amounted to upwards 
of 800,000. and if they had been properly 
managed, the income would, by this time, 
have amounted to between 1,500 O00/. and 
2,000,000/. He urged the expediency of 
a commission, with ample powers to exa- 
mine into the state of the trusts for chari- 
table uses. 

Lord Castlereagh approved of the ap- 
pointment of a Commission, which should 
consist of persons of rank and station. 
He thought that the Charter-house should 
be exempted in the bill, on the same prin- 
ciple as Winchester, &c. After some fur- 
ther conversation, the House went into a 
Committee. Au exception was agreed to 
as to the Charter-house. An d t 
to except Harrow school was negatived by 
53 to 30. On our re-admission to the 
gallery, we found the House engaged iu a 
conversation respecting the extension of 
the bill to Scotland, which was terminated, 
by a motion of Mr. Brougham, to make it, 
in the mean time, an instruction to the 
Committee to inquire into the subject. 

The Report of the Bill was then broaght 
up, read, and ordered to be printed. 








May 15. 

Dr. Phillimore obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the 26th Geo. II. com- 
monly called the Marriage Act, 

Mr. Jones obtained leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the practice of the several 
Courts of Justice in Wales, and to amend 
the Laws relative to the same, 

Mr. C. Wynn, after referring to various 
precedents, moved an Address to the Prince 
Regent to remove Mr. T. Ferguson from 
his office of surveyor of the taxes io the 
county of Lanark, he having beev guilty 
of a corrupt attempt against the freedom 
and independence of Parliament, and of a 
high breach of privilege. 

On the motion of Sir F. Burdett the 
Clerk read the petition of the “ Friends of 
the People” in 1793 for parliamentary 
reform, and a resolytion of the Committee 
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on the Great Grimsby Election, stating 
that Mr. W. W. Pole, by his ageot and 
others, had been guilty of bribery. Sir 
Francis then briefly observed, that as, in 
the case just noticed, no steps had been 
taken agaust those accused, be must pro- 
test against the inconsistency and injustice 
of proceeding in the way proposed against 
Thomas Fergason, 

Mr. S. Bourne thought it harsh to de- 
prive the individual in question of his 
means of subsistence after the imprison- 
meut he had undergone, and the heavy ex- 
pence he had incurred. 

Mr. B. Bathurst and Lord Folkestone 
supported the motion, which was opposed 
by Mr. Jones, Mc, Methuen, and Mr. Lyt- 
telion. 

Lord Binning then moved the previous 
question, which, after some observations 
from Mr. Canning against the original mo- 
tion, and a reply from Mr. C. Wynn, was 
carried, on a division, by 106 to 57. 

Lord Castlereagh brought dowa a mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent relative to the 
marriage of the Duke of Kent, which was 
ordered to be considered to-morrow; and 
an Address was agreed io, thanking his 
Royal Highness for the communication. 

The House went iuto a Committee on 
the Irish Assessed Taxes Bill. 

Mr. Vansillart was disposed to give 
some relief to the existing burdens of the 
people of that country. The revenue at 
present fell short of the existing debt about 
one wwillion and a half; the latter being 
six millions and a half; and the taxes only 
produced about five millions, Ist, as to 
the Hearth ‘Tax, he did not intend any ma- 
terial alteration ; it was his intention, how- 
éver, to propose a very considerable re- 
duction in the tax on windows, to the 
amount of 25 per cent. The staguation 
iv trade had affected, to a certain extent, 
every part of the Empire; and conse- 
quently where any modification could be 
made, it was reasonable to afford it, in jus- 
tice to the pressure on the people. In 
lodging - houses, occupied by the poor, 
only 1s. a window would be charged, what- 
ever the number of windows. To induce 
absentees to reside there, a great redue- 
tion would be made in the higher scale in 
respect of servants, horses, carriages, &c, 
The duty on jaunting cars, from 6/. 10s, 
would be reduced to 2/. 2s, He thea 
moved a resolution for repealing the pre- 
sent duties, &c, 

Sir H. Parnell moved an amendment for 
the repeal of the Hearth Tax, which, after 
a long conversation, was withdrawn. 

Sir J. Newport moved an amendmeut on 
the resolution respecting the Window Tax, 
proposing a reduction of 50 instead of 25 
per cent. 

Ou a division, the amendment was nega- 
tived, and the original resolution cnntel =. 
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The remaining resolutions were then 
agreed to. 





House or Loaps, May 14. 

Lord Auckland moved that the Chimney 
Sweepers’ Regulation Bill be read a third 
time this day six months. His principal 
object for postponing it was to give full 
time for the trial now in progress of sweep- 
ing chimneys by machinery, under the di- 
rection of the Surveyor General, which he 
was glad to find had already succeeded in 
sixty instances of the most difficult chim- 
neys.—The motion was agreed to. 

Lord Holland addressed the House on 
the subject of the Alien Act, which was 
now about to be continued. In that 
House a Minister of the Crown rested this 
measure purely on British grounds; in 
the other House a Minister supported it 
as necessary for the tranquillity of other 
countrits. Was the system which had 
been established abroad, at the expence of 
80 much blood and treasure, so frail and 
tottering, that if a few wretched homeless 
individuals should be allowed to breathe 
the air of England, or find a resting-place 
in any part of this free country, it would 
infallibly be overthrown? and were the 
Opinions of a Fouche, a Decazes, or any 
French Minister of Police, in future to re- 
gulate the administration of justice in 
Great Britain? It had been urged that, if 
an Alien Act had been propertly enforced 
in the Netherlands, the attack upon a 
woble Commander at Paris might have 
been prevented ; but this attack had been 
made since the establishment of an Alien 
Act there ; and in the two years when no 
such act existed, no attack had been made. 
After evincing an ignorance of what had 
been the policy of every State of Europe, 
after having forced the title of King on the 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, who had too 
much good feeling and good taste to wish 
for the appellation himself, Ministers had 

induced him to depart from what had at all 
times been the policy of Holland: Sir W. 
Temple said, ‘ that the object of its Go- 
vernment had been to make that country 
the common refuge of all miserable men ; 
and that this was a principle from which 
no treaties could move them.” His Lord- 
ship concluded with moving an Address 
for copies of all correspondence relating 
to Aliens since November 1815, and also 
relating to passports refused to persons 
going or coming from the Netherlands 

since that period. 

Lord Liverpool repeated his former state- 
ment, that the continuativn of the Alien 
Act had not been adopted in consequence 
of any communication with foreign Powers, 
but because it was expedient for the safety 
of this country. The Noble Lord had 
thought proper to connect the fight of 
certain persons to the Netherlands with 


this measure: but since the Alien Act had 
passed, only three persons had been sent 
out of this country, aud not one of them 
in consequence of any communication 
with any other Government. We must 
look at the state of Europe; and if there 
was an Alien Act in other countries, driv. 
ing all persons of the worst character into 
this country, was it fitting that this Go. 
vernment should vot have the power to 
send them out? The Noble Lord had com- 
plimented the Sovereign of the Nether. 
lands, and there was, indeed, no one more 
deserving of panegyrick; but when the 
Noble Lord alledged that we made hima 
King, he must refer the Noble Lord to the 
acts of that State, and he would there find 
that it was the voice of his own people that 
occasioned his elevation. He thought that 
the Noble Lord had made out no case to 
justify the Address proposed, and he must 
therefore refuse his concurrence. 

Lord Caernarvon supported the motion, 
which was negatived without a division. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir J. 
Mackiniosh addressed the House at great 
length on the lamentable effects which had 
resulted from the facility with which Bank 
of England notes could be forged. For 
twelve years before the stoppage of cash- 
payments there had been oaly one execu- 
tion for forgery of Bank notes. In the 
last seven years not less than 101 persons 
had suffered death. The expences of pro- 
secutions for forgery on the part of the 
Bank of England last year were 30,0004; 
in the present year, in which prosecutions 
had made such gigantic strides, in the 
three months of which returns had beea 
made, the expence was within a few hun- 
dreds of 20,000/. The general average 
struck him as extremely alarming. It 
was 265/. for each individual prosecuted 
since 1797. It appeared that from the 
year 1805 to the year 1811 the number of 
capital punishments was 390. From 1811 
to 1818 it was 580, which was one-eighth 
more than in the former period. Since the 
last discussion of this subject in the House, 
he had seem many ingenious artists and 
scientific persons, and was induced, from 
their representations, to believe that, al- 
though the evil could not be suppressed 
whilst the circulation of smal! notes con- 
tinued, it might be considerably mitigated. 
In the United States of America, already 
an example of national happiness, and 
likely soon to become one of wise legi 
tion also, he had been informed that 2 
paper currency existed to the amount of 
20,000,C00/. America might, therefore, 
be fairly stated to be the second country 
in the world with respect to a paper circu- 
lation, as she undoubtedly was in the cha- 
racter of a shipping and commercial Com- 
monwealth. Her paper currency was, 

however, 
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however, convertible into money, forgery 
was oot a capital offence, and the crime 
was of rare occurrence. The circum- 
stances of America might be uafavourable 
to the commission of the offence ; but it 
was nevertheless remarkable, that the 
banks in that country, not having the as- 
sistance of the gibbet to depend on, em- 
ployed the utmost ingenuity in the fabri- 
cation of their notes. He was informed, 
on the other hand, by a very ingenious 
artist, that any boy-who had been six 
mouths with an engraver, might imitate, 
so well as to make the difference imper- 
ceptible, the notes of the Bank of England. 
He did not mean to say that the Bank 
could be easily deceived (against that 
they took good care), but the poor and 
helpless part of the community, on whose 
behalf he now implored the interference of 
the House. He concluded with moving, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the means of more effectually 
preventing the forgery of the notes of the 
Bank of England, and to report their opi- 
nions thereon. 

Mr. Vansittart said, it appeared to him 
that it would be more expedient, with a 
view to the production of a complete re- 
port, and the discovery of an adequate 
remedy, to address the Crown for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission which should 
be charged with this inquiry. The dura- 
tion of this Commission would be limited 
only by the extent of their labours, whilst 
that of a Committee must be regulated by 
the sitting of the House. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman had stated, that he 
had had several new methods of fabricat- 
ing notes submitted to his inspection, and 
that he thought well of some of them. For 
his own part he must say, that be had ex- 
amined a great number, and that although 
many were extremely plausible, some ra- 
dical defect was discoverable in them all. 
Still he did not despair that a considerable 
improvement might be effected, although 
he felt it right to caution the House against 
entertaining very sanguine expectations 
with respect to an effectual remedy. He 
concluded with moving an amendment, to 
the effect of addressing the Prince Regent 
for the appointment of a Commission. 

After a long and general discussion, 
the amendment was carried by 106 to 44. 

Mr. J. P. Grant addressed the House on 
the case of Count Las Cases, and conclud- 
ed with moving av Address for copies of 
any correspondence with the Principal Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department, 
relative to the Count. 

Lord Castlereagh considered the motion 
as calculated to throw great odium on Go- 
vernment, which, it would be found, they 
did not deserve. The fact was, that Count 
Las Cases had been detected in endeavour. 
ing to establish a correspondence between 
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the prisoner in St. Helena and certain per- 
sonsin Europe. He had not been deliver- 
ed at all to the Government at Ostend. 
He was conveyed in the common packet- 
boat there, and there was no communica- 
tion in order that he might be detained 
when be was there landed. With regard 
to his papers, when they were taken, bis 
own seal had been put upon them, and 
they had been sent after him to Ostend. 
It had been expected they would reach 
him there, but though they did not, they 
were afterwards received by him; and a 
letter had been transmitted from him ix 
return, that he had received them just as 
they were when he had put his seal on 
them, 





House or Loaps, May 15. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the New Churches Bill. He 
said, that it was in contemplation to build 
five additional churches in Mary-le-bone, 
four in Pancras, four in St. Leonard’s, four 
in Bethnal. green, three in Lambeth; and 
other parishes in and about the metropolis, 
would have corresponding additions. In 
the country, the supply would be in a simi- 
lar proportion to the present deficiency. 
Manchester, it was thought, would require 
an addition of seven churches, Sheffield 
four, Stockport three, Birmingham three 
or four, and soon. Under the provisions 
of the bill, it was supposed that 100 
churches would be built at the public ex- 
pence, and private subseriptions would 
probably furvish the means of erecting 
from fifty to one hundred more. The Dis- 
seaters had decidedly the advantage of the 
Church, in there being no restraint upon 
their erecting places of worship; but in 
building places of worship for the Church 
of England, reference must be had to the 
rights of property and to the discipline of 
the Church. Perhaps he might be of opi- 
nion that these restrictions were carried 
too far; but they existed, and could not 
be overlooked by their Lordships in con- 
sidering this measure ; for, if the Dissen- 
ters possessed such decided advantages, it 
was the duty of their Lordships to afford 
the Established Church the means of ba- 
lancing them. 

Lord Holland would not oppose the 
second reading of the bill, but he boped it 
would undergo some modification, by 
which the Church revenues would contri- 
bute something to the erection of new 
places of worship. This might be done by 
suspending, for a time, presentations to 
vacant dignities not connected with the cure 
of souls, He reminded the House that the 
merit of originating this measure was with 
Earl Grosvenor, and with him only; the 
merit of Ministers only went to the amount 
of the sum granted by this bill, and not to 
the principle of the measure. 

Lord 
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Lord Harrowby ascribed the origination 
of the measure to the late Mr, Perceval. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury confirmed 
this statement; and observed, that the 
formation of a fund from vacant dignities 
would be very slow and inefficient. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to 
legislate on principles of equity, and not 
to tax Ireland and Scotiand for a measure, 
which, he understood, did not extend to 
those parts. Considering the comparative 
small number of the Protestant population 
of Ireland, it was not perhaps necessary 
that it should extend to that country; but 
in Scotland there were very extensive dis- 
tricts without a place of public worship. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the 


same attention was due to the Established 
Church of Scotiand as to that of this coun- 
try ; as this measure was proposed, not for 
the Church of England alone, but the ge- 
neral cause of religion, Scotland had a 
fair claim to her proportion of assistance 
from the general revenue of the country. 
As to the hardship of drawing contribu- 
tions from Ireland, it must be remembered 
that Ireland and Great Britain were united, 
and their exchequers consolidated; and 
he did not see how that country could be 
relieved without admitting the principle 
that charge ought in all cases to be entire- 
ly local.—The Bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on 
Wednesday next, 
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SurrLement to THe Lonpon Gazetre or 
Saturpay, Serremser 26, 

India Board, Seplember 28. — Dispatches 
have been received at the East India 
House, from the Governor in Council at 
Bombay, of which dispatches, and of their 
enclosures, the following are copies and 
extracts : 

General Order, by his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General, dated Camp Owreeah, 
on the left bank of the Jumna, Feb. 21. 
The Governor General and Commander- 

in-Chief cannot quit the field without of- 

fering his best acknowledgments to the 

Officers commanding the several! divisions 

of the combined army, for the signal zeal 

and ability with which each has fulfilled 
the part assigned him in the late extensive 
operations. —To Lieut.-general! Sir Thomas 

Hislop it might seem superfluous to offer 

praise; yet there are titles to applause 

which should not be absorbed in the lustre 
of victory. The temper and forbearance 
with which his Excellency (possessing all 
the consciousness of superiority from the 
quality of his troops) endeavoured to 
avoid a rupture with Holkar, and the judg- 
ment with which he improved success after 
his conciliatory efforts had failed, demand 
high commendation. The chivalrous in- 
trepidity displayed by Brigadier-general 
Sir John Malcolm in the battle of Mehud- 
pore, and the admirable tact manifested 
by him in the subsequent negociations, 
advanced the public interest no less than 
they distinguished the individual ; while 
the relief of the Residency at Nagpore, 
and the defeat of the Rajah’s forces, 
through the prompt and decisive energy of 

Brigadier-general Doveton, complete the 

dignified exploits of the army of the Deccan 

North of the Godavery.— Major-gea. Sir 

Wa. Grant Keir, with the Bombay divi- 

sion from Guzerat, has exhibited the most 

meritorious activity with important advan- 
tage to the issue of the campaiga.—The 
leaders of the Bengal divisions have simi- 


lar claim on the Governor General’s ap- 
probation; the vigilance and judicious 
movements by which Major-gen. Marshall 
constrained the Pindarees, in their retreat, 
to keep that route to which the Commaa- 
der-in-Chief had indicated his plan of con- 
fining them, were of extraordinary conse- 
quence, Lieut.-colonel Adams, with his 
divisiou, ably co-operated in this object ; 
and he subsequently, by the skilful direc- 
tion of his detachments, gave the finishing 
blow to the remnant of the Pindarees, 
which had escaped by an incalculable 
chance when nearly surrounded by the 
two divisions already mentioned, and by 
that of Major-gen. Donkin. The strenu- 
ous exertion and scientific marches of the 
latter Oflicer cut off the retreat attempted 
by the Pindarees towards the North; a 
deranzement of their plans which precipi- 
tated their destruction, whence the service 
was equally creditable to the Major-gene- 
ral, and beneficial to the publick, Though 
the course of events did not give to Major- 
geu. Sir David Ochterlony any opening 
for the exercise of that vigour and resource 
which have so brilliantly distinguished his 
former professional commands, there can 
be no one in this army unable to compre- 
hend how solidly effectual the positions 
and conduct of the Major-general have 
been in promoting the object of tranquil- 
lising Central India. — Fortune was more 
favourable to Major-gen. Brown in pre- 
senting opportunities; and he availed 
himself of them with a decision and style 
of arrangement affording honourable proof 
of his military taleots. — Brigadier-geo. 
Hardyman, by a galiant and well-con- 
ducted action, reduced a considerable ter- 
ritory, and extinguished an opposition 
which threatened to be troublesome ; and 
the judicious disposition which Brig.-gen. 
Toon made of his force, prevented any 
enemy’s attempting to distract our atten- 
tion from the objects of the campaign, by 
an inroad into Behar. — If the conduct of 

Brig.-gens. 
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Brig.-gens. Smith, Munro, and Pritzler, in 
the Poona State, be not here particularised, 
it is only because their operations are still 
in process, so that the praise which could 
be awarded, large as it would be, might 
prove inadequate to achievements, the 
annunciation of which has not yet reached 
the Governor General. — Throughout the 
late enterprise, the alacrity and indefatiga- 
Ble exertions of every department in the 
army have been such as to deserve the 
Governor General and Commander -in- 
Chief’s warm approbation. The alteration 
produced, within three months, in the state 
of Central India, is beneficial to the inha- 
bitants in a degree which the most san- 
guine could ‘scarcely have ventured to 
hope; and to every Officer who has been 
engaged in this undertaking, the remem- 
brance of having bad a share in effecting 
a change so interesting to humanity, will 
keep pace with that consciousness of hav- 
ing advanced the prosperity of the Hon. 
Company, by efforts of zeal and courage, 
tor which the Governor-General offers his 
earnest thanks, however unequal that ac- 
knowledgment may be to the merit which 
calls it forth. 

By command of his Excellency the 
most Noble the Governor-General, 

J. Apa, Sec. to the Gov.-General. 
Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 

Committee, dated March 25, 1818. 

The following forts have been reduced 
subsequently to those adverted to in our 
letter of the 10th ultimo*, viz. Logur and 
Issapoor, Tekoona, Tonjee, Rauj Muchee, 
and Koaree+, by a force sent from this 
Presidency, under command of Lieut.-col. 
Prother, aided by a detachment from 
Poona, to assist in the operations.—Ram- 
ghur and Paulghurt, by the detachment 
which recently proceeded into the Southern 
Concan, under the command of Lieut.-col. 
Kennedy, of the Ist battalion 16th regt. of 
native infantry. — Russaulghur, a strong 
hill fort, situated about 40 miles to the 
South-east of Fort Victoria, has likewise 
surrendered, under an arrangement which 
we authorised Col. Kennedy to negociate 
with the Killadar, under which the sam of 
5000 rapees has been assigned to him.— 
The fort of Nowapoora has surrendered to 
a detachment from the force stationed at 
Beera, under the command of Major Ken- 
nett, which we had ordered to attack it. 
The fort is situated about 18 miles East 
of Soughur ||, and was intended to be made 





* See Gazette of July 16. 

+ These forts are situated in the vicinity 
and to the Eastward of the Ghauts, be- 
tween Bombay and Poona, 

¢ In the Southern Concan, near Fort 
Victoria. 

|) Soughur, about 80 miles East of Surat. 
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use of as a depot for supplies for the ar- 
mies employed to the Northward. 

A copy of Mr. Elphinstone’s Dispatch, 
dated the 7th of March, to the Most Noble 
the Governor General, has been just re- 
ceived, of which a transcript is forwarded. 

(Inclosed in the preceding.) 
Extract from a Dispatch from the Hon. 

M. E'phiastone to the Governor Gene- 

ral and Commander -in-Chief, dated 

Camp, Bailsur, March 5, 1818, 

It is only since my arrival in this camp 
that I have learned (what Geo, Smith bim- 
self had suppressed) that he was wounded 
in the action of the 20th. He was at one 
time alone, surrounded by the enemy, and 
was in immineut danger until he could 
force his way to the dragoons: while in 
this situation he received a blow in the 
head from a sabre, which had nearly 
proved fatal, but from the effects of which 
he has now almost recovered. 

[Then follows a report from Brigadier- 
Gen. Pritzler, dated Camp, near Singhur, 
the 21 of March, 1818, stating the opera- 
tions against that fort, aud its surrender 
by capitulation. ] 

Daring’ the siege, there was killed, 1 
Bombay artificer. Wounded, Europeans: 
1 corporal, 11 rank and file; 1 rank and 
file, since dead. Natives: 2 mattrosses, 
5 gun lascars, 3 puckallies, 3 rank and file, 
2 pioneers, 3 hired bearers; 1 puckally, 
1 hired bearer, since dead. 

A Dispatch from Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Governor General, dated Camp, at Yeer, 
the 7th of March, 1818, relates the flight 
of the Peishwa to the Northward, after the 
battle with Gen. Smith on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary; also the expulsion of the enemy 
from Newassa by Col. Deacon, and the 
surrender to the same Officer, of Chakua 
and Kuma, and the commencement of the 
siege of Leghur, the fall of which was 
speedily lookedfor. Mr. Elphinstone adds : 
* Notwithstanding the inadequacy of the 
force under Gen. Munro to any great ope- 
ration, that Officer has advanced towards 
the Kistna, and has taken Badamy and 
Bangalcote. The first of these places is 
one of the strongest bilforts in India, and 
made a famous defence agaiust the whole 
Mabhratta army, under Nana Furnavese, 
although attacked with a spirit unusual to 
the people. The storm of this place, with 
such a force, must impress the natives 
with a surprize and admiration that must 
raise our character, and facilitate our con- 
quests in all parts of the country.” 

[Then follows the General Order issued 
by Sir T. Hislop, on breaking up the army 
of the Deccan. ] 

[Next follows a Dispatch from the Go- 
vernor in Council at Bombay, dated the 
25th of April, 1818, enclosing a letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief, reporting 
the latest operations of the force of the 

Concan, 
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Concan, under the command of Col. Pro- 

ther; also a dispatch from the Officer 

commanding at Malwan, announcing the 
occupation of the forts of Ramghur and 

Caunta. A postscript to this dispatch 

says: ** Accounts have been received of 

the reduction of the forts of Tbula and 

Ghosala, by the detachment under the 

command of Lieut.-col. Prother, and of 

Dewgbur, by the force under Lieut.-col. 

Imlack, C. B. who has occupied the last 

of the enemy’s forts in the province of 

Salsee.””} 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 
Committee, dated May 11, 1818. 

The following Dispatches have been 
received ; viz. From Brigadier-gen. Sir J. 
Malcolm, dated the 8th of April. — From 
Col. Adams to Brig.-gen. Doveton, dated 
the 17th of April, reporting the defeat of 
the Peishwa’s troops on the- 17th of last 
month, io a valley near Sewny *, on which 
event we beg leave to offer our cordial con- 
gratulations ; and we have the further sa- 
tisfaction of adding, that by a letter subse- 
quently received from Mr. Elphinstone, 
we have been informed, that ‘all the vil- 
lages in the Peishwa’s country are filled 
with his fugitives, followers, &c. and that 
the dispersion of his adherents appears to 
be complete. No certain intelligence has 
been received where Bajee Row himself is, 
nor what troops are still with him.” — 
A letter from the Provisional Collector of 
Abmedpuggur to the Hon. Mr.. Elphin- 
stone, describes the distressed state of the 
enemy’s troops who have made their ap- 
pearance in that district; and Mr. El- 
phinstone has added, that similar accounts 
have been received from ail parts of the 
country. — A letter from Mr. Elphiostone, 
dated the 7th of this month, to Mr. Secre- 
tary Adam, reports the military operations 
in the Northern quarter of the Deccan, 
which have led to our occupation of the 
fertile valley of Jooneer +, and the whole 
of the important district dependent on that 
place. _ 

[The Dispach, above alluded to, from 
Sir J. Malcolm, arggely states the surren- 
der of Ranjun, and the flight of Cheetovo. ] 
Copy of a Dispatch from Lieut.-col. J. W. 

Adams, C. B. to Brig.-gen, Doveton, 

dated April 17, 1818. 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you, 
that in consequence of intelligence I had 
received of Bajee Row being in full force 
at Peepulbore, I marched last night from 
Alumdeo at nine o’clock, in hopes of sur- 





* Probably the Seouny marked upon 
Arrowsmith’s large map, about 25 miles 
South-west of Hoosingabad. 

+ Jooneer, about 50 miles North of 
Poona, and nearly the same distance 
West of Ahmednuggur. 
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prising him by day-light. On reaching 
eepulhore, I found the enemy had moved 
on to Sewny, and resolved to follow him 
up withoutdelay. A little after sun-rise I 
encountered bis advanced party, in full 
march, driven back to the Northward, I 
am induced to believe, by the intelligence 
of your movements on Pandurcourah, and 
perfectly ignorant of our approach, I 
pursued them over the most difficult coun- 
try that can be imagined, and came upon 
the Peishwa’s united force in an extensive 
valley near Sewny.—/ am happy to state, 
that I have been ‘more successful than 
could have been expected, considering the 
rocks and jungles through which the ca- 
valry and horse artillery were obliged to 
act.—The number of killed, on the part of 
the enemy, may be from 3 to 400. Four 
fine brass guns, about six-pounder calibre, 
and one considerably iarger, with their pro- 
portion of tumbrils and stores, have fallen 
into my hands ; three elephants, nearly 
200 camels, and some treasure, besides a 
variety of valuable property, the amount 
of which I have not, as yet, been able to 
ascertain. The measured distance of the 
road from Alumdeo to this place is 31 
miles, the distance in the course of opera- 
tions, as marched by the troops, consider- 
ably greater. 1 have consequently deemed 
it necessary to halt to-morrow, as well to 
tefresh the troops, as afford time for the 
baggage and supplies to join ; after this I 
shall have the sincerest pleasure in co- 
operating with you, and receiving your 
instructions as to the best method of fur- 
ther harassing the enemy, on whose 
troops the surprise of this morning may, I 
trust, have a happy effect, dissention and 
discontent being already, as I am informed, 
prevalent among them, and the desertion 
of large bodies from Bajee Row’s cause 
not upfrequent.—I have the honour, &c. 
J. W. Apams, Lieut.-col. Com. N. S. F. 

{A Dispatch from the Governor of Bom- 
bay, dated the 16th of May, with its ac- 
companiments, state the dispersion of the 
body of horse which had entered Newassa 
Pergunnahb, and the submission to Capt. 
Davies, of Appa Dessye Nepaunker, and 
Chimajee Appa Saheb, the Peishwa’s bro- 
ther, with their troops, amounting to be- 
tween 2 and 3000 horse.] 

A letter from Brig.-gen. Munro to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, dated Camp, 
Komenaul, the 6th of May, says: “ As I 
advance through the country, [ continue 
occupying it by means of sebundies, for 
several miles on the right and ow the left 
of my line of route, and shall continue to 
do so on my return.” 

Then follows a Dispatch from Lieut.-gen, 
Sir M. Nightingale, enclosing a dispatch 
from Lieut.-col, Prother, stating the sur- 
sender of Ryghur, in which he found the 
Peishwa’s wife and five lacks of ie, 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 
Treaty For THE Evacuation oF France. 

In the name of the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity ! 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
All the Russias, having repaired to Aix- 
la-Chapelie, and their Majesties the King 
of France and Navarre, and the King of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
having sent thither their Plenipotentiaries, 
the Ministry of the five Courts having 
assembled in conference, and the French 
Plenipotentiary having made known, that, 
in consequence of the state of France, and 
the faithful execution of the Treaty of 
Nov, 20, 1815, his Most Christian Majesty 
was desirous that the military occupation 
stipulated by the 5th Article of the said 
Treaty should cease as soon as possible, 
the Ministry of the Courts of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia [the 
names of the Powers you wiil see are 
placed in the alphabetical order], after 
having, in concert with the said Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, matarely examined 
every thing that could have an influence 
on such ap important decision, declared, 
that their Sovereigus would admit the 
principle of the evacuation of the French 
territory at the end of the third year of 
the occupation; and wishing to consoli- 
date their resolution in a formal conven- 
tion, and to secure at the same" time the 
definitive execution of the said Treaty of 
Nov. 20, 1815, their Majesties named 
{here follow the names of the Ministry], 
who have agreed upon the following 
Articles ; 

Art. 1, The troops composing the Army 
of Occupation shall be withdrawn from 
the French territory by the 30th of No- 
vember next, or sooner if possible. 

2. The strong places and fortresses 
which the said troops now occupy, shall 
be surrendered to Commissioners named 
for that purpese by his Most Christian 
Majesty, in the state in which they were 
at the time of the occupstion, conform- 
ably to the 9th Article of the Conveation 
concluded in execution of the 5rh Article 
of the Treaty of November 20, 1815. 

3. The sum destined to provide for the 
pay, the equipment, and the clothing of 
the troops of the Army of Occupation, 
shall be paid, in all cases, till the 30th of 
November nex’, on the same fuoting on 
which it has existed since the Ist of De- 
cember, 1817. 

4. All the pecuniary arrangements be- 
tween France and the Allied Powers hav- 
ing been regulated and settled, the sum 
remaining to be paid by France to com- 

Gent. Mac, October, 1818. 
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plete the execution of the 4th Article of 
the Treaty of November, 1815, is defini- 
tively fixed at 265 millions of francs. 

5. Of this sum, the amount of 100 mil- 
lions of effective value shall be paid by 
an inscription of renfes on the great book 
of the public debt of France, bearing in- 
terest from the 22d of September, 1818. 
The said inscriptions shali be received at 
the rate of the funds on the 5th October, 
1818. 

6. The remaining 165 millions shall be 
paid by nine monthly insta!ments, com- 
mencing with the 6th of January next, by 
draughts on the houses of Hope and Co, 
and Baring, Brothers, and Co. In the 
same manner the inscriptions of the ren/es, 
mentioned in the above Article, shall be 
delivered to Commissioners of the Coaris 
of Austria, Great Brita, Prassia, and 
Russia, by the Royal Treasury of France, 
at the epoch of the complete and defini- 
tive evacuation of the F:ench territory. 

7. At the same epoch, the Commis- 
sivners of the said Courts shall deliver to 
the Royal Treasury of France the six 
obligations (engagements) wot yet dis- 
charged (acquittes), which shall remuin 
in their bands, of the fiteen obligations 
(engagements) delivered conformably to 
the second Article of the Convention con- 
cluded for the execution of the fourth Arti-+ 
cle of the 20th of November, 1615. The 
said Commissioners shall at the same 
time deliver the insc:iptions of seven mil- 
lions of renfes, creaved in virtue of the 
eighth Arucle of the said Convention. 

8. Tue present Convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at Aix-la-Chapeile, in the course of 15 
days, or sooner if possible, in the faith 
of which the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have herewith signed their names, and 
affixed to it their seal and arms. 

Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 9th of 
October, in the year of Grace 1818. 

(Here foliow the signatures of the Mi- 
niscers, } 

We have found the above Treaty con- 
formable to our will, iv consequence of 
which we have confirmed and ratified the 
same, as we do now confirm and ratify it 
for our heirs and successors, 

(Here follow the signatures of the Sove- 
reigns, with the specification of the dif- 
ferent years of their several reigns.] 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 17, 1818. 

An article from Strasburg, in the Moni- 
teur, speaking of the approaching evacu- 
ation of the French territory, bestows the 
highest eulogiums upon the conduct of 
the troops during their abode in France. 

The Prefect of the Moselle has enjoined 

the 
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the several Mayors throughout his De- 
partment to restrain the inhabitants from 
expressing, in any offensive manner, their 
exultation at the departure of the foreign 
troops. 

A Royal Ordonnance has appeared in 
the French papers, taking the command 
and whole control of the National Guard 
of France out of the hands of Monsieur, 
and vesting it in those of the Minister of 
Interior, and under bim the Mayors, Pre- 
fects, &c. This measure is a severe blow 
to the power and consequence of the 
Ultra Royalists; and they are said to be 
absolutely furious on the occasion. 

The seamen and merchants of Dieppe 
are establishing a hering-fishery in that 
port: the fish are caught on the Eastern 
coasts of England! ! ! 

A canal from Paris to Dieppe, which is 
of no small interest to the commercial in- 
tercourse of England with France, has 
been undertaken by a company of rich 
capitalists, Their project is now under 
consideration in the Bureaux of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. It is to be terminated 
by 1822. 

The French Minister, M. Laine, has 
addressed a letter to the Bishop of Dijon, 
recommending instruction to the lower 
orders, on account of the visible and un- 
deniable evils produced by the want of it. 

SPAIN, 

Tuformation has reached town from Ma- 
drid of a sudden and total change in the 
Spanish Ministry, and the exile of its 
leading members; M. Pizarro having 
been banished to Valencia, M. Garay to 
Saragossa, and M. Figaroa to Andalusia. 
The causes of this event are unknown ; 
but conjecture ascribes it to the predilec- 
tion shown by the falleu Ministers towar:s 
America, and their decided preference of 
Russian interests. The three new Mini- 
sters who are to succeed those displaced 
are, the Marquis de Cassairujo, as Prime 
Minister; Counsellor of State Himas, as 
Minister of Finance ; and Lieut.-gen Cis- 
neros,as Minister of Marine. Of the cha- 
racter of the new Ministers it is said, they 
are men likely to recommend and pur-ue, 
so far as their power is commensurate 
with their will, a high and despotic course. 

Ferdinand has deposed no Jess than 17 
Chief Ministers since 1814: of these the 
greater part are in exile abroad, or con- 
tined in convents. The three Ministers 
just dismissed had been transacting busi- 
ness with the King, as usual, on the 
morning of their downfall, without the 
slightest indication of any diminution of 
the Royal favour, — Seventeen persons, 
chiefly military officers, were thrown 
lately into the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tien, charged with Freemasonry! ! ! 

It is said, that Charles IV. and his 
Queen, since the abdication of the Throne 
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of Spain, have been allowed to endure 
even persona! privations by their illustrj. 
ous sou Ferdinand. The writer of a letter 
in a daily paper says, he saw the aged 
pair at an ino in Verona, unable to 
their way, and enduring extreme humilia. 
tion from the clamorows demands of the 
landlord. 

A national bankruptcy, and an almost 
consequent revolution, seem fast 
proaching in Spain. Letters from Madrid 
speak of a loan of 20 millions of frang 
being wanted for the exigencies of the 
moment; and they also express great 
doubt whether it can be raised su prompt. 
ly as circumstances require, since the 
derangement of commercial fortunes will 
contribute to render it difficult. Several 
respectable banking- houses in the Spanish 
capital have suspended their payments; 
and it is said they have dragged with them 
in their fall a highly-established house a 
Cadiz. 

ITALY. 

Letitia Buonapaite, according to ac 
counts from Rome, bas had a lucky wind. 
full, by finding gold aud silver in bars, 
jewels, lace, &c. in the cellars of her 
palace, which was occupied by the French 
Police when Rome was in the possession 
of their troops. 

GERMANY. 

The King of Bavaria has issued an Or. 
donvance, directing an entire revision f 
all the laws in his kingdom relating w | 
agriculture, with a view to their ameli- 
oration. 

Another fanatical sect has sprung up ia 
Saxony.—I: has its principal seai at Hock 
stadt, near Grimma ; and the leaders of it 
preach that beatitude can onty be obtained 
by making pilg: images to Je: usalem. 

A epresentative Constitution has a 
length been introduced wto the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. Av official document & 
this effect, comprising 83 ariicies, hag re 
cently appeared in the Germaw Journals, 

It is said, that Lord Castlereagh is ® 
submit to Congress a Memorial from St 
Joseph Banks, relative to the means of de 
livering Europe from the predatory attacks 
of the Barbary Powers, and of civilizing 
the Northern Coast of Africa 1 is alo 
believed, that the Congress will take inte 
consideration the means of ensuring the ge- 
neral execution of the pricipie agreed 
upon at Vienna for the abolition of the 
Siave Trade. 

Aiz-la- Chapelle, Oct. 10.—The Empertt 
Alexsander last night honoured Mr. Clark 
son, the zealous and indefatigable friend 
of the abolition of the slave trade, witha 
audience of upwards of an hour. This be 
nour was the more striking, as Mr. Clark- 
son, we understand, appears here without 
any commission from the African Institu- 
tion, or from any other body of men what 

ever, 
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ever, and witbout any connexion with the 
ish Government, but merely as an 
individual using his personal efforts to 
promote a cause to which the best part of 
his valuable life has been devoted. Being 
ally known tu the Emperor Alexan- 

, and having a full confidence in his 
openly expressed zeal to secure the abo- 
lition, he anticipated some advantage to 
the cause, frum a personal interview, and 
a kind of friendly communication; al- 
he had no doubt of the disposition 

ofthe British Minister at Congress to exert 
his best official endeavours to promote the 
object which he has so much at heart. The 
t state of the slave trade question is 

iy known. All the powers of Eu- 

vope have already abolished it, except 
Spain and Portugal. ©The former has 
already abolished it North of the line, and 
has entered into a convention to abolish it 
South of the line in May 1820; the latter 
has abolished it North of the line, but has 
as yet fixed no definite period fur its abo- 
lition South of the line. The object of the 
abolitionists, and that which Mr. Clarkson 
wished particularly to impress upon the 
Alexander, is, to procure from 

the latter power a limitation of the trade 
in point of time similar to that agreed upon 
by the former. In addition to the univer- 
sal prohibition of the trade, they are anxi- 
ous that, for its more complete prevention, 
it should be declared piracy.—These two 
objects Mr. Clarkson represented to Alex- 
ander; and we are assured that the result 
of the interview was highly gratifying to all 
the friends of humanity ; his Imperial 
Majesty having listened to the details with 
the most sympathizing interest, fully «n- 
tered into the policy recommended, aud 
promised his most cordial and efficacious 


support. 
SWEDEN, &c. 

The coronation of the King of Sweden, 
as King of Norway, took place in the prin- 
cipal church of Drontheim, on the 7th of 
September. 

It appears, that the people of Norway, 
however they may constitutionally submit 
to their new Sovereign, are in no disposi- 
tion either to pay him personal respect, or 
relinquish their privileges. The Diet, by 
& great majority, rejected a proposition 
made by the Swedish Government for 
changing certain articles of the constitu- 
tion; and, with equal decision, rejected a 
proposition of going to meet the King on 
the frontiers. His Majesty’s reception at 
Drontheim had, however, all the appear- 
ance of being sincerely cordial; but we 
learn, from private correspondence, that 
Norway is considerably agitated ; and the 
King’s stay there was not unattended with 
marks of msult, and proofs of disaffection, 
The heavy pressure of the taxes, and the 
rigour with which they are exacted, were 
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the alleged causes. This discontent, on 
one occasion, broke out into actual in- 


‘ surrection, and it was found necessary 


to have recourse to military assistance 
to repress it; about ten of the mal- 
contents were arrested and held in cus- 
tody. No blame has been attached to the 
King on this occasion: the whole odium 
has been thrown on the Storthing (the Se- 
nate), as the cause of this oppressive system 
of government. 
RUSSIA, 

It is rumoured, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander has come to an understanding with 
the French Government respecting the dis- 
posal of the materiel of his army to France. 
He intends, it is said, to re convey the 
men to Russia by sea, leaving the horses, 
with their full mountings, and his guns, 
&c. in France, where they are much 
wanted. With all these he is amply pro- 
vided at home ; and, as he receives a good 
price for what he disposes of to the French, 
and the conveyance of his troops by sea 
will be less expensive than marching. them 
over-land, the arrangement is considered 
to be for the advantage of both parties. 

Among the extraordinary rumours now 
afloat on the Continent, it is said, that 
Russia is to be divided into three parts, 
the North, West, and South ; over which 
Alexander will place his three brothers, 
with the title of Kings, while he remains 
supreme head of the whole. The vast ex- 
tent of the Russian Empire has suggested 
this idea, and there is probably no other 
ground for the speculation. 

Letters from Odessa announce, that the 
great profits which were derived in the last 
year from the sale of grain have not 
failed to rouse the industry of the agricul- 
turists. Large tracts of land, hitherto 
neglected, have been sown « Wheat, 
therefore,” say the letters, ** is so abun- 
dant in the markets of Southern Russia, 
that if Europe does not come to our as- 
sistance, we shall not be able to find vent 
for it.” 

At the village of Slobodka, in the go- 
vernment of Smolensko, there fell on the 
29th of July (O. S.) an aerolite, with such 
violence from the air, that 1 penetrated 
nine werschoks deep into the ground. The 
stone weighed 7lb. has a rough surface, 
and through the dark brown mass that 
covers it glimmers the proper substance of 
stone itself, which is of a grey colour, and 
sprinkled with metallic sparkles. 

ASIA, 

Bombay Papers have been received, 
which contain accounts from the army, 
stating, that on the 10th of May the garri- 
son of the important fortress of Ryghur, 
after three days spent in negociation, had 
su: rendered to the detachment under the 
command of Lieut.-col. Prother, on condi- 
tion of being allowed to march out with 

their 
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their arms and private property. In the 
fort was found public property to the 
amount of five lacks of rupees. The 
Peishwa’s wife was also in the fortress at 
the time of its surrender. She is to be al- 
lowed, it is said, to retire to any place she 
may fix upon. On the 7th of May, Capt. 
Davies, with a detachment from Brigadier 
Gen. Smith's division, came up with Ne- 
paunker’s camp, on the Godavery.—The 
river was crossed by our troops in presence 
of the enemy. They then formed, and ad- 
vanced upon the latter in admirable order. 
When almost on the point ef charging, 
Nepaunker held out a flag of truce, and 
submitted, together with Chimnajee Rao 
Appa, the Peishwa’s youngest brother, and 
another Chief named Appah Dessay, both 
of whom were in Nepaunker’s camp. The 
terms upon which these Chiefs submitted 
were, that they should accompany our 
army with their whole force to Anmednug- 
ger, and there await the determination of 
‘ Mr. Elphinstone as to the future disposal of 
them. It was reported, that Bajee Row 
was at Boorbampore, where he was to 
remain till he received an answer to a re- 
ference made by him to Mr. Elphinstone. 

A Bombay Gazette has brought us an 
abstract of an important Proclamation 
issued by the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, in the 
Deccan, declaratory of the views of the 
British Government ; and the policy in- 
tended to be pursued with respect to Bajee 
Row (the Peishwa), and the territories 
lately under his authority. After detail- 
ing the various acts on the part of the 
Peishwa indicative of his insincerity, and 
of his hostile disposition towards the Com- 
pany’s interests in India, it proceeds to de- 
clare, that Bajee Row is deposed, and that 
his dominions are henceforth to be placed 
under the management of tbe British 
power. It mentions also the military ar- 
rangements in progress for that purpose, 
and our determination te rescue the Rajah 
of Sattarah from the custody of the nomi- 
nal head of the Mabratta States. A Prin- 
cipality is to be established for the main- 
tenance of the rank aud dignity of this 
Rajah. These proceedings, it is added, 
have been viewed with feelings of the 
highest satisfaction by the inhabitants of 
the Concan, more than three-fourths of 
which district was within the dominions of 
the Peishwa, 

The following curious account has been 
taken from a Bombay paper: — “ Mr, 
Powell, commander of the Queen Char- 
lotte, informs us of the interesting cir- 
cumstance of his having recovered fiom a 
rock, 21 miles N. W. of Nocaheevahb (one 
of the Marquesas), a man that had been 
its solitary iwbabitant for nearly three 
years, His account stated, that early in 
1814, he proceeded thither from Nova- 
heevah with four others, all of whom had 
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left an American ship there, for the pur. 
pose of procuring feathers that were jn 
high estimation among the natives of 
Nooaheevah ; but losing their boat on the 
rock, three of his companions in a short 
time perished through famine, and prin. 
cipally from thirst, as there was no water 
but what was supplied by ram. Bis 
fourth companion contunued with him but 
a few weeks ; when he formed a resoly. 
tion of attempting to swim, with the aid 
of a splintered fragment that remained of 
their boat, to the island, in which effort 
he must, no doubt, have perished. He 
had once himself attempted to quit his 
forlorn situation by constructing a catama. 
ran, but failed, and lost all means of any 
future attempt. They had originally taken 
fire with them from Nooaheevah, which 
he had always taken care to continue, 
except on one occasion, when it became 
extinguished, and never could have bees 
restored but by a careful preservation of 
three or four grains of gunpowder, and 
the lock of a musket, which he had bro. 
ken up for the construction of his catama- 
ran. ‘The flesh and blood of wild birds 
were bis sole aliment; with the latter he 
qvenched his thirst in seasons of long 
droughts, and the skulls of his departed 
companions were his only drinking-ves- 
sels. The discovery made of him from 
the Queen Charlotte was purely acciden- 
tal: the rock was known to be desolaw 
and barren ; and the appearance of a fir, 
as the vessel passed it on the evening, at- 
tracted notice, and produced an enquiry 
which proved fortunate fur the forlorn in 
habitant of the rock, in procuring bis 
removal to Nooaheevah, whither M:. § 
Powell conveyed him, and left him under 
the care of a European of the name d 
Wilson, who had resided there for many 
years, and with whom the hermit had bai 
a previous acquaintance.” 

Letters from Candy of the 15th of Ape 
have been received, which, we are sony 
to state, represent the health of the troops 
in a less favourable light than former ae- 
counts, The cases in the hospital, whic 
were only eight, had risen within a fe 
days to 200. The rebellion still continues; 
and the motions of the insurzents are sud 
as to keep the troops continually on th 
alert, which proves very exhausting, & 
determined are the rebels in their haras- 
ing warfare, that our military never cm 
promise themselves security from ther 
attacks, in which they are much assisitl 
by the woody face of the country, sbitt 
enables them to approach our troop 
simultaneously on all sides, without being 
discovered till made kuown by their # 
tacks, They are also exceedingly subtle 
in contriving means to lead our troops 
into the snares laid for them. For & 


ample, on one ovcasion they set fire 
us 
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the country residence of an Adigar, rightly 
judging.that the troops would fly to the 
spot to endeavour to extinguish the flames: 
the finesse took, and the soldiers soon 
found themselves fired upon from the 
woods on all sides. Such is the opinion 
entertained of their address in seizing 
opportunities for mischief, that even the 
sick in ovr army hospital, recollecting 
the fate of Major Davy’s mea, keen their 
arms beside them, constautly loaded. 
AFRICA. 

Authentic accounts from the coast of 
Africa state, that the Spaniards have trans- 
ported a greater number of slaves to the 
West Indies in three months of the pre- 
sent year, than in the same interval in 
avy preceding year. Twelve thousand 
slaves were lately imported invo the Havan- 
nab, from Africa, iu the course of one week. 

AMERICA, &c 

A Commercial Treaty between England 
and the United States of America is said 
to be in great forwar!ness.—The latter is 
reported to have recently offered the King 
of Napies 50 millions of dollars for the 
cession of Sy:acuse, in Sicily—but with- 
out success. 

We have received New York Papers to 
the 27th ult. Among these is one which 
it is impossible to read without pain and 
indignation. It appears, that four or five 
Indians, in the neighbourhood of Pensa- 
cola, ‘ supposed to be bostile,’’ were made 
prisoners by a detachment of militia, and 
given into the custody of ajaidor. It was 
subsequently, however, determined to re- 
move them to another place ; but on their 
way they were “ overtaken by a party of 
exasperated citizens of the Alabama ter- 
ritory,” and murdered, What there was 
iu the conduct of these wretched men to 
excite the vengeance of the “ exasperated” 
Americans, we are not informed, The 
narrator of the transaction satisfies him- 
self with exclaiming, *‘such are the un- 
happy consequences of Indian warfare !”” 

Much alarm is excited by the symp- 
toms of an approaching failure already 
betrayed by the National Bank of Ame- 
rica. The shares decrease rapidly in 
value, and the notes are at a discount ; 
official notices having been issved by the 
“branch Bavks” in the various States of 
the Union, announcing that they will not 
receive the notes of their own offices, ex- 
cept in payment of debis due to the 
country. — What difference is there be- 
tween such a state and one of bank- 
ruptcy ? 

The Charleston Times contains the sub- 
joined article. ‘* It will be recollected, 
that last fall a number of English officers, 
commanded by one Cul, M'Donald, ar- 
rived at Amelia Island, for the purpose of 
joining Gen. M’Gregor. After the occu- 
pation of the island by the American 
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troops, they sailed in a Patriot privateer 
for St. Bartholomew’s, whence they di- 
rected their steps to the Main. We have 
understood from good authority, that 
Col. M‘Donaid and eleven others landed 
in the month of May somewhere on the 
Oronoke, intending to join a body of 
Patriots which were said to be stationed 
tuere, They, however, accidentally fell- 
in with a small party of Royalists, who 
summoned, or ordered them to serrender. 
This they refused to do—an action ensued, 
and they were al! cut off toa man. As 
the fate of these unfortunate men is not 
generally known, we think it our daty to 
publish the account for the information of 
the families and friends they may have on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The above 
information is from a source that may be 
relied on,” 

American Papers have arrived, contain- 
ing aw account received from the Island of 
Trinidad, of the capture, on the 24th of 
August, of Guira, by the Independent 
squadron commanded by Brion. The 
place was taken by storm, and the attack 
and defence appear to have been main- 
tained with the most desperate valour. 
In several instances no quarter was given, 
The whole of the crew belonging to a prin- 
cipal ship of the Insurgents were put to 
the sword by the Koyalists, who had ef- 
fected a boarding, while the troops in the 
Spanish fort and gun-boats were indiscri- 
minately massacred.—Alihough the main 
fact is established of the capture of the 
place, yet these details seem very ques- 
tionable. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres state, that 
a. Proclamation was issued on the 2Ist 
June, ordering all the male population, 
foreigners excepted, from the age of 15 
to 50, to be enrolled in the militia: all 
clergymen and friars, natives of Spain, 
have been ordered to leave the country, 
and to embark for Europe within two 
months, 

The Count de Arcos, at present Prime 
Minister in the Brazils, has immortalized 
himself in the opinion of his countrymen 
by a magnanimous trait. It was through 
the wise measures and exertions of the 
Count, that the late revolution of Pernam- 
buco was attended with no fatal conse- 
quences to the Crown, King Jobn VI., 
the reigning Monarch, grateful for his im- 
portant services, handed to the Count a 
blank sheet of paper, with his name only 
signed at the bottom, telling him to write 
thereon any thing be wished; as it would 
be considered as the Sovereign’s will, and 
immediately executed. The Count took 
the paper, and wrote thereon an order for 
the liberation of all the prisoners detained 
at Pernambuco, and held fr execution. 
The King commanded that the order should 
be carried intu immediate effect. 
DOMESTIC 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Immediately afer a thunder storm ia 
July, at Hadenham, in the Isle of Ely, se- 
veral living c:eeping creatures were picked 
up from off the highway by the peasants of 
the neighbourhood. The Rev. Mr. Prit- 
chard pronounced them to be full-grown 
locusts, each measuring six inches ia 
length, and in no wise differing from those 
which he had seen in Egypt and other dis- 
tant countries. 

The Ipswich Humane Society has voted 
a silver medal to Master Edward Acton, 
aged 13, for having preserved the life of 
Jonathan Archer, a boy eight vears old, 
on the 20th July last ; who must otherwise 
inevitably have beeu drowned, The in- 
scription upon the medal is as follows :— 
** The reward of feelings possessed by a 
youth, more alive to the danger of others 
than of himself.” 

Aug. 25. A servant girl of Mr. Cow- 
ard, of Fishieft, near Boston, died by the 
imprudent practice of drinking cold water 
whilst in a state of perspiration. She had 
just returned from the harvest-field wheo 
she indulged in the fatal draught, and 
lingered in consequence m a miserable 
situation from the previous Saturday until 
the Tuesday on which she died. She was 
only 18 years of age. 

. 30. Several parts of Wales have, 


within the last few days, been visited by 
tremendous gales of wind, accompanied 


by torrents of rain. At Cardigan, whole 
districts were inundated. A new bridge 
over the river Arth, and two houses in the 
village of Pennant, were swept away by 
the food. At Mydrim, the fats were one 
entire sheet of water, which carried every 
thing before it: several farms have re- 
ceived considerable damage,and many trees 
have been tora up by the roots : Sir James 
Williams’s farm had the roofsof the house, 
and other buildings, cariied away in an 
instant, 

Oct. 14. The Annual Meeting of the 
friends and patrons of the Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at 
Birmingham, drew together a numerous as- 
semblage from amongst the most respect- 
able families of the town and its neigh- 
beurbood. The chair was kindly taken by 
the Marquis of Anglesey, who appeared 
deeply interested in the whole proceedings. 
The examination of the children was con- 
ducted by Dr. De Lys and Mr. Hill the 
secretary ; and the method pursued by 
these gentlemen, while it afforded the 
most convincing evidence of the usefulness 
and advantages of the establishment, ap- 
peared to us admirably calculated to dis- 
play the attainments and proficiency of 
the pupils. The readiness and precision 


with which they replied to and solved the 
Various questions p to them, called 
furth the liveliest feelings of satisfaction 
aud delight, aad in our view offered the 
best tribute of acknowledgment ‘o the un- 
wearied aten:ion aud persevering skill of 
Mr. Braidwood, their m-tructor. Pvior to 
the close of the proceedings a ballot took 
place for the admission of three boys and 
one girl intothe Asylum,—The anniversary 
meetings of this excellent charity cannot 
be otherwise than most animating to those 
who rejoice in the perfection of a good 
work ; for while the mind is impressed 
with the mournful reflection that deafness 
from birth, and its attendant conse- 
quence dumboess, prevail to a lamentable 
extent, they yield the cheering conviction, 
that it is still within the power of human 
ageucy to rescue objects thus afflicted 
from their abject sta'e of mental imperfec- 
tion, and thereby enable them to rank as 
intelligent, social, and accountable beings. 

The game-keeper of Mr. Tessier, of 
Woodcot-park, in Surrey, was recently 
murdered in the grounds,—supposed by 
poachers: three are in custody. A stiek 
had been thrust between his cravat and his 
neck, and twisted round, 

Claremont park and gardens have been 
shewn (by the express permisssion of 
Prince Leopold, on his leaving England 
for a short foreign tour) five days a week, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, by tickets ouly, 
signed by Sir R. Gardiner, Col. Addenbroke, 
Mr. Ammerchuber, and Mr. Phillips, on 
written application made to them. 

A spring, supposed to contain salubri- 
ous properties, has lately been discovered 
at Thetford. The water is perfectly clear, 
and has a strong mineral taste. Some of 
the inhabitants recollect its baving been 
open till within these 30 years, and at that 
time they say its medicina] qualities at- 
tracted many people to the town; but the 
spring was closed by a medical practi- 
tioner, who imagined it was likely to in- 
jure his practice. It is situated in a field 
occupied by Mr. Munn, who searched for 
it in consequence of a description which an 
old ivhabitant had given of it. 

The King of Prussia has presented the 
President of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, with a beautiful vase, in grateful 
testimony of the homage and urbapity 
which that society had the honour of pay- 
ing his Majesty while residing within their 
walls, during the visit of 1814. The vase 
was manufactured at Berlin. It is formed 
of the most exquisite porcelain, tastefully 
decorated with ornaments of gold, and 
emblems delicately siguificant of his Ma- 
jesty’s residence in the University, One 
side is enriched with a miniature pestenss 
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of the donor, and on the other there is a 
representation of the city of Berlin. The 
vase was accunpined by a letter from 
Prince Haideverg Prime Minister to the 
Prussian King, couched im the handsomest 
terms of compliment, with sentiments of 
great respect toward. the President, 

The Act relative to the erection of 
Churches is beginning to be put into exe- 
cution in Devonshire. The Lord Bishop of 
Exeter and Lord Rolle (to whom the 
greater part of the buildings at Exmouth, 
and almost all the lauds in its vicinity be- 
long), visited that piace lately, accompa- 
nied byjan architect from Bath, who has 
traced the outlines and dimensions of a 
new Church, to be erected on a piece of 
ground (behind the Beacon Inn) the pro- 
perty of Lord Rolle, who has presented it 
to the Parish for that purpuse, It is esti- 
mated that the building of the church will 
cost 7,000/. of which 4,000/. will be ad- 
vanced oy government, and the remaining 
3,000/. vy Lord Rolle, who will receive am- 
ple indemuificati »» for the loan, by heing 
legally authorized +o hire or dispose of a 
eertain number of pews, 

Manchester and its neighbourhood are 
at length restored to tranquillity, the 
rioters baving returned to their duty, with 
a con‘iiiona!l promise of some advance of 
wages. 200, however, of those who were 
most outrageous nave been refused em 
ployment at all the factories ; and it is said 
that those in employ svuppo ' them. 

Nach dissatisfaction is sad to be exist- 
ing at Preston, Bolton. Burnley, aud other 
parts of Lanca-nive. though not expressed 
by open acts of violence: number- are out 
of employ, and weavers that have work 
can earn only from 3s. to 10s. per week. 

An old Roman coin «as iately purchased 
in the neighbourhood of Penrith, from a 
farmer who had found it in one of his 
fields ; and, on examination, it proved to 
be one »f Faustina, the wife of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antonius: it is 
very perfect. Two heads of battle-axes 
have also been lately dug up oear the 
Roman-way upon the fell, of rather pecu- 
liar construction, They are composed of 
copper and brass, and very eutire, and in 
shape somewhat resembling the head of 
the tomahawk used by American savages. 

The Chain Bridge over the river Tweed, 
at Dryburgh Abbey, is * again erected,” 
on a new and more elegant plan. It 1s cal- 
culated to be morethan double the strengtn 
of the lust one ; the span is the same, viz. 
262 feet, and no duubt is entertained that it 
will completely answer the purpose. The 
motion of the platform is comparatively 
nothing. ‘This is the only bridge of the 
kind on so exteusive a scale in Britain, and 
it is rather singular it should be the only 
bridge over the Tweed connecting Rox- 
burghshbire with Berwickshire. 


Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 
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As Mr, W. Magnay, of the house of 
Magnay, Pickering, and Co. of Londen, 
was lately passing the Royal Canal in 
Dublin, just below the bridge, he learned 
that a boy about the age of 14 bad been 
fishing, and slipped into the Canal, He 
immediately pulled off bis coat and waist- 
coat, and plunged in for him; unsuccess- 
ful the first time, he attempted a second, 
and pitched with his head upon the boy, 
which turned him round, and enabled bim 
to lay hold of his leg, and brug bim on 
shore. He was immediately conveyed to a 
public-house, and, with the assistance of 
a surgeon, in abuut 20 minutes animation 
was restored. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ifs VICINITY. 

“* Windsor Castle. Oct.3. His Majesty 
continues in a very tranquil state of mind 
and iw good bodily health, but without any 
dimivution of his disorder.” 

“* Kew palace, Oct. .9. The Queen has 
passed anvther good night. it has not 
had, however, any material influeuce on 
her Majesty’s disease.” 

The amiable Princess Sophia has for a 
long time, we regret to add, been seriously 
ill at Windsor 

Up to the 31st July the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt had 
reccived, on account of the Banks for Sev- 
ings, 1,254.021/, 2s. 22 with which has 
been purchased 1,569.424/. 3 per cents. 

By 58 Geo. III. cap. 69, intituled, “ An 
Act for the regu ation of Parish Vestries,” 
it is enacted that from and afte: July 1, 
1818, no Vestry Meeting of any Parish 
shali be heldew unti! three days public 
notice shall have been given thereof, by 
the publication of such notice in the parish 
church ou Sunday during Divine service, 
and also by affixing such notice, fairly 
written or printed, against the church- 
door. S.1—That in case the Rector or 
Vicar, or perpetual Curate, shail not be 
present, the persons in Vestry assembled 
shall elect one of the inhabitants of the 
parish chairman of such Vestry, who shall 
have a casting vote (in addition to bis own 
proper vote or votes) ov all questions in 
the said Vestry ; and mu.utes of the pro-~ 
ceedings shall be fairly made in a book, 
to be provided by the churchwerdens and 
overseers, which mmmutes shall be signed 
by the chawmaw, and such other inbabit- 
ants as may thmk proper to sign the 
same. S, 2.—That in such Vesiries every 
inhabitant present, who is assetsed to the 
poor-rates under 501 per annum, shall 
have one vote for every 25/. per annum, 
for which be is 60 assessed, bor sv that ad 
inhabitant shall have more than six votes, 
lnbabitaats jointly rated, to vole aceerd- 
ing to their several proportions; but if 
only one of such jointly-assessed inbabit- 

ants 
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ants be present, he shall vote in respect 
of the whole charge. S. 3.—Any person 
coming into a parish since the last raie 
may vote in respect of the property for 
which he is liable to be rated, S, 4.— 
Inhabitants who have refused or neglected 
to pay their poor-rates after demand made, 
are not entitled to vote or be present at 
any Vestry until they shall have paid the 
same. S. 5.— Parish books, papers, ac- 
counts, &c are to be kept as the inha- 
bitants in Vestry shal! direct; and any 
person in whose custody any such books, 
papers, &c. may be, who shail destroy 
or injure the same, or shall refuse to give 
them up after due notice of an order of 
Vestry, shall, on conviction, forfeit not 
exceeding 50/. nor less than 40s. to be 
recovered before two Jusices. S. 6. 

A small ivsue of new Crown Pieces has 
taken place this month (‘ ctober), comp!et- 
ing the series of the new Silver Monies, 
The obverse is impressed with the effigies of 
his Majesty, with the inscription Georgius 
IH, D. G., &c. and the reveise bas the 
figure of St. George encountering the 
Dragon, surrounded by the Garter. The 
edge of the piece is marked in raised let- 
ters, with the words “ Decus et tutamen,” 
and the year of the King’s reign. ‘The 
head of the King is modelled in the antique 
style, after the character of the Greeks, 
and combines with the gracefulness of 
the design, the best and most pleasing 
likeness of his Majesty that has yet ap- 
peared upon our Coins. The Reverse is a 
well-chosen and pleasing allegory, suited 
to the occurrences of the times. The fi- 
gures are not drawn according to the old 
manner, with all the stiff heraldic emblems 
and trappings of the 14th century, but 
are pure and classical studies from the 
finest models cf the Antients. In the 
image of the tutelary Saint of Eng'and, 
mouoted on a spirited horse, and tram 
pling upon the faiicn Dwagen, whore bedy 
is pierced by the spear, which bas been 
broken in the encounter, while the hero 
prepares to renew the aitack with the 
sword, is displayed an obvious a'legori- 
cal representation of the gevius ond valour 
of Britain triumphing over the Demon of 
Anarchy and Despotism. Justly described 
as our glory and defence /decus ct tuta- 
men), this beautiful Coin will transmit 
to posterity a record of the great and 
brilliant events which, under Providence, 
have led to the restoration of peace and 
happiness throughout the world. The 
design and engraving is by Pistrucci, who 
has lately been employed at the Mict, 
aud who in the art of engraving the steel 
dies for the coinage, as well as in that of 
design and composition, has shewn bim- 
selfe¢equally eminent, To give a high 
relief w the impression on both sides of 
the piece, has hitherto been contidered as 
impracticable in the fabrication of Coin, 

o 


and it has therefore been the custom to 
keep the Reverse as low as possible, con- 
sisting of some inferior device, in order 
that all the effect way be given to the 
Obverse. But in the present instance the 
relief both of the bead and reverse is so 
managed that the machinery of the Mint 
has been applied with success to produce 
a bold impression on both sides, and by 
that means to render the Coin, in the 
Reverse as well as in the Obverse engrav- 
ing, uniform in beauty and effect.—The 
fabrication of this Coinage, by means of 
some improvements which have been re- 
cently introduced into the machinery of 
the Mint, has been effrcted m a very 
superior manner. The univer-al practice 
of sizing the blank preces to their proper 
weight with the file or scraper, was highly 
detrimental to the beauty of the Coin, by 
causing deep abrasions to appear on the 
surface, The new Crown Pieces are un- 
touched by the file or sciaper, and the 
adjusting process ts performed with a 
greater degree of accuracy than has 
hitherto been attained, by a very irgeni- 
ous mechamesl instrament, which reduces 
the bars or (Nets t an onform the kness, 
and cavses the vieces to be predaced of 
their given we cht. without the assistance 
of any manual « peration,—The very great 
difficulty of hav ng the raised letters upon 
the edge of Coins. which are struck in the 
collar, has bither'o preve: ted the Royal 
Mint, as well as the foreign Mia's, app!y- 
ing the same to the febricat on of Monies 
imended for general cuculation. The 
Crowns of former Monarcis heve the 
raised letters, but the pieces bemg struck 
out of the cotlar, are neither perfect in 
the circle, vor uniform m= size wih each 
other. To produce the ratsed letters on 
the edge of the Coin, it ts m cessary, in 
order to free the prece from the collar, 
that the latter should consist of various 
parts, constvating what the French call 
the Virole Biisei. Meca’s and specimen 
pieces are frequently struck mw the Virole 
Briset ; but it was reserved for the British 
Mint to accomplish the task of fabricating 
a whole Comage which -hovld have the 
raised letters on the e¢ge and at the same 
time be struck m the eolar 
THEATKICAL REGISTER, 
Covent Garpen ‘THEATRE. 

Sept. 23. The Burgomaster of Saardam, 
or The Tuo Peters; a Melo drama, from 
the Freneh 

Oct. 13. The Barber of Seville; a Comic 
Opera, in we Acts. The Musick by Ros- 
sini, Paesicilo, anc Bishop. 

Oct. 20. Proof Presumptive, or the Ab- 
bey of San Marco ; a se:ous Drama, in 
three Acts fromthe French 

Daurny Lang Tueatae. 

Sept. 26. Sigesmar, or the Swilzer; a 
serious Melo-drama. 

PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS., 


Gazetre Promotions. 

John Kingston, esq. Comptroller of 
Stamps, appointed a Commissioner of that 
Board, vice Bindley, deceased. 

James Boswell and T. Glyn, esqrs. 
Commissioners of Bankrupt, vice Owen 
and Horne. 

Whitehall, Oct. 3. The Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, for 
granting the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom to the following Gentle- 
men respectively, and tu the heirs male of 
their bodies lawfully begotten, viz. 

The Hon. Alexander Maitland, of Clif- 
ton, co. Mid Lothian, and of Rose Hill, 
co. Hertford, general in the army, ana co- 
lone! of the 49:h reg —Henry Johnson, of 
Bath, esq. General in the army, and Colo- 
nel of the 81-t reg.—Anthony Farrington, 
of Blackheath, co. Kent, esq. general in 
the army, Colonel Commandant of the Ist 
battalion of the royal artillery, and Direc- 
tor General of artillery and field train.— 
Sir Harry Calvert, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, Lieut.-gen. inthe army, Colonel 
ofthe14th foot, and Adjutant-general of the 
forces. —James Campbell, of Lnvernell, co, 
Argyll, esq. Lieut.-general in the army, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanove- 
rian Guelphic Order, and Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Sicilian Order of St. 
Ferdinand aud of Merit.—Sir James Wil- 
loughby Gordon, of Niton, in the Isle of 
Wight, Kaigi:t Commander of the Order of 
the Bat, Major General in the army, Col. 
of the 85ih reg. and Quarter Master Gene- 
ral to the forces.—Felton Elwill Bathurst 
Hervey, of Lainston, co, Southampton, 
esq. Colonel in the army, extra Aide-de- 
Camp to the Prince Regent, Lieut.-colonel 
of the 14th reg. of light dragoons, and a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath; with 
remainder, in failure of issue male, to his 
brother Frederick Anne Hervey, of Cla- 
rendon Park, co. Wilts, esq. and his heirs 
male.—Joho Powe!l, of Hardwick, and of 
Worthen, co. Salop, esq and in default of 
male issue, to Edward Kynaston, of Risby 
and Forubam St. Genevieve, co. Suffolk, 
Clerk (b:other of the said John Powell), 
and his heirs male. —John Acland, of Fair- 
field, co. Somerset, and of Newhouse, co. 
Devon, esq —Anthony Lechmere, of the 
Rhyd, co. Worcester, esq. —Sir Edmond 
Lacon, of Great Yarmouth, co. Norfolk, 
knight.—John Shelley Sidney, of Pens- 
hurst-place, co Kent, esq.—Thomas Hare, 
of Stow Hall, co. Norfolk, esq.—Edward 
Stracey, of Kackheath Hall, co. Norfolk, 
€sq.—George Shiflner, of Combe-place, 
co. Sussex, esq.—John Croft, of Cowling 
Hall, in the North Riding of York, esq.— 
Robert Bateson, of Belvoir Park, co. 
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Down, esq.— Matthew John Tierney, of 
Brighthelmstone, co. Sussex, and of Do- 
ver-street, co. Middlesex, esq, Doctor of 
Physic, Physician in ordiaary to the Prince 
Regent, and Physician to his Royal High- 
ness’s household at Brighthelmstone. 


Civit Promotions. 

Rev. Thomas Gibbs, master of Ashborne 
Free Grammar School, co. Derby. 

Rev. W. Roberts, Vice Provost of Eton 
College, vice Tew, deceased. 

Oxford, Oct.6. Rev. Frodsham Hod- 
son, D. D. Vice Chancellor for the year 
ensuing. 

Rev. John Cole, D.D. Rev. Thomas 
Lee, D. D. Rev. George William Hall, 
D.D. and Rev. Peter Vaughan, D. D. 
Pro-Vice Chancellors. 


EccresiasTicat Prererments. 

Rev. John St. Aubyn, A.B. Crowan 
otherwise Uni Crowan V. Corawall, vice 
Robinson, deceased. 

Rev. C. E. Green, LL. B. Trusley R. 
co. Derby. 

Rev. John Baller, LL, B. St. Pieran in 
Zabulo V. co. Cornwall, vice Bennet, dec. 

Rev. T. Thimbleby, M. A. Academical 
Professor and Government Chaplain in 
the Isle of Man, 

Rev. Edward Reed, B. A. Afternoon 
Lecturer of the united parishes of St. 
Magous the Martyr, and St. Margaret, 
London. 

Rev. John Morgan, Chaplain of the 
Rochfort, 74 guns. 

Rev. John Jones, Chaplain of the Tartar 
frigate. 

Rev. G. C, Renouard, B. D. Swanscombe 
R. Keni, vice Oliver, deceased, 

Rev. Thomas Gibbs, Lecturer of Ash- 
berne, co, Derby, vice Brooks, resigned. 

Rev. J. B. Sumner, Mapledurham 
V. co. Oxford, vice Tew, deceased. 

Rev. Heneage Finch, Chaplaia in Or- 
dinary to his Majesty. 

Rev. Christopher Lipscomb, M. A. Sut- 
ton Benger V. co. Wilts. 

Rev. Robert Dickinson, M. A. Headley 
R. Hants, vice Smith, deceased. 

Rev. C. N. Mitchell, M. A. Liangat- 
tock Vibon Avell V. 

Rev. Thomas Davis, LL.B. to a Pre- 
bend in Salisbury Cathedral, 

Rev. Thomas Westcomb, St. Peter 
Chishull, alias Choeshill R. co. Hants, vice 
Rev. Sir H. Rivers, resigned. 

Rev. W.H. Salmon, M. A. Sproxton- 
cum-Saltby united V. co. Leicester. 


DispENSATION. 

Rev. Joho Clutton, D. D. Lidney V. 
with Chapelries annexed, co. Gloucester, 
with Kinnersley R. co. Hereford. 

BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


Aug. 1. At St. Helena, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Wynyard, a son.—27. At An- 
tigua, the wife of Lieut.-col. 5, B. Ferris, 
Government Secretary, a son. 

Sept. 13. At Cockayne Hatley, co. 
Bedford, the wife of Hon. and Rev. H. C. 
Cust, a dau. —15. At Flintham-house, 
Notts, the wife of Thomas B. Hildyard, 
esq. a dau. —17. At Ditchley Park, Ox- 
on, the lady of the Earl of Normanton, a 
son and heir.—At Paris, Rt. Hon. Lady 
James Hay, a dau.—19. Io Berners- 
street, the wife of Capt. Hanchett, R. N. 
C. B. a son, — At Kneesworth-house, co. 
Cambridge, Lady Jane Pym, a son,—21. 
Atthe Palace, Bangor, the wife of Maj. Hew- 
ett, Assistant Adj.-general, ason and heir. 
—22. At Rockville-house, Lady Eleanor 
Balfour, a son and heir.—23. At Bourn- 
house, near Caxton, co, Cambridge, the 
Countess De la Warr, a dau.—aAt Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Rt. Hon. Sir A. Macono- 
chie, a son.—25. The wife of J. J. Witkin- 
son, esq. a son.—26.At Dale Park, Sussex, 
the wife of George Morant, esq. a son.—At 
Pendleton, the wife of Major-gen. J. G. 
Clay, a son.—28, At Woolwich, the wife 


of Major Walsh, R. A. a son. — 29, At 
Hampton-court Green, the wife of H, 
Blaydes, esq. of Ranby-ball, co. Notting. 
ham, a son,—30. At S oke-place, Bucks, 
the wife of Major Howard Vyse, a son.— 
At Newbattle Abbey, the Marchioness of 
Lothian, a son.—At Doneraile, co. Cork, 
Lady Charlotte St. Leger, a sou and heir. 

Lately. At Gains-hall, co. Huntingdon, 
the lady of Sir James Dubeily, a dau.— 
At Cromer, the wife of J. L. Armitage, 
esq. of Farnley-hall, a son and heir.—The 
wife of W.T. Davies, esq. of Voilalt, ca 
Cardigan, a son and heir. 

Oct. 3. At Gorhambury, Herts, the 
Countess of Verulam, a son.—6. At Blithe- 
house, Brook-green, the lady of Sir R. 
Gifford, a dau.—8. At Ipswich, the wife 
of Major Purvis, of Darsham-house, Suf- 
folk, a dau.—9. The wife of G. Greaves, 
esq. of Kingston-house, Berks, a son and 
heir.—At Bishop’s-court, near Exeter, the 
lady of Lord Graves, a son.— 10. At 
Harst-house, Lady Berkeley, a son.—13, 
Rt. Hon. Countess of Shannon, a son.— 
14. In St. James’s-square, Lady George 
Anson, a son, 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


April 2. At Futty Gbur, Bengal, Henry 
Swettenham, esq. second son of the late 
R. S. esq. of Somerset Booth, Cheshire, to 
Agnes, eldest dau. of E. Donnithora, esq. 

Aug.17. Capt. Carmichael, 6th drag.gds, 
to Miss Porter, dau. of the Lord Bishop 
of Clogher. 

Sept. 2. James Rowley, esq. of Stour- 
port, to Auua Maria Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Adam Clarke, LL. D. of Millbrook, Lane. 

6. Villiers Henry Fowler, esq. of Dub- 
lia, to Louisa, third dau. of Major Bing- 
bam, of Bingham Castle. 

15. At Orleton, co. Hereford, Rubert 
Thomas, esq. Capt. R.N. to Elizabeth, 
eidest dau. and co-heiress of Matthew 
Price, esq. of Caumberton, 

17. James Kerr, esq. Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench and Vice Admi- 
ralty at Quebec, &c. to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of Rev. Alexander Kerr, of Stobo. 

19, Arihur Shakespear, esq. Capt. 10th 
royal hussars, to Harriet Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late T. Dyot Buckuall, esq. 

21. Charles Newcomen, esq. of Clo- 
pahard, co. Longford, to Hon. Katherine 
Newcomen, youngest dau. of the iate 
Visc. Newcomen. 

22. By special licence, Earl Brown- 
low, to Caroline, second dau. of George 
Fiadyer, esq. M. P. of Ayston, co. Rutland, 
and niece to the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Thomas Woodyat, esq. to Harriet, 
youngest dav. of the late M. Biddulph, esq. 
of Ledbury and Cofton-hall, co. Worc. 

Sir John Boyd, bart. to Harriet, second 
dau. of the late Hugh Boyd, esq. of Bally- 
castle, co. Antrim. 


24. Sir W. Herne, of Maidenhead Bridge, 
to Mrs. Stevenson, of Binfield-place. 

26. At Caen, in Normandy, F. Giffard, 
esq. banker, Jersey, to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late L. Mackintosh, esq. Dep. 
Commissary General. 

At Paris, Francis Sitwell, esq. of Barmoor 
Castle, co. Northumberland, to Miss Har- 
riett Augusta Manners, of St. James’s-st. 

Lately. Rev. George Dowling Bowles, 
M. A. of Upton-upon-Severn, to Anne, el- 
dest dau. of the late Rev. J. Stillingfleet, 
Prebendary of Worcester. 

Oct. 14. Rev. George Quilter, M. A. 
Vicar of Canwick, co. Lincoln, to Arabella 
Maria, second dau. of G, C. Julius, esq. 
of Richmond, Surrey. 

15. Rev, Ewan James, of Stepney, to 
Sarah Anne, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Paisley, esq. of Jamaica. 

Rev. George Mingay, M.A. rector of Ken- 
net, co. Cambridge, to Mary Webb, dan. @ 
R. H. Giraud, esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

Thomas Young, esq. to Elizabeth, only 
surviving dau. of the late J. K. Escott, esq. 
of Ongar-hill, co, Surrey. 

16. At Hughenden, Bucks, Thomas 
Hall, esq. of Four Ashes, eldest son of 
Thomas Hall, esq. of Harpsden-court, co. 
Oxford, to Elizabeth, third dau. of Bea- 
jamin Blackden, esq. of Hughenden-green. 

17, At High Wycombe, William Pryce, 
esq. of St. Edmund-hall, Oxford, eldest 
son of the Rev. William Pryce, of Loud- 
water, to Miss Mitchell. 

19. At Bishops Waltham, Hants, Lieut. 
Wm. Nettelton Boyce, R. N, to Miss Anne 
Harrow, of Alton. 

OBITU- 
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Ear or Linpsey. 

Sept. 17. Died at Uffington House, 
near Stamford, co. Lincoln, aged 74, Rt. 
Hon. Albemarle Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, 
governor of Charlemont in Ireland, geveral 
of his Majesty’s forces, colonel of the 89th 
foot, sometime colonel of the 8ist or 
Royal Lincolnshire Volunteers, which he 
raised at Lincoln in 1793. He was the 
nioth Earl of Lindsey, to which tide he 
succeeded in 1809 on the death of the 
Jate Duke of Ancaster (see our volume 
LXXIX. p. 189.) The first Earl, Ro- 
bert Bertie, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
was created by patent, Nov. 22, 1626, 
and was slain in the King’s service at the 
battle of Edgehill.— His Lordship was 
born Sept. 17, 1744; and in May 1794, 
married Eliza Maria, widow of Thomas 
Scrope, esq. late of Colby, near Lincoln, 
who died in July 1806; by her he had no 
issue. In November 1809, he married 
Charlotte Elizabeth Susanna, daughter of 
the very Rev. Dr. Layard, Dean of Bristol, 
and niece to the late Duchess of Ancaster 
(now Dow. Countess of Lindsey), by whom 
he has left issue Albemarle, now Ear! of 
Lindsey, in the fourth year of his age, the 
Hon. Montagu Bertie, and one daughter. 
His Lordship entered into the Army at an 
early period of life, and was many years a 
Captain in the Guards: before his acces- 
sion to the Peerage, he served the borough 
of Stamford in two Parliaments. His 
loyalty and attachment to his Sovereign 
were rewarded by marked attention and 
favours, His friendship was warm and 
unalterable ; his disposition was animated, 
kind, aud humane. He was dignified in 
his actions, and beloved by all who were 
honanred by his acquaintance. In the 
domestic relations of life, his toss will be 
long felt by those to whom he had endeared 
himself: in shart, he possessed qualities, 
which belong only to good men. 


Sirk James Lucas Yeo, R.N. K.C. RB. 

Died lately, ou his voyage from the coast 
of Africa, Commodore Sir James Lucas 
Yeo, R. N. K.C. B, Captain of the Sem:ra- 
mis frigate on that station. Sir James was 
not in a good state of health when be weat 
out, and the most serious apprehensions 
for his life, now unfortunately realized, 
have been for some time entertained by 
his friends and relatives. The disease 
which closed his wortal existence in the 
36th year of his age (atrophy, or general 
debility) was produced by arduous and 
anxious service. He bore his affliction, 
and the approach of death, with the de- 
struction of all the hopes and expectations 
his ardent mind had “formed, with the 


highest degree of fortitude ; and ina body 
kept alive alone by artificial means for 
four or five days, he retained his mental 
faculties nearly to bis final dissoldtion. His 
remains were brought to Eugland in the 
Semiramis frigave, and iaterred (Sept. 8,) 
ia the ground of the Royal Garrisou Chapel, 
Portsmouth, with military honours due 
to bis rank. All the officers off duty be- 
longing to regiments and corps in Ports- 
mouth, Gosport, and Hilsea, attended 
the interment. — Sir James was son of 
James Yeo, esq. formerly Ageat Victualler 
at Minorca (now a resident at Hampton 
Palace). He was born in 1782; was edu- 
cated at the Rev. Mr. Walters’ Academy, 
at Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire; 
whence he embarked at a very early age, 
on board the Windsor Castle, under the 
late Admiral Cosby. At the age of 15 he 
was promoted by the late Sir John Duck- 
worth to the rank of Lieutenant. It was 
whilst holding this rank he commenced his 
more public and gallant career: being 
fortunately placed under that most excel- 
lent officer, Captain Frederick Lewis Mait- 
land, in La Loire, he was dispatched by 
him to capture the enemy’s vessels in the 
port of El Muros; be stormed the fort in 
the most undaunted and gallant style, and 
afterwards succeeded in bringing out 
every vessel, armed and unarmed, lying in 
the port. He was immediately promoted 
to the rank of Commander, and appointed 
to the Cowfiance, one of the vessels Le 
had so gallantly taken. He was the 
person who brought the first intelli- 
gence to this couvtry of the rising of 
the Spaniards against their Gallic in- 
vaders, and the consequent surrender of 
a part of the French army—an event that 
gave a new impulse to the people of Spaia 
in all quarters, and at length, by the as- 
sistance of the British troops and their 
allies, finally-drove the oppressive intruders 
out of the kingdom.—His subsequent con- 
quest of Cayenne (for which he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain, and 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, as a pecu- 
liar mark of bis favour aud bigh estima- 
tion, conferred upon him a Koight’s Com- 
mandery of St. Benito d’Avis, the only 
Protestant ever so highly honoured), and 
his more recent gallant exploits and able 
services on the Lakes of Canada, are 
events yet in lively remembrance, and 
rank among the most splendid of those 
deeds of heroism performed by our gal- 
lant Navy during the late war. The 
mind of Sir James was distinguished for 
bold and vigorous enterprize, and uever« 
ceasing zeal for the honour aad prow 
perity of his Country. 
as 
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Rev. Sr. Jonn Priest, A.M. 

Sept. 28. Died ai Scarning, Norfolk, in 
the 60th year of his age, the Rev. St. Joha 
Priest, A.M. He received his academical 
education at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of A. B. 
in 1780, and had the high and distinguished 
honour of being classed as Senior Wrangler, 
and adjudged the first of Smith’s Mathe- 
matical Prizes. In 1784, he proceeded to 
the degree of A.M. ; and in 1786, was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Parham, with 
that of Hacheston annexed, in the county 
of Suffolk. Io 1799, he was instituted to 
the Rectory of Kerdeston cum Reepham ; 
and in 1.... to that of Billingford, both in 
the county of Norfolk. In 1.... he was 
appointed Master of the Free School at 
Scarning, which was founded in pursuance 
of the will of a yeoman of the name of 
Secker, “ to be kept so long as the world 
continues,” and endowed with a farm in 
the parish, of between 90 and 95 acres. 
At this school Mr. Priest, after the example 
of his predecessors, allowed the children 
of all persons in Scarning to be taught free 
of expence. He resided upon the School 
Farm, and for many years took private 
pupils, but discontinued them at the time 
when the Income Tax was first imposed, 
being of opinion that no profit could then 
be derived from them. He was chosen 
Secretary to the Norfolk Agricultural So- 
ciety at its first institution in 1800, and 
held that situation till his death. His at- 
tainments were various and considerable. 
As a mathematician, his knowledge was 
deep and extensive ; a< a classical scholar, 
his taste was accurate and refined; and 
as a scientific Agriculturist, his skill was 
great, and generally acknowledged. His 
political opinions were those of an old and 
genuine Whig; of course he was a firm 
friend to Church and State, to King and 
Constitution, aud zealously attached to 
those principles which were established at 
the memorable Revolution, and which 
placed the present Family on the throne of 
these kingdoms; principles, indeed, that 
can alone maiotain the security of the 
Crown, the existence of the Constitution, 
and the liberty of the subject. In the seve- 
ral qualities of Relative, of Pastor, and of 
Priend, he was affectionate, enlightened, 
and sincere; and in his more extensive 
connexion with his parishioners, he was 
unceasingly active in the discharge of 
those duties, which his sacred profession 
imposed —labouring both in season and 
out of season, 'o improve the spiritual 
and temporal state of those entrasied to 
his care. He most successfully advocated 
the cause of Christianity, by zealously and 
faithfully elucidating the important truths 
contained in Scripture, which ameliorate 
the condition of mankind on earth, and fill 


their minds with the blessed hope of a joy- 
ful hereafter. His active services in pub- 
lic, and his benevolent qualities in pri- 
vate life, will make his loss severely felt 
by all who had the pleasure of knowing 
him; and his memory will long exist in 
the bosoms of his friends, his relatives, 
and his acquaintance. Mr. Priest’s pub- 
lications are, “* Delectus Grecarum Sen- 
tentiarum, cum Notis, cum Grammaticis, 
tum Philologicis, in usum Tyronum ac- 
commodatus, 1798,” 2nd edit. 1804, 8vo, 
The sentences in this work are chiefly 
selected from Euripides, Sophucies, So- 
crates, lian, and Xenophon; and the 
Compiler begins by short siwple sen- 
tences, proceeding to lengthen his exam- 
ples through sixteen sections. Tue divi- 
sion of sections was adopted for the pur- 
pose of arranging the principles of Gram- 
mar and Idiom, which were intended to be 
inculcated. The whole volume will be 
found to be an useful Chrestomathia. It 
was once Mr, Priest’s intention to have 
su joined a Lexicon and some notes on 
the first Iliad of Homer, calculated to shew 
the origin and progress of dialects, the 
use of the Greek particles, the laws of 
Greek quantity, and similar passages from 
Milton and Virgil. —** General View of the 
Agriculture of Buckinghamshire, drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture avd Inter- 
val Improvement. With an Appendix, 
containing Extracts from a survey of the 
same County delivered to the Board by Mr, 
Parkinson, 1810 ;” 2d edit. 1813, 8v0o; a 
work which reflects much credit on the 
Author, not only as a rural, but as a poli- 
tical economist, as be has collected from 
every district the most valuable and accu- 
rate information, and has thereby thrown 
a clear and steady light on the real state 
and capability of the county. 


DEATAS. 

1818, ME. F. Sandom, late chief officer 
Jan. 14. of the ship Cochin. Being ona 
visit to a friend on board the Lady Flora, be 
accidentally fell overboard from the gang- 
way, head-foremost, between two dingies, 
and immediately disappeared, He had 
been for many years in the Company’s 
service. 

Jan. 19. At Madras, aged 44, C. Wy- 
nox, esq. of the Company's civil service. 

Jan. 26. At Dum Dum, in the East 
Indies, (but a few days before his intended 
departure oa furlough for this country, 
fier fourteen years absence,) in his 32d 
year, Capt. William Tallemache, of the 
artillery on the Bengal establishment. 

Jan. 28. At Calcutta, the wife of Rev. 
Henry Shepherd, senior chaplain of the 
Presidency of Bengal. 

At Trichinopoly, aged 73, Rev. Chris- 
tian Pohle, missionary. 

Feb. 7. 
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Feb. 7. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Dip- 
mall, second officer of the private ship 
Kirk Ella, D. Dipnall commander. 

Feb. 15. At Nuddeah Gong, on the 
Pooi, where he was doing medical duty 
with his Majesty’s 24th drag. Dr. John 
Ross, a young man of high professional 
attainments and great scientific research. 

Feb. 28. At Kishnaghur, Thomas Sis- 
son, esq. acting judge and magistrate of 
Nuddeah. 

March 1. At Maheidpoor, after fifteen 
years service, of a dysentery (after re. 
covering from his wounds received in the 
engagement of 21st December) in his 31st 
year, Capt. Harry Norton, 19th Madras 
native infantry. 

March 6. At Durrumtollah, of the cho- 
lera morbus, sincerely lamented, M. Jean 
Baptiste Richemont, editor of “ The Cal 
cutta Gazette ;” a gentleman possessing 
superior intellectual faculties and emi- 
nent classical and literary acquirements. 
He was a native of France. 

March... At Bengai, in his 22d year, 
Rev. Mr. Donaldson, missionary, late of 
the Gosport seminary. 

April 10. At Calcutta, Georgiana, third 
daughter of Colonel M‘Leod of Colbecks, 
North Britain, 

April 26. At Port Louis, Mauritius, in 
his 47th year, Robert Suffield, esq. late 
of Norwich. During the dreadfal hurri- 
cane which tovuk place there, Feb. 28, Mr. 
Suffield’s house at Moka fell in during 
the night, and buried all the furniture in 
its ruins, The family had scarcely time 
to rush out of the house, when the wind 
took them like straws, blowing them io 
different directions to a great distance. 
One of Mr. Suffield’s children was killed 
on the spot, and he himself considerably 
bruised. He was soon afier attacked by 
acate rheumatism, to which he fell a vic- 
tim, leaving a widow and four children. 

May 6. After two days violent illness, 
Heary Alexander, esq. Colonial secretary 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a man much 
beloved and respected in the Colony, both 
for his domestic virtues and transcendant 
abilities. Mr, Alexander was uncle to the 
Earl of Caledon ; and was formerly chair- 
man of the committees of the House of 
Commons. 

May%. At Javinah, in the East Indies, 
aged 24, R. A. P. Billamore, adjutant of 
the Ist batt. 10th Bombay native infantry, 
and Persian interpreter to the command- 
ing Officer of the Poonah subsidiary force. 
His death was occasioned by a stroke of 
the sun, which he suffered in the discharge 
of his duty in the field with the forces un- 
der Brig.-gen. Lionel Smith. This amia- 
ble young man was as much distinguished 
by his military ardour and intelligence, 
and by the fair promise he gave of future 
excellence in his profession, as by his ex- 
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emplary comduct in the exercise of all the 
endearing charities and sacred duties of a 
son and brother. His loss will be bitterly 
felt by his family, and deeply regretted by 
all who knew his private and professional 
worth. 

May 15. In the Island of St. Croix, 
suddenly, Joseph Bruley, eq. 

May 22. At Burford House, co. Sa- 
lop, the Right Hon. Lady Caroline Rash- 
out. The amiable and very engaging 
mauners of this lady, and the many Chris- 
tian virtues which adorned her character 
through life, had endeared her to a numer- 
ous circle of relations and friends ; and the 
respect and attention paid to her memory 
by her neighbours, are a sure proof of the 
high esteem they had for her while living, 
and are a just tribute to the various excel- 
lencies she possessed in all the relative and 
social duties of life she was called to act 
in. Her death will be long and d- eply re- 
gretted, not only by her busband and chil- 
dren, who in her have lost a most incom- 
parable mother and a truly valuable and 
affectionate friend, but by the poor in par- 
ticular, to whom she was ever a most kind 
and liberal benefactre-s. 

May 30. At Barbadoes, of an apoplec- 
tic fit, Hon. George Maynard, Chief Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and one 
of his Majesty’s counsel in that island. 
He was proceeding home, wheu he fell off 
his borse, and is supposed to have imme- 
diately expired. 

June 1. At Campie-house, North Bri- 
tain, David Milne, esq. father of Rear- 
adm. Sir David Milne, K.C. B. 

June3. At Jamaica, David Clarke, esq. 
merchant, and lately of the firm of Rouse 
aud Clarke. 

June 6. At Jamaica, Richard, youngest 
soo of the late Sir Digby Lega:d, bart: 

June™. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
Capt. Ezard, of the ship Valiant, Hull. 
tlis remains were interred at Charlotte 
Town, 

June 13. At Nassau, New Providence, 
ov his return to Jamaica, Anthony Gil- 
bert Storer, esq. of Purley Park, Berks, 
and of We-tmoreland, Jamaica. 

June 18. At Jamaica, aged 20, Ed- 
ward, eldest son of the late W. Archer, esq. 

June 25. Inthe Island of Grenada, the 
wife of Hon. Thomas Duncan, member of 
his Majesty’s Council. 

July6. At Warsovia, aged 105, Lieut.- 
gen. Mickrelsky. His first entry imto 
the profession of arms was in the service 
of the Empresses Anne and Elizabeth of 
Russia, ander the command of Field Mar- 
shal Munich. He then passed into the 
Saxon service, and served every campaign 
of the Seven-years War, He afterwards 
fought under the banners of Stanislaus, 
and did not quit the army uotil he had at- 
tained the age of 80 years. 

July 
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July 6. At Weimar, the Prince Alex- 
ander de Kourakin. He was boro Jan. 
18, 1752, and was educated with the Em- 
peror Paul I. from whom he ever after re- 
ceived marks of the sincerest friendship. 
At an early age he was charged with a mis- 
sion to the Court of Denmark, and decora- 
ted with the Orders of Danebrog and the 
Perfect Union. He was appointed Privy 
Councillor, Vice-Chancellor, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and successively received 
the Orders of St. Alexander-Newsky and 
St. Andrew. He was appointed, in 1807, 
Ambassador to the Court of Vienna, and 
by order of his Sovereign signed the treaty 
of Tilsit, which seemed for ever to unite 
Russia and France. From Vienna he was 
sent as Ambassador to Paris, where he 
continued until the rupture in 1812. His 
health compelled him in the month of May 
jast to undertake a journey for the benefit 
of the waters and change of scene, and it 
was in his return that he was attacked at 
Weimar with the illness that proved fatal. 
His remains will be transported to Russia. 

July 10. At sea, on bis return from 
Madeira, Rev. G, Sherard, rector of Bir- 
lingham St. Peter, Norfolk, and of Swines- 
head, Hunts, 

July 14. In Bethel-street, Norwich, in 
his 7ist year, Capt. James Murray. Ue 
had served with credit in most of the cam- 
paigns during the American war; a gen- 
tleman of approved worth and honour, and, 
what is no small recommendation in times 
like these, where there is such a falling-off 
among those who by their professional 
eonnexions with the state ought to be 
most faithful, a steady friend to Goveru- 
ment, and a true and loyal subject. His 
behaviour in private life was regulated by 
that poliveness which rarely fails to ac- 
company an ever courteous and ever ob- 
tiging disposition. His family, of which 
he made up the pride and comfort, bear 
testimony to the tenderness of his paternal 
affection by the sorrow which they feel for 
his loss; a sorrow not regulated by cold 
and formal solemaity, but too sincerely 
springing from a virtuous, a lonely, and a 
divided heart. He has left those behind 
him whose recollection will be long fixed 
upon his goodness; whose consolation is 
that, in God’s awfully appointed time, 
“they may go to him, though be cannot 
return to them;” and whose best and 
brightest hopes are founded upon the ex- 
pectation that, when ‘‘ the changes and 
chances of this mortal life”? shall be over, 
it will be permitted them to follow those 
gone before, that, through the mediation 
ef their common Saviour, “ where he is, 
they may be also.” A friend of bis sur- 
viving family, condoling with them in their 
gisfortune, dedicates this farewell humble 
tribute to the merits of their departed 
parent. 

3 


July 15. lo the Island of St. Christo. 
pher, aged 38, Catherine, wife of Hon. 
John Woodley, member of the Council of 
that island, and daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Horne, of Chiswick. 

July 19. In Hackney-road, aged 76, 
Henry Lucas Okey, esq. late of the Ships 
Entry-office, Custom-house, which situa- 
tion he held upwards of filty years. 

At Bishopstoke, Cordelia, wife of Capt, 
Henry B. Masoa, R. N. 

Robert Crowe, esq. of Kiplin, co. York, 
leaving issue one child, Sarah, married to 
John Delaval, Earl of Tyrconnel. 

July 22. In the department of Haute 
Vienne, aged 108, Joseph Mallet. He 
enjoyed robust health, not having expe- 
rienced any serious illness during the whole 
of his life. He worked laboriously every 
day in the occupations of agricultare. 

July 23. In Dublin, aged 83, Mr. James 
Cornelys, the faiher of the Irish stage, 
whose talent as a Comedian excited great 
approbation in this and the Sister Coun- 
try. He was a native and a freeman of 
Dublin, and was apprenticed to a stay- 
maker; which business he deserted, from 
an inclination to the sock and buskin. 
He had been the contemporary of Edwin, 
Shuter, O'Reilly, Ryder, and other actors 
of great eminence ; and was the particular 
friend and companion of O'Keefe, to the 
success of whose farce of “* The Agreeable 
Surprise” he greatly contributed by his 
excellent performance of Lingo. Of late 
years Mr. Cornelys had been precluded 
from an engagement in the Theatre. He 
was a man of intellect, unassuming man- 
ners, and was very generally respected. 

July 24. Near Overton, Hants, in her 
85th year, Mrs. Streatwells, widow of the 
late Thomas Streatwells, esq. 

At Moyle’s Court, Isle of Wight, aged 
64, Charles Lisle, esq. the last of an an- 
tient family. 

At Sherborn, co. Dorset, aged 77, Mrs. 
Meagher, widow of the late Dr, Meagher, 
of Bath. and sister of the late Sir John Call, 
bart. of Whetford-house, Cornwall. 

At Tingewick, co, Buckingham, in his 
9ist year, Rev. John Risley, M. A. rector 
of that parish aad of Thornton, in the same 
county, and formerly fellow of New Col- 
lege. ‘This gentleman, the incumbent of 
the longest standing on the Oxford calen- 
dar, and “ Father of the Wykehamists,” 
was presented to the rectory of Tingewick 
by the Warden and Fellows of New Col- 
lege in 1758, and had consequently held it 
60 years. 

At Bath, Mrs. Willan, widow of Joba 
Willan, esq. late of Low Hatch, South 
Woulds, Essex. 

July 25. At an advanced age, James 
Ramsay, esq. one of the aldermen of the 
city of Waterford. 

July 
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July 26. la Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, in his 70th year, Roger 
Longden, esq. many years an eminent 
proctor in Doctors’ Commons. 

At Aston Rowant, co. Oxford, aged 90, 
Mrs. James. The life of this venerable 
lady, adorned indeed by every Christian 
virtue, was yet more particularly distin- 
guished by an unbounded benevolence to- 
wards her poor and distressed neighbours. 

At Brocklesby, co. Lincoln, Hon. Lucy 
Anderson Pelham, third daughter of the 
Earl of Yarborough. 

At Port Eliot, Cornwall, in her 53d year, 
Caroline Countess of St. Germain’s, Baro- 
ness Eliot. Her ladyship was the vnly 
daughter of the late Mr. C, Yorke, Lord 
Chancellor of England, and sister to the 
present Lord Hardwicke. Her remains 
were interred in the family-vault at Port 
Eliot, August 3. 

Aged 76, Robert Bryant, gent. of New- 
market, of the firm of Bryant and Son, 
bankers. 

At Kilgraston house, in his 73d year, 
Francis Graut, esq. of Kilgraston. 

At Paris, in bis 76th year, his Eminence 
Alphonso Hubert, Cardinal, Duke of La- 
tier- Bayane. 

July 27. In his 18th year, J. P. Paul 
de Bernales, only son of Joseph Cayetano 
de Bernales, esq. of Finsbury-place. 

At his son’s, Chelsfield-court-lodge, Kent, 
Henry Crawford, esq. for more than thirty 
years in the East India Company’s civil 
service, 

July 23, At All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
in his 69th year, Rev. John Montagu, D.D. 
senior fellow of that society, of which he 
had been a member 47 years; M A. 
1775; B.D. 1782; D.D. 1800. 

At Exmouth, aged 34, Thomas Rice, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

July 29. In Oxford-street, Mr. R. 
Ryan, bookseller. 

At Newport, co. Hereford, Hon. Andrew 
Foley, M. P. for Droitwich, brother of the 
late Lord Foley, and father of Col. Foley. 

At Kensington Gravel Pits, Thomas 
Thompson, esq. late of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor Place, formerly M.P. for 
Evesham. 

At Baldock, Herts, John Cowe'l, esq. 
of Bygrave. 

At Hordley, near Woodstock, Mrs. 
Jane Bromfield, relict of Brom- 
field, esq. of Henley-on-Thames, and sis- 
ter of G. Maxwell, esq. of Fletton lodge, 
co. Huntingdon. 

July 30. In Cavendish-square, at the 
residence of her brother, Rt. Hon, Lord 
Dufferin and Clanboye, Hon. Madame de 
Charmilly. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Davidson, 
esq. Shaftesbury house, Kensington Gra- 
vel Pits. 

In Sloane-street, the wife of Edward 
Kuight, esq. 
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At Southgate, in her 76th year, Anna, 
relict of Nicholas Donnithorne, esq. of 5t, 
Agoes, Cornwall, 

At Brighton, aged 39, Margaret, wife 
of Charles Badham, M.D. F.R.S, leaving 
six children to lament with bim their irre- 
parable calamity. 

July 31. In St. James’s-square, George 
Vise. Anson. His Lordship, who was de- 
scended from a sister of the first Lord An- 
son, and inherited the estates of that fami- 
ly, was born Feb. 17, 1767, and was cre- 
ated a Peer by patent in 1806. He was 
married in 1794 to Anne Margaret, second 
daughter of T. W. Coke, esq. of Norfolk, 
by Jane, daughter of Lenuox Napier, esq. 
There are seven surviving children of this 
marriage, of whom Thomas William, the 
eldest son, born Aug. 20, 1795, succeeds 
to the title and a clear and nnincumbered 
estate of 70,0001. per annum. His lord- 
ship’s remains were removed for interment 
iu the family-fauk at Shugborough, co, 
Stafford, attended by his sons, the Hon. 
Geo, and Heury Anson, as chief mourners ; 
his lordship’s brothers, confidential ser- 
vants, &c. 

At Edinburgh, Jemima Barbara, young- 
est daughter of Sir John Hay, bart. of 
Smithfield and Haystown. 

Aug. 1. At Atherstone, Caroline, wife 
of Boteler Smith, esq. 

On board the brig Alicia, aged 18, Maria, 
youngest daughter of Rev. F. H. Barker, 
rector of North Church, Herts, 

Aug.2. At Hampstead, Marianne Ara- 
minta, youngest daughter of Adm. Sir John 
Beresford. 

At Barnstaple, in the 79th year of his 
age, the Rev. Jobn Franklin Squire, A. M. 
He was educated at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded to the degree of 
A.B. in 1763 (being the fifth Wrangler on 
the Tripos), and to that of A. M. in 1766, 
He was elected a Fellow of his College, 
and was for many years an active and a 
diligent tutor. In 17... he was presented 
by his Society to the rectory of Bratton 

Fleming, in Devonshire, which he held till 
his death. He was a native of Lavenham 
in Suffolk, and the son of the Rev. Joha 
Squire, A.M. the rector of that parish, and 
brother to Mr. Edmund Squire, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, the late Dr. Squire, of Lon- 
don, and Mr, Charles Squire, attorney-at. 
law, of Ipswich, who died on the 6th of 
February, 1817. 

At Hertford, Rev. A. Bush, rector of 
St. Mary’s, Canterbury. 

In bis 72d year, Andrew M‘Millan, esq. 
of Iver, Backs. 

On John’s Hill, in the Liberties of 
Waterford, Robert Paul, esq. formerly 
member of the Irish House of Commons, 
and afterward assistant barrister of that 
county. 

Aug. 3. At Brixton, Surrey, Richard 
Hanks, esq. formerly of Limehouse. 

At 
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At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Mayor, relict of 
John Mayor, esq. late of Overton, co. 
Flint, 

Aug.4, At Bath, in his 81st year, Thos. 
Wilkinson, esq. formerly of Amsterdam. 

At Cashel, aged 24, William, son of 
Rev. Oliver Lodge, of Barking, Essex. 

Aug. 5. At Greenwich, in his 8ist year, 
John Seton, esq. 

At Isleworth, Thomas Northall, esq. 

At Chelbenham, aged 45, Arundel Ro- 
berts, esq 

Aug. 6. In Gloucester-place, in his 
60th year, G. Macleod, esq. formerly of 
the East India Company's Bengal Medi- 
ca) Establishment. 

In the Edgeware-road, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kearick, relict of the late 
celebrated William Kearick, LL. D. leav- 
mg two daughters. 

At Brighton, aged 26, Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Eyre, second daughter of the 
Eari of Newburgh. 

At Brompton, Frances, daughter of the 
late Capt. Jos. de Meadoza Rios. F. R. S. 

At Greenwich, Joon Francis Bennett, 
esq. late secretary to bis Grace the Duke 
of Manchester. 

In the department of the Loire and Cher, 
the Countess de Crequy Milon. She was 
the daughter of the Marquis de Crequy, 
and the last branch of that illustrious 
family. She was married to Count Mi- 
lon, an officer in the French Guards, and 
left a widow whilst still young. Exiled 
and ruined by the Revolution, she sup- 
ported her misfortunes with the greatest 
courage; and always shared with the poor 
the moderate pension which had been 
assigned to her as the wreck of a splendid 
fortune. 

Aug... At Kensington-house, Sir W. 
Altham, kat. late of Mark-hall, Essex. 

In the Edgeware road, in his 50th year, 
Capt. Heury Gordon, brother of the late 
Major James Gordon, of Northwood, Isle 
of Wight. 

At Croydon, aged 56, Benj Chrees, esq. 

At Walmer, Anne, wife of Capt. Wil- 
liam Maude, R. N. 

At Fesham-hall, near Newcastle. upon- 
Tyne, in his 83d year, John Graham 
Clarke, esq. 

Aug. 8. Aged 69, Thomas Pattle, esq. 
of Bryanstone-street, Portman square. 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Smith, relict of Wil- 
liam Smith, esq. formerly of Great Wood- 
ford-house, Devon, and sister to the late 
Sir Alexander Ball, bart. 

Harriet, second daughter Rev. D.S. 
Olivier, rector of Clifion, co. Bedford, 

At Edinourzh, Hon. Walter Charteris, 
second son of the Earl of Wemyss and 
March, 

Aug.9. Of an apop'ectic Gt, aged 74, 
Quintin Dick, esq. of Montague-street, 
Russel-square, 


At Winchmore-hill, in his 71st year, 
R. Hirst, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, William Walmsley, 
esq. of Fillongley-hall, co, Warwick. 

At Kempsey, Mary, relict of Rev. Tho- 
mas Saker, rector of Coombe, Hants, and 
daugiter of the late Rev. H. Williams, 
rector of Penshurst, Kent. 

At Barmouth, aged 65, John Melville, 
esq. He was resident many years in the 
East India Company’s civil service at 
Bengal, where he filled several offices of 
great trust and responsibility. 

At Clonmel. Lieut.-col. M‘Mahon, of 
Clonina, co. Clare, and Newcourt, co, 
Wicklow, late of the 27th regiment. 

Io France, at Belfaux, bis country seat, 
aged 45, Col. Chas. Philippe d' Affry, of Fri- 
bourg. On his return from Paris, a short 
time back, he came to Fribourg to offer 
the tribute of his sorrows at the tomb of a 
beloved mother. He was commandant of 
the legion of honour, a knight of St. Louis, 
and of the order of St. Leopold of Austria, 
and colonel! of one of the regiments of Swiss 
guards. The death of M, d’Affry is a 
subject of general regret. 

Aug. 10. At Bow, Middlesex, aged 60, 
Mrs. Rebecca Lister, widow of the late 
R. H. Lister, esq. of Scarborough, co. 
York. 

Aug. 11. In Howland-street, James 
Meller, esq. late of the Custom-house, 
and one of the grooms of the Privy-cham- 
ber to his Majesty. 

In his 66:h year, Robert Carr Bracken- 
bury, esq. of Raithby-hall, co. Lincoln, 
formerly a celebrated character on the 
turf. Though possessed of an ample fortane, 
he was for many years a Zealous preacher 
among the Methodisi+; and he is stated to 
have bequeathed 1600/. for the spreading 
of the Gospel. 

Georgiana Martha, eldest daughter of 
Henry Woudgate, esq. of Spring grove, 
Pembury, Keut. 

At Cheltenham, aged 172, Sir Gilbert 
King, bart.of Charlestown, co. Roscommon, 
He has bequeathed upwards of 10,000/. 
to different charitable institutions in Ire- 
land, He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by Capt. King, late of the Roscom- 
mon Militia. 

In Dublin, Jobn Gough, one of the 
people called Quakers. He was son of 
the celebrated Jobn Gough, author of the 
* Treatise on Arithmetic,” ‘ History of 
the Quakers,” and othe: Werks: and who, 
with his contemporary Jolin Katty, con- 
tributed to raise high in Dublin the lite- 
rarv character of the sect te which they 
belunged. John Gough the younger, like 
his father, engaged with z-al io useful 
literary pursuits: he commenced the bu- 
siness of a bookseller in Meath-street, and 

was long famous for compiling, editing, 


and publishing eheap tracts and books oa 
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the iustruction of children. His last and 
most original work was “‘ A Tour through 
Ireland in the years 1813 and 1814,” 
published in one large octavo volume. In 
erder to answer with more appearance of 
impartiality the strictures of some Eng- 
lish Writer, it is stated in the title-page, 
that this Tour was also written by an Eng- 
lishman — a fiction not according either 
with the scrupulous veracity of his own 
character, or with that of the Sect to 
which he belonged; oor was it of any use, 
as the honest zeal of the author soon be- 
trayed his country, in confuting some of 
those absurd calumnies which had been 
uttered against it. He seemed to inherit 
from his father vot only his mora! but his 
physical organization, the same literary 
and the same constitutional propensity. 
The father died suddenly io the act of re- 
vising his “* History of the Quakers ;” the 
son died suddenly while revising his ‘Tour 
through Ireland.” He had left bis desk 
to procure some medicines for his wife, 
and he dropped dead while in the act of 
leaving the apothecary’s shop. 

At Ranelagh, near Dublin, 
Clinch, esq. 

At Tipperary, where he had arrived 
but a few days before, Sir Vere Hunt, bart. 
His estates devolve on his son, now Sir 
Aubrey de Vere Hunt, bart. 

Aged 73, Prince Metternich Winne- 
bourg Ochsenhausen, father to the Aus- 
trian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Aug.12. At Coleraine, Jobn Cuthbert, 
esq. surveyor-general of customs. He 
had retired to rest in apparently good health 
and spirits, and was found dead in his bed 
the following morning. 

Aug.13. Aged 53, Thomas Youle, esq. 
late assistant to the receiver-general of 
his Majesty’s customs. 

Aged 86, Robert Benton, esq of Barns- 
bury-place, Islington. 

At Camberwell, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Latham, esq. 

At Harlesdon, Middlesex, in his 52d 
year, Robert Tubbs, esq. 

Aug. 14. At her nephew's, W. Murray, 
esq. Upper Harley-street, aged 80, Ca- 
therine, widow of the late Hon. George 
Murray, many years custos of the parish 
of Westmoreland, and member of the As- 
sembly for St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

At Southampton, in her 93d year, Dow- 
ager Lady Biddulph, relict and first cou- 
sin of Sir Theophilus B. bart. of Bisbury, 
co. Warwick. 

At Dubliv, Lady Judith Maxwell, sister 
to the Earl of Farnham. 

At St. Martin’s, Jersey, in his 45th year, 
Rev. Charles Le Touzel, rector of that 
parish; than whom no one lived more 
respected, or died more lamented. He 
has left a wife and eleven children, 

Gant. Mac. October, 1818. 
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At Paris, in his 60th year, M. Millin, 
a member of the French Institute, and 
eminently distinguished for his literary 
and antiquarian researches, His re- 
mains were conveyed to the cemetery of 
Pere Lachaise, attended by a great num- 
ber of the first literary men and artists, 
both French and foreign. Funeral ora- 
tions were pronounced over him by M. 
Gail, and M. de Laborde, members of the 
Institate. 

At Paris, aged nearly 100, Madame 
Daubenton, widow of the celebrated na- 
turalist of that name. 

4ug.15. At Limehouse, aged 69, Mr. 
Thomas Gray, check clerk in the West 
India Docks since their first establishment. 

At Hythe, Kent, William Burgundy 
Champain, esq. post-captain R. N. 

Near Bridgewater, Capt.- Edward Wil- 
kinson, R. N. 

At Clapham, aged 75, Mrs. Prescott, 
relict of the late William Prescott, esq. 

At Redland, near Bristol, G. Gibbs, esq. 
merchant of that city, brother of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

At Braunston, co. Northampton, in his 
79th year, Rev. John Williams, B. D. for- 
metly fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
He was rector of that parish upwards of 
twenty-nine years, 

At Carphin, co. Fife, J. Raitt, esq. of 
Carphin. 

Aug. 17. In Great Coram street, Rus- 
sell-square, Mrs. Holmes, widow of the late 
Isaac Holmes, esq. 

In Charterbouse-square, aged 72, So- 
lomon Hougham, esq. 

In New Bond-street, Mr. Lewis Lavenu, 
music-seller to the Prince Regent. 

At Jersey, aged 88, George Hilgrove, 
esq. vacle to Lieut.-gen. Sir H. Turner. 

At Jersey, after a few days illness, aged 
99, Mrs. Maria Savage. She preserved all 
her faculties to the last moment; she got 
up every day without any assistance: her 
sight, hearing, and memory were perfect 
to the last. She always transacted her 
own business, and knew exactly what 
rents were due to her, what funds her mo- 
ney was in, and to whom she was to apply 
for payment. She was buried at St.Mary’s, 
Jersey, her native parish. 

Aug. 18, At Hackney, at an advanced 
age, John De Kewer, esq. 

At Blackheath, in his 62d year, John 
Pascal Larkins, esq. 

At Cranford-lodge, Middlesex, Thomas 
Richard Spence, esq. late of Hanover- 
square. 

Aug. 19. At Loughton, Essex, Charles 
Locke, esq. of America-square. 

At Maperton, co. Somerset, Festin Geo. 
Ruddock, esq. late Lieut,-colonel in the 
Ist Guards, 

At Margate, Capt, William Richardson, 

R. 
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R.N. youngest son of C. Richardson, esq. 
of Limehouse. 

Mug. 20. Io Southampton-row, in his 
90th year, John Wilkinson, M.D. F. R. S. 
1764; F. S. A. 1795; and one of the oldest 
members of many of the literary societies 
of this country. He was author of some 
Poems, and valuable Essays chiefly on 
agricultural subjects, which occasionally 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine, He 
retained his faculties and vigorous mind 
to the end of an unusually protracted life. 

In Sebbon’s-buildings, Islington, in her 
74th year, Mrs. Anne Sebbon, relict of 
the late Daniel Sebbon, esq. who died 
May 31, 1810. 

Aged 95, Mrs. Eleanor Bayly, of Brook- 
green-house, Hammersmith. 

At Bromley, Kent, deeply lamented, 
aged 23, Harriet Catherine Strong, fourth 
daughter of the late Rev. William Strong, 
rector of Norton, in the county of Kent, 

At Blackpool, near Liverpool, Hon. H. 
A. Anuesley, only brother of the Earl of 
Mountnorris. He had left his residence 
early in the morning to bathe in one of 
the machines, and got out of his depth. 
Every effort was made to save him by his 
servant and some gentlemen present, but 
without effect. His afflicted bride, to 
whom he had not been married a week, 
beheld the melancholy catastrophe from 
her chamber-window. 

At Paris, Sir F. Goold, bart. The title 
and a large portion of the family estates 
devolve to his nephew, now Sir G, Goold, 
bart. brother-in-law to the Earl of Ken- 
mare. 

dug. 21. William Atkinson, esq. of 
Cannon-street. 

At Pimlico, G. C. Ashley, esq. the cele- 
brated violiv-performer. He was the eldest 
son of the late manager of the Oratorios 
at Covent-garden Theatre, which perform- 
ances he led with the greatest ability for 
many years, and after the death of his 
father succeeded with his brother Charles 
as joint manager. He was educated un- 
der those excellent masters Giardini and 
Bartheleman, and was esteemed an excel- 
lent musician. In 1804, he married Miss 
Chandler; but, having no family, and 
being possessed of an independent fortune, 
he retired from the profession some years 
since, and has bequeathed his property 
te his widow, and his surviving brothers 
Charles and Richard. 

In UpperBelgrave-place, iv his 58th year, 
Richard Dillon, esq. He was twenty years 
in the East India Cempany’s civil service, 

At Chelsea, in his 76th year, Jobn 
George Children, esq. F. R.S. 1807, late 
a banker at Trowbridge, a gentleman 
much celebrated in the philosophical world 
for his unequalled electrical and galvanic 
apparatus, and for the very important +x- 
periments which be made and published 
on the latter. 
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At Littlecott, co: Berks, Col. Kelly, 
C. B. and Lieut.-col. of the 24th reg. 

Mr. William Ottaway, of Bridge, near 
Canterbury. 

Mug. 2%. In Baker-street, Portman. 
square, in his 47th year, John Vinceut 
Gandolfi, esq. 

In Cecil-street, Capt. Henry Halkett, of 
the East India Company’s service, son of 
the late Sir John Halkett, bart. 

At Kennington-terrace, George Oliver, 
esq. of Craig-mill, Jamaica, of which 
place he was a magistrate. 

Aged 28, the wife of B. M‘Laughlin, 
esq. surgeon, Greenwich Hospital. 

John Harrison, esq. of Denne-hill, co, 
Kent. 

At Eastham vicarage, co. Chester, in 
his 18th year, Edward, fourth son of Rev, 
Dr. Trevor, prebendary of Chester. He 
was a midshipman in the Navy, in which 
capacity he served at the battle of Algiers 
in the Severn frigate, under Capt. the 
Hon, F. W. Aylmer. 

At Whixall, Salop, Rev. Jonathan Pryce, 

At Wem, aged 75, Thomas Jeffreys, 
esq. whose talents and virtues were highly 
estimated by those who knew him best. 

At Troyes, In France, in bis 77th year, 
the Count de Richemont, formerly an offi. 
cer belonging to the King’s Body Guard, 
and a man eminent for his loyalty. 

Aug. 23. In Portman-street, in his 63d 
year, Francis- Perceval Eliot, esq. formerly 
colonel of the Stafford militia, and for 
many years, until the period of his de. 
cease, one of the Commissioners of Avdit 
in Somerset-house. In the death of Mr, 
Eliot, society has lost a valuable member, 
and literature a distinguished scholar. 
His last labours were directed to the 
“« ZEgis,” a weekly newspaper, in which 
he took considerable interest. Tea days 
before his death, the columns of that Pa- 
per were enriched with a masterly refu- 
tation of Infidelity ; and only two days 
before he expired, the first part of a ner- 
vous but temperate article, from his pea, 
on foreign politics, appeared in the front 
page. Life is diverted of its most bitter 
cares by the exercise of genuine philoso- 
phy, and death is stripped of all its terrors 
when it approaches the bed of the man 
of virtue. 

In his 86th year, Henry Naylor, esq. of 
Great Marlborough-street. 

At North End, Fulham, Capt. Corner, 
formerly in the East India Company’s 
service. 

At Perth, George Keir, M. D. of Mil- 
learn, formerly of the East India Compa- 
ny’s Presidency, Bombay. 

Aug. 24, At Sandridge-lodge, Wilts, ia 
his 61st year, George Lord Audley, His 
Lordship was son of the celebrated Gover- 
nor Thicknesse, by Lady Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Castlehaven; and 
succeeded on the death of bis => 
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fifth Earl of Castlehaven, to the barony 
of Audley of Heleigh in Staffordshire. 
Hie Lordship’s first wife was the third 
daughter of Lord Delaval ; and the present 
Lady Dow. Audley, bissecond wife, was the 
widow of the gallant Col. Moorhouse, who 
fell at the siege of Bangalore. 

Aged 29, the wife of Mr. C. Bryan, jun. 
professor of music, Bristol. Her innate 
worth and integrity, still more than her 
cultivated talents, greatly endeared her to 
all who knew ber. 

Aug. 25. Iu Broad-street, in his 70th 
year, William Cotterell, esq. sword-bearer 
to the City of London. He had held the 
office of sword-bearer upwards of forty 
years, for which he gave 7000/.; by his 
death it reverts to the Corporation, who, 
it is said, intend bestowing it gratuitously 
in future. The profits of the office are 
upwards of 1000/. per annum. 

At the Royal lofirmary, Greenwich, 
(three days after the death of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. M‘Laughblin) Mrs. Hardy. 

At Gloucester, in his 100th year, John 
Jefferies, esq. father of the corporation. 
He was first nominated one of the sheriffs 
in 1774, and served the office of mayor in 
the year 1800. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 85, Anne- 
Louise Magdalene de Montmorency, 
Princess de Luxemburg. 

At Valenciennes, Col. Sir William Doug- 
las, K. C. B. 91st regt. 

Aug. 26. In Great Cumberland-street, 
the wife of Edward Fawkes, esq. 

Aged 67, Catherine, wife of Lewis Lewis, 
esq. of Lewisham, formerly of Cheapside. 
Thus, within the short space of five days, a 
father and his only son are become widow- 
ers. Sincere affection united mother and 
daughter in this world; and one tomb at 
the same hour ‘received their earthly re- 
mains. 

At Hampton, aged 92, Charlotte, relict 
of John Beard, esq. formerly of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and daughter of the late 
Jobn Rich, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Rougham, io Suffolk, in 
his 69th year, the Rev. Roger Kedington, 
A.M. He received his academical edu- 
cation at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of A. B. in 
1771, and of A. M. in 1775. On bis tak- 
ing his first degree he was classed the se- 
cond Wrangler on the Tripos, and was ad- 
judged the second of Dr. Smith’s mathe- 
matical prizes. In 1789 he was instituted, 
en the presentation of William Middleton, 
esq. to the rectory of Weston- Market, Suf- 
folk, which, however, he resigned in 1794. 
He was thrice married: by his second wife, 
who deceased some years since, he had a 
daughter, who is married to Mr. Bennett 
ef Bury St. Edmund’s ; and by his third 
wife, a sister of Major Wilson, of Didling- 
toa, in Norfolk, whom he survived, he left 
mo issue, He was a gentleman of consi- 
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derable attainments, and was much at- 
tached to agricultural pursuits. His re- 
mains were interred on Sept. the 3d in the 
family vault at Rougham. The procession 
being on foot, and the distance from the 
house to the church considerable, it occu- 
pied nearly two hours, and was both awful 
and impressive. Tne body was preceded 
by the clergyman and the medical attend- 
ants; and the pall was supported by six of 
the neighbouring clergymen. The rela- 
tives followed, and after them a consider- 
able number of gentlemen of the county, in 
testimony of their respect for the valuable 
qualities and superior talents of the de- 
ceased, who was held in high estimation 
by all those that had the pleasure of know- 
ing him, Next came the tenants ; then the 
widows who had been pensioned by the 
deceased during his life, as well as a num- 
ber of children whom he had educated. 
An immense crowd of persons were assem- 
bled from the neighbouring parishes, and 
the whole appeared to be conducted with 
the greatest liberality. 

At Brighton, in the 85th year of his 
age, Philip Metcalf, esq. late of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, and of Hawstead, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. He was 
returned for the borough of Horsham ia 
1784, and for that of Plympton in 1790, 
and in 1802. The seat at Hawstead, 
called Hawstead Farm, but formerly the 
Walnut-Tree Farm, was almost rebuilt 
of the white brick made at Woolpit in 
Suffolk, by Christopher Metcalf, esq. in 
1783. Many of the Metcalf family lie 
buried in the church of that parish. 

At the city of Bangor, in North Wales, 
after a short but severe illness, and im the 
22d year of his age, Mr. Thomas-Joha 
Marriott, a pensioner of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and the youngest son of John 
Marriott, gent. of Thorney-hall, Stow-Up- 
land, Suffolk. The early loss of this truly 
promising young man wiil be long lament- 
ed by his parents and relations, and re- 
gretted by all those who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, 

Aged 68, Rev. T. Starkie, M, A. formerly 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
thirty-eight years vicar of Blackburn, and 
likewise incumbent of Downhain. 

On bis passage from Jamaica, aged 30, 
Lieut. J. F. L. Crofton, Royal Marines. 

Mug. 27. Rev. James- William Dodd, 
usher of Westminster school. He was the 
son of the late Mr. Dodd, the actor, one 
of the best performers of his time, and one 
of the school of Garrick. 

ln Southampton - buildings, Holbora, 
aged 82, David Ogilvy, esq. formerly an 
eminent bookseller. 

Mug. 23. At Lambeth, in his 76th year, 
William-Charles Ranspach, esq. 

At Kingston, aged 91, Jane, relict of 
Edward Dismore, esq. late post-master 
general of Jamaica, , 
v 
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In his 27th year, Rev. J. M. Sclater, 
rector of Terwick, Sussex. 

Near Bath, at a very advanced age, 
Mzrgaret, relict of J. Philipps, sen. esq. 
formerly of St. George’s East, Middlesex, 
and of Chigwell, Essex. 

At Rachills, North Britain, Lady Anne- 
Hope Johnstone, daughter of the late Lord 
Hopetoun, and Lady of Adm. Sir John- 
stone Hope, M. P. 

Aug. 29. In Artillery-place, Finsbury- 
square, in his 22d year, Mr. William Do- 
herty. 

At Banner Cross, near Sheffield, Lieut.- 
gen. Murray. 

At Scarborough, (at the house of his 
brother, John Tindall, esq. Receiver Ge- 
neral for the East Riding) the wife of Rev. 
J. Tindall. Mr. and Mrs, Tindall had ar- 
rived at Scarborough but a few days be- 
fore on a visit, and Mr. Tindall left his 
wife in perfect health (Aug. 27) to visit a 
sister who was ill at some distance. In 
the course of the day Mrs. Tindall in a 
fit of laughter ruptured a blood-vessel, 
which caused her death the following morn- 
ing. She was in the bloom of youth. 

At Jersey, suddenly, by the bursting of 
a blood. vessel in his lungs, Major Wall, 
commanding the Royal Artillery in that 
island. The circumstances all together 
were truly afflicting. This excellent of- 
ficer was highly and deservedly esteemed 
by all who knew him. About ten days 


before, he was married at Guernsey to a 


very young and very amiable lady, Miss 
Edwards, and had only returned to Jersey 
a few days, when he expired amongst the 
congratulations of his friends. Early on 
Saturday morning, the Major started from 
his bed, and ran to the window, complain- 
ing of a pain in his chest ; his terrified wife 
hastened to his assistance just in time to 
receive him in her arms a breathless corpse. 
Her shrieks brought the attendants—me- 
dical aid was almost immediately. procured, 
but in vain—bhis spirit was flown never to re- 
turn to the inanimate body, which she still 
held distractedly inher arms. Major Wall 
was in the 39th year of his age, and had 
every prospect before him of a long and 
prosperous life. By his former marriage, 
he has left to lament his loss five children ; 
his eldest, a fine lad of seventeen, gone 
about a week before to a school at Caen, 
in Normandy ; two daughters were in Ire- 
* Jand, and two sons, one twelve, and the 
other thirteen years of age, were with 
him when he died. 

Mug. 30. At Snaresbrook, Essex, in 
his 88th year, Thomas Wilkinson, esq. 

At Stirling, William Arnott, esq. only 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Arnott, of St. 
Andrew’s. 

Mug. 31. Aged 81, Mrs. Orme, of Pop- 
Jar, relict of Robert Orme, esq. historio- 
grapher to the East India Company. 


At Stamford-hill, aged 52, Thomas-Cox- 
head Stevens, esq. 

Mrs. Snow, of Clipsham, co. Rutland, 
the youngest and only surviving daughter 
of the late Dr. Willes, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

At Lymington, aged 65, Mrs. Jane 
Wray, relict of the late Robert- Bateman 
Wray, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Thomas Pogh, late 
surgeon of the Lady Louisa packet. 

At the Holt, near Bishop’s Waltham, 
in his 74th year, Adm. Sir Robert Calder, 
bart. K. C, B. 

Sept. 11. At Leicester, John Stevenson, 
gent. one of the aldermen of the Borough, 
He served the office of Mayor in 1811. 

Sept.13. At Lyno, aged 69, Mr, Wil. 
liam Richards, forme:ly a Baptist mi- 
nister in that town, and author of the 
** History of Lynn,” of a Welsh Diction- 
ary, and.of many smaller tracts, theolo- 
gical and political, His acquaintance 
with books was very great; his memory 
was tenacious; and if he had allowed him- 
self time for arrangement, few writers were 
more capable of communicating knowledge 
on subjects the most useful and important 
to society. He was a Dissenter from prin- 
ciple ; a man of fearless integrity, warm 
and steady in his attachments, open and 
explicit in his detestation of arrogance 
and oppression. With an income barely 
sufficient for the comforts of an individual, 
he was very liberal to the indigent, espe- 
cially to his relatives in Wales; on whose 
account, it is believed, he often neglected 
to supply himself with necessary suste- 
nance. In his latter years he was not 
connected with any society of Christians 
whatever ; but his “ religion was pure and 
undefiled before God and the Father.” Re- 
garding the Holy Scriptures with avowed 
and profound veneration ; like the ever 
memorable John Milton, his meditations 
were an habitual prayer.—Morn. Chron. 

Sept. 14. At Liandaff, aged 19, Mr. Hel- 
den Ormerod, fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford; another sad instance of youth and ta- 
lents cut off in the outset of a bright career. 
He had recently obtained both the under- 
graduate prizes of his university ; and was 
fast advancing to all that virtue, industry, 
and rare endowments could accomplish. 

Sept.26. At Princes Risborough, Bucks, 
aged 64, Thomas Grace, esq. 

At Scotter, Lincolushire, aged 7 years, 
Chariton-James, son of the Rev. Heury- 
John Wollaston. 

Sept. 27. In Rutland-square, Dublin, 
the Right Hon. William Howard, Earl of 
Wicklow, Viscount Wicklow, Baron Clon- 
more of Clonmore Castle, a privy coun- 
sellor of Ireland. His Lordship succeeded 
his elder brother, Robert Earl of Wick- 
low, in the titles and estates, October 23, 
1815; married March 31, 1787, Elea- 

nor, 
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nor, only daughter of the Hon. Francis 
Caulfeild, brother of James Earl of Charle- 
mont, K. P.; and had issue by her (who 
died April 2, 1807,) three sons and five 
daughters. He is succeeded by hiseldest son, 
William, Lord Cloomore, now Earl of Wick- 
low, a governor of the county of Wick- 
low, Colonel of the Wicklow militia, who 
married Feb. 16, 1816, the Lady Frances 
Cecil Hamilton, fourth daughter of Joho 
James, Marquis of Abercorn, K. G. 

Sept. 29. In Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Hou. Mrs. Phebe Campbell, 
of Stonefield, relict of the late Lord stone- 
field. 

Larety. Berks — At Hungerford, aged 
89, Mrs. D. Burch, widow. Her eminent 
piety and charity in liberally administer- 
ing to the wants of the neighbouring poor 
will be long remembered with regret, 

Bucks — Aged 63, the wife of Rev. 
Lambton Loraine, rector of Milton Keynes, 

Devon—Aged 75, Rev. Thomas Taylor, 
many years pastor of a congregation of 
Baptists in Plymouth-dock. 

Dorset—At Beminster, in his 24th year, 
Giles Russell, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. To a quick perception and a sound 
discriminating judgment he had added the 
most unremitting attention to his profes- 
sional studies ; by means of which he had 
acquired an accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the law, far beyond what is 
usually acquired at so early a period of 
life. His acuteness in the difficult science 
of special pleading, and the correctness of 
his legal opinions, were acknowledged and 
admired by a numerous list of clients, who 
in addition to his afflicted relatives, will 
long have reason to lament his loss. 

Esser — At Colchester, aged 80, Mr. 
Thomas Marshall, a man of inoffensive 
manners, though eccentric in his habits 
and disposition. He had formerly been a 
teacher of music of some celebrity. 

Gloucestershire — At Bristol, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. Morgan, a 
lady of respectable literary talents. 

At Flaxley Abbey, in his 75th year, Sir 
Thomas-Crawley Boevey, bart. He suc- 
ceeded to this tule by limitation of the pa- 
tent, on the death of the late Sir Charles 
Barrow, bart. Jan. 1789 ; married, Feb. 
20, 1769, Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Savage, rector of Standish, 
co. Gloucester, (by Eleanor, only daugh- 
ter aod heiress of Thomas Barrow, esq. 
who was uncle of the late Sir Charles,) by 
whom he had fourteen children. 

At Cheltenham, T. Barton, esq. of 
Grove, co. Tipperary, brother of Gen. 
Charles Barton. 

Miss S. Mayo, daughter of Rev. Jo- 
seph Mayo, of Nibley-house, and niece 
of Dr. Gibbs, of Bath, 


Hants—At South to d 92, Mrs, 
Inehbald. ‘i hiaaiaian ane 
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Lancashire —- At Liverpool, Rev. Tho- 
mas Coleman, rector of Church Stretton, 
Salop, only son of Thomas Coleman, esq. 
of Leominster, co. Hereford. 

Lincolnshire — Aged 70, Rev. Solomon 
Parker, rector of Little Steeping, and cu- 
rate of Toynton All Saints, and Toynton 
St. Peter's. 

Northamptonshire — At Wellingborough, 
aged 58, J. Newton Goodall, esq. solicitor, 
and commandant of the volunteer cavalry. 

Somerset — At the Hot Wells, after an 
illness of 28 years, Maria Grace, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Bonuer, esq. 
of Callerton, Northumberland. 

Suffolk—At Glenham, in a friend's 
house, in his 40th year, Rev. E. Blom- 
field, of Redenhall with Harleston ; leav- 
ing a wife and eight children. 

At Stanningfield, aged 83, Rev. Peter 
Jenkins, a Catholic mister, many years 
a resident in the town and neighbourhood 
of Bury. He was a liberal friend to the 
poor, and was deservedly esteemed for 
his learning and unaffected simplicity. 

In her 54th year, Rebecca, wife of Rev. 
William Haddock, of Bottesdale, 

Worcestershire—At Malvern, Mrs. Price, 
relict of Rev. Daniel Price, rector of Crad- 
ley, and a magistrate for the couoty of 
Hereford. 

At Claines, aged 70, Mr. Stephen Wil- 
kins, inventor of various improvements in 
the dying of cotton goods, and in the ap- 
plication of science to useful purposes. 

Yorkshire — Aged 45, Rev. J. Petch, vi- 
car of North Cave. 

At Beverley, Mrs. Sterne, relict of Rich- 
ard Sterne, esq. of Elvington. , 

Lieut.-colone!l Nichol, of Elland, near 
Hull. 

Rev. H. B. Whytehead, rector of Cox- 
hill, and curate of Birdforth. 

Oct. 3. At Much Easton, Essex, the Rer. 
John Brock, B. A. formerly of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who had been resident cu- 
rate at Much Easton for fifty years, and who 
had arrived nearly at the age of seventy- 
eight. Possessing an affluent fortune, and 
an independent mind, Mr. Brock was ne- 
ver solicitous to procure a more elevated 
siation. He obtained the respect of all 
who knew him ; for no one could have been 
more conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty than he was. As a proof of 
the esteem in which he was holden by his 
parishioners, he was presented by them, 
in the month of September last, with an 
handsome piece ef plate, in testimony of 
regard for his long and meritorious ser- 
vices. To the poor he was a liberal bene- 
factor, as indeed he was to all who called 
upon him for assistance. To the Church, 
of which he was a faithful minister, he 
was zealously attached, from a conviction 
that its doctrines were consonant with 
Holy Writ; and whilst by precept aud 

+ example 





example he gave a decided proof of the 
purity and soundness of his faith, he was 
never uncandid in censuring those who 
differed from him in opinion. Common 
as panegyrics are on those who are dead, 
yet in delineating the character of Mr. 
Brock, the pen is not guided by undue 
partiality, but by the fullest persuasion, 
that he lived the life of the righteous, 
that he was guileless and blameless in 
his manners, and that he retained, as far 
as human frailty will admit, a conscience 
void of offence to God and man. 

Oct. 3. At Northwick Park, Worcester- 
shire, deeply lamented, the Right Hon. 
Lady Northwick, widow of the late, and 
mother of the present, Lord Northwick. 

Oct. 8. At Dorchester, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Bryer, rector of the parish of All 
Saints, in the borough of Dorchester, and 
also rector of St. James Shaftesbury, Dor- 
set; instituted to the former in the year 
1774, ond to the latter in 1797. 

Oct. 10. In bis81st year, Arthur Windus, 
esq. of Bull’s Cross, Enfield; formerly a 
coachmaker of great eminence in Bishops- 
gate-street ; for which Ward he was many 
years a highly-respected member of the 
Corporation. 

Oct. 12. At the house of her brother, 
in Bridgnorth, co. Salop, aged 73, Mrs. 
Esther Bromwich, a maiden lady. She, 
with her eldest sister Mary, had for many 
years superintended a female seminary at 
Wyken, in Worfield, co. Salup, till some 
time after the death of her sister in 1812, 
Her strict attention to the duties of the 
school in every department, as well as to 
the morals of her pupils, had rendered ber 
greatly respected by the many who sur- 
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vive her and bear ample testimony of 
her excellent conduct in maturing their 
early years, as also by the community at 


large. She possessed in a most eminent 
degree every Christian virtue ; and has left 
behind her a striking example of every 
thing that is praiseworthy and commend. 
able in society. She was a twin, and the 
second daughter of the Rev. Jobn J‘Anson 
Bromwich, formerly vicar of Worfield, 
Mary (Raban) his wife, and sister of the 
reverend John J’Anson Bromwich, late 
vicar of Patshull, co. Stafford, H 
Bromwich, late vicar of Worfield, Bryan 
J’Anson Bromwich, late rector of Dune. 
ton, co. Sussex, and Thomas Bromwich, 
the present rector of Wimington, co. Bed- 
ford. Her descent is highly respectable, 
from two very antient and wealthy fami- 
lies, via. Bromwich of Hillmorton, co, 
Warwick, and J’Anson, of Ashby Legers, 
co. Northampton. Her common ancestor, 
John Bromwich, gent. seated himself at 
Hillmorton, upon his newly - purchased 
estate there, in 1 Hen. VI. 1422, Her pa. 
ternal grandmother, Mary, wife of John 
Bromwich, of Fawsley, co. Northampton, 
and Husbands Bosworth, co. Leicester, 
was the eldest of the four daughters of 
Bryan J’Anson, esq. late of Ashby Le- 
gers; and descenled from James J’Anson, 
of Hawkeswell iv Richmondshire, co. York, 
captain of a map of war in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Oct. 17. At Loudwater, near High Wy- 
combe, aged 91, William Davis, esq. who 
in 1788 built at bis own expence, and en- 
dowed, the chapel in that hamlet, which 
was consecrated in 1789 by the present 
Bishop of Lincoln. , 
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Mereoroiocicat TaBce for October, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 22, to October 27, 1818, 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 117] 50 and60 142 
ales - 11342 oinq | Males - 7392 40g 5and10 53] 60and70 12° 
emales - 1043 Females 733 10 and 20 55 | 70and80 99 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 372 2% aod SO 118 | 80and90 56 








Between 





30 aod 40 '66/|90 and 100 13 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 160 | 100 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 17, 























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat! Rye |Barly, Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s dis. dis. dis. djs. ad. s. dis. djs. d's. d,s. d. 
Viddlesex 86 1/60 9/59 11/98 3,77 7//Rssex 75 0/63 0/54 636 6/72 1 
surrey 80 6/65 4/64 1/34 963 6|/Kent 79 961 059 136 1/72 5 
Hertford 82 5156 O/67 0/35 257 Qjlsussex 78 6/00 0/62 6/38 3/73 0 
Bedford 82 264 069 8/35 8/71 4//Suffolk 83 3/60 264 940 5\71 7 
Huntingdon 79 7j00 066 10/37 0/67 8/Camb. 81 3/00 0/65 032 4/72 0 
Northamp. 86 9/00 0/70 11/40 279 6)|Norfolk 82 1/51 0/60 631 1/72 4 
Rutland 86 6/00 0169 6/45 80 Oj|Lincoln 84 3/55 9/63 733 8/74 10 
Leicester 87 11/56 2/70 3/41 0/73 4\/York 81 10/7L 1164 634 573 4 
Nottingham 88 2/55 0.73 10/41 476 8 Durham 79 7/00 056 053 200 0 
Derby 91 8)00 062 9/39 6,78 0||Northum. 74 6/50 1/50 833 8/00 0 
Safford 88 2100 075 8/40 1/72 OlCumberl. 78 7/60 4|51 1/52 200 0 
Salop 88 6/58 471 5/37 394 2/Westmor. 87 0/68 0/70 033 600 0 
Hereford 84 364 066 239 11/75 9)/Lancaster $0 5/00 0/00 0|34 26 0 
Worcester 88 9/00 O/71 944 2/84 8)/Chester 78 10/00 0/77 137 300 0 
Warwick 86 0/00 0/68 4/43 6/82 2//Plint 75 400 0/58 1/30 10/00 0 
Wilts 76 6100 0155 8/38 3/80 4|/Denbigh 80 8100 0/64 5/28 400 0 
Berks 83 1000 0/59 3/40 279 O/|Anglesea 73 0/00 0/48 028 200 0 
Oxford 80 8|00 0164 9/36 2/76 3|\Carnarvon 77 4/00 045 400 000 0 
Bucks 83 0100 O}62 642 8|76 6||\Merioneth 86 0/57 055 152 200 0 
Brecon 85 4/67 0/54 4|24 000 0/\Cardigan 83 10100 0/50 023 800 0 
Montgom, 87 200 0164 O}41 0)00 0}|Pembroke 72 5/00 051 026 000 0 
Redoor 86 2100 0165 7138 5100 OllCarmarth. 78 10/00 0|47 4/23 1000 0 
||Glamorgan 79 5/00 0130 027 400 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 83 5/00 0164 735 8100 0 
81 1060 261 035 275 4|/somerset 83 11}00 0/57 429 O72 0 
Monm. 79 10/00 062 700 00 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 76 10/00 0/50 1026 000 0 
00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 O/Cornwall 73 5/00 0/48 232 000 0 
Dorset 81 4/00 0/57 438 400 0 
i|Haats 77 1/00 058 137 379 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 26, 65s. to 70s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, October 17, 37s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 21, 48s. 2d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 26: 


Kent Bags............. . 5. 16s. to Tl. Os. | Sussex Pockets ...... . Tl. Ts. to 8h, Os. 
Sassex Ditto ........... 5/, 12s. to 64. 10s | Essex Dicto............ 7. Ts. to 84. 8s. 
Kent Pockets .......... 7/. 7s. to 84 12s. | Farnham Ditto,..... 104. 10s. to 124, Og, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 7/. 4s. Od. Straw 3/. Os. 9d. Clover 8/. 7s. 6d..-Whitechapel, Hay J. 16s. 
Straw 2/, 12s. Clover 8/. 18s. 6d.---Smithfield, Hay 7/. 19s. Straw 2/, 15s. CloverSd. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, October 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beefe....c.ccee seocsescesee4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. | Lamb......... peversnconcsnsed 6s. Od. to Is. Od. 
Mutton......0.c0.c00000005h Od, to 6s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market October 26 : 
Veal ...coccoscece scccccveeS® 8d. to Ts, 4d Beasts ........0.00+..2,804 Calves 170. 
POrKserscsssressererereed8 8d, to Te Od. Sheep and Lambs 19,430 Pigs 240. 


COALS, October 26: Newcastle 41s. Sd. to 47s. Sunderland 41s. to 45s. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 5s. 104d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 5s. 9d. 
SOAP, Yellow 112s, Mottled 124s. Curd 128s,—CANDLES, 14s, 6d, per Doz, Moulds 16s, 











EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 1818. 


Red. 3pr.Ct.| 3$ per |4pr.Ct |5 perCt.|B.Long|I[mp. 3! India |So. Sea|3 perCi| India E, Bills | Consuls. Omniu; 
3pr.Ct. Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy. | Ann. |per Ct. Stock. | Stock. |Sth Sea} Bonds, 2d. 24d. =aem, 

1054 | 226 7 15 17 pr. 3% dis. 
——|1054 » |17 19 pe.) 43 dis.J3g dis. 
——|1054 d 18 20 pr.) 2dis. [3% gdis, 


and Medway, 35/.— Huddersfield, 12/.—Severn aud Wye Railway, 30/.— West India 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasts Canat Snares and other Property, in 
Oct. 1818, (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge.street, London. — 





Half-Year’s Div. and 6/. Bonus. — Grand Junction, 230/. — Leeds and Liverpool, 320/, 


Div. 102. per Share, per annum. — Old Union, 85/. — Ellesmere, 66/,—~ Grand Union 
Div. 4s. — Rock Life ditto, 4/. 10s.— West Middlesex, 52/.—~ Original Gas Light, 76/, 


Year, and Bonus, 54.— Globe ditto, 130/. — Imperial ditto, 94/,— Eagle, 2/. 3s. with 
New ditto, 25/. Premium. 


Trent and Mersey Canal, 1600/. Div. 651. per annum. —Oxford, 6301. with T2/. 10s, 
Dock, 199/. — London Dock, 78/. — Royal Exchange Assurance, 260/. ex Div. 5/ Half. 


30/. — Rochdale, 48/. ex Div. 1/. Half- year. — Kennet and Avon, 22/. ex Div— Tha 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London, 





